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“HARDEST, SMOOTHEST PORCELAIN 
IN THE WORLD” 


ADAMANT 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office ) 


PORCELAIN GUIDES 
miele 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


The average manufacturer does not appreciate the 
enormous amount of damage that an imperfect 
guide can cause in the manufacture of textiles. 
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Old Man “Good Enough” sees 


OcToBER, | 


the Handwriting 


On the Wall. 


LD Man Good Enough 

was the offspring of Tex- 
tile Prosperity and the parent 
of Waste and Inefficiency. He 
was old looking and infirm even 
at birth, but his parent Pros- 
perity said he was “Good 
Enough.” 


Textile Prosperity pampered 
and stuffed Good Enough until 
he grew fat and more spoiled 
and shiftless than ever. Good 
Enough wasted his parent’s 
earnings recklessly, shameless- 
ly, thousands and thousands of dollars a year. 
People warned Textile Prosperity regarding 
Good Enough’s recklessness, pleaded with him 
to cast out the prodigal son. They pointed to 
Efficiency, a one time acquaintance of Textile 
Prosperity, and said, “Make him your favorite. 
He can save you thousands of dollars which 
Good Enough is now wasting. But Textile 
Prosperity turned a deaf ear to all these plead- 
ings, and answered with a smile, “I’m making 
lots of money. I guess Good Enough is good 
enough for me.” 
But there came an end. Textile Prosperity 
sickened from too much of everything and died. 
He was succeeded by Depression who remained 
in authority for many months and who still pam- 
pered Good Enough, partly from precedent and 
partly because he was too weak to do otherwise. 
Then Efficiency who had been growing weak 
from neglect and inactivity began to realize the 
great need for his guiding hand and by an heroic 
effort pulled himself together and took com- 
mand. He assembled about him those who had 
previously advised Textile Prosperity in vain 
and found in their words much that was good; 
particularly from one named Franklin Process : 
“Tt is now costing you around 7 cents per pound 
for winding. By eliminating the old, expen- 
sive, wasteful methods of back-winding such as 
from skeins and chain warps and substituting 
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Quietly and unobtrusively he slunk out « 


the door and has not been seen since- 


our simple, direct method, | 
have in many cases saved as 
much as 5 cents per pound in 
the winding room. With your 
production of a million pounds 
a year, this saving would 


amount to $50,000.00. 


“‘Perhaps in your case the sav- 
ing will only be 2 or 3 cents per 
pound, but even so, the annual 
saving will be worth while and 
then you have a saving of 50% 
in floor space, 50% or more in 
fuel and water due to the short 
dye bath,—1 gallon of liquor to a pound of 
yarn,—and—”’ 

Old Man Good Enough did not wait to hear. 
He saw the handwriting on the wall and real- 
ized that his days of special privileges were 
over. Quietly and unobtrusively he slunk out 
the door and has not been seen since. 


It is rumored that his offsprings, Waste and 
Inefficiency, will follow him shortly. 


Are YOU interested in saving thousands of 
dollars a year? If so, we suggest that you write 
us for complete information regarding Franklin 
Dveing Machines. If they are adaptable to 
vour business we can show you how they will 
effect remarkable economies and can cite many 
cases where they have already done so. 
Franklin Machines are used to dye fine single 
worsted yarns that cannot be dyed by any other 
process, fine splicing cotton yarns for hosiery, 
hard twisted cords for tire fabrics, fire hose and 
cable cords, Merino yarns, worsted yarns on 
jackspools, glazed yarns and soft yarns for 
electric wire covering, cotton yarns for shirt- 
ings, voiles and dress goods, etc. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia Providence Manchester, Eng. 
New York Office 72 Leonard St. 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Over 292 000 


MacColl Patent Spooler Guides 
or Slub Catchers 


in use up to July Ist 1922 


Sess me 


Adapted to both Cotton and 
Worsted Yarns 


If your spoolers are not equipped 
they ought to be 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


ATLANTA GEORGIA HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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Ball Bearings—The Practical Bearings 


For the Spindles of Vertical Openers 


TEP thrust bearings on the vertical 

spindles of vertical openers have 
almost invariably been found a constant 
source of trouble. Despite frequent oiling 
and the use of water-cooling systems, this 
type of bearing easily heats up and quickly 
wears. The only practical solution of 
the spindle bearing problem came with 
the application of &KF marked, self- 
aligning thrust and radial ball bearings. 


Ball Bearings run absolutely cool even 


THE SKAYEF BALL 


in continuous day and night service and 
the boxes remain perfectly clean. Nota 
particle of lubricant can escape. Oiling 
is therefore needed only occasionally and 
adjustments and renewals are rarely 
required. 

These features of SKF marked ball 
bearings and the savings in power which 
they effect, have caused them to be con- 
sidered as the standard bearings for this 
service. 


BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by SKF” INDUSTRIES, INC., 165 Broadway, New York City 
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BALL Normal View 


The Highest Expression 
of the Bearing Principle 
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The Varied Uses 


for An Automatic 
Refrigerating Machine 


Lipman Automatic Refrigerating Ma- 


chines are achieving wonderful success 





not only in the supplying of properly 
cooled drinking water for textile mills 


and industrial plants of all kinds, but in 





Some mills find it the most efficient and eco- 
nomical system for cooling and conserving food 
supplies such as milk, butter, meats, etc., in 
their community stores and markets. Some use 
it in hospitals where it fills a long-felt need and 
where its automatic efficiency proves its super- 
ority. Some mills and finishing plants find it 
the most valuable system for cooling the differ- 
ent chemicals used in the finishing and process 
of their goods in the dye house and finishing 
plant. In schools, in laboratories, in restau- 
rants, florists’ shops, hotels, soda founts, and 
even in private homes, you will find Lipman 
Automatic Refrigerating Machines giving a re- 
frigerating, ice making and water cooling ser- 
vice that cannot be secured as efficiently, auto- 


many and varied uses. 


matically and economically with any other ma 
chine or system. . 
ONLY WITH AUTOMATIC CONTROL is 
refrigeration satisfactory in the smaller instal 
lations, and the Lipman Automatic is therefore 
the only equipment that has proven satisfactory 
to textile mill and community usage. ‘The 
automatic machine starts and stops at the exact 
pre-determined temperature and runs only as 
long as is necessary. They require no atten 
tion except an occasional oiling. They operate 
themselves Sundays and Holidays. And it is 
only with automatic operation that the most 
PERFECT and ECONOMICAL refrigeration can 
be secured. Temperature variation of 4 to 6 de- 


grees is always maintained with a Lipman. 


Whatever your requirements, a Lipman Automatic 


Refrigerating System can be supplied to more fully 


, meet your conditions than anything else. Ask us 


today for booklet. 


Miles Refrigerating Company 


63-A Walton Street, 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Double Ball Bearing Hanger 
peters Boxes Cut This 


Medel York Patent Develepurg 


9349396 Werk Hold Stewed P , ° i | 
_w E y 4 
Lewes Ay. Nag. 13th 192 C W e ] 
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Fafnir Double Ball Bear- 


ing Hanger Boxes save a 


eplying to your igquir egording the Fefnir e 
——.- T: vast amount of power in~ 
We instelled these Bearings in our old Hanger ° . . 

ory well pleesed with then, transmission. This letter 
We are listing below our invoices for Powor, . 
(sent to one of our Distrib- . 
$39.35 

36.82 utors) is particularly im- 
22.88 : : 

a cae pressive because it trans- 
the de cone See in June and July. 
most interest to us. 


aieaees tiuliesiciaies lates this saving into dol- 


gd ge lars and cents. 
test by Westinghouse Coe 
ition of 1.5 H. Pe 
Should you wish to bring any one in to see our in= ~~ . 
stallation or refer any prospective customer to us, we will glace We guarantee Fa { nir 


ly grant you this privilege. 


Boxes to pay for them- 


Yours truly, 


wurst eros f 0) 4, selves within two years. 


Youcan install them in your 
present hanger frames. 


Have you received your copy of 
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our new Industrial Bearings Cata- 


logue? 
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Conrad Patent Licensee 


New Britain, Conn. 


Southern Representative: O. R. S. Pool, P. O. Box 1375, Greenville, S. C. 
DETROIT Office: 752 David Whitney Bldg. CHICAGO Office: 537 S. Dearborn St. 
CLEVELAND Office: 1016-1017 Swetland Bldg. NEW YORK Office: 5 Columbus Circle 
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You Can’t Improve On Daylight 


The textile mills shown 
at the top of the page 
is one unit of the Bay 
State Cotton Corpora- 
tion, Lowell, Mass., 
one of the largest and 
finest mills in New 
England. Lockwood- 
Greene & Co. were 
the engineers and The 
Aberthaw Construc- 
tion Co. were the con- 
tractors 


In the modern textile mills more than half of the wall area 
is glass. Manufacturers, as well as architects and engineers, 
know that daylight cannot be improved upon and that fresh 
air is essential to health and production. 

Truscon Steel Windows are particularly adaptable because 
they are manufactured in standard units that may be combined 
to fill practically any desired width or height. 

The maintenance of steel windows is exceptionally low. 
Comparison of figures shows that Truscon Steel Windows 
generally cost much less than perishable wooden sash that 
warps, sticks and gets out of shape. 

The rigid, clean cut design of Truscon Windows makes 
them adaptable for any type of building. Whether it is an 
office, factory, school, garage or apartment house, there are 
types and sizes to meet the requirements. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 
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STEEL WINDOWS 
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Home of SHAMBOW Shuttles, 
Woonsocket, R. 1, 


Your shuttle bill will be smaller 
Y our interruptions will be fewer 
Your production will be greater 
Your product will be better 


—if you standardize on 


Shambo 


~The Gistom Built Shuttle 
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Keeping Abreast with 
the Demand for 


Shambo 


—‘The Custom-Built Shuttle’’ 


Less than one year ago, the demand for SHAMBOW Shuttles compelled 
us to erect the fine, modern plant (pictured on the opposite page). It is 
the Home of SHAMBOW Shuttles, located in Woonsocket, R. I., in the 
very beart of New England’s textile region. It is equipped with modern 
drying equipment, specially designed machinery, accurate gauges—in 
short, the latest facilities for success‘ul shuttle manufacture. And it is 
manned with a contented, loyal org mization of skilled workmen—who 
know and are competent. judges of shuttle standards. 
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The pendulum has swung again. The urgent and growing demand for 
our product among the Cotton Mills of the South has necessitated the 
building of a fully equipped Branch Factory in Greenville, §. C. (now 
under construction), for the production and distribution of SHAMBOW 
Shuttles, Spools and Bobbins. 


Look for Exhibit of SHAMBOW Shuttles at the 
Southern T extile Exposition, October 19-25, at Greenville, S. C. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, R. I. Greenville, S. C. U.S.A 
JOHN C. SHAMBOW. Pres. & Treas. H. H. ULLMAN, V., Pres. & Gen. Mer, 
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Where up-to-date equipment is used. you'll 
invariably find SHAMBOW Shuttles. 
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Automatic Marquisette Loom 


matic weaving. Equipped with every known 

improvement for weaving lace cloth. By elim- 
inating the comb motion entirely we have reduced 
yarn breakage to a minimum, and materially in- 
creased production. This loom can be supplied 
with either shuttle or bobbin changing automatic 
features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
Weaving Machinery 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Branch Office—Paterson, N. J. 
Southern Agent—J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 


, \HE most recent Stafford development in auto- 


Canadian Representatives— 


WHITEHEAD EMMANS LTD., Montreal. 
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Westinghouse-Cutter reflector 
of Standard RLM Dome type 
as used with Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps. Note the ef- 
fective well directed light in 
the above installation at the 
Hall-Scott Motor Car Co., 


Berkeley; California. 
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Good 
Lighting 
Would Avoid 


Eighteen Percent 
of Industrial Accidents 


HIS percentage was recently conceded by a 

well-known illuminating engineer. Prevention 
of accidents which are attributed to carelessness or 
ignorance involves a change of long established hab- 
its. No such obstacle stands in the way of avoiding 
accidents due to faulty lighting. Furthermore, the 
cost is very small compared to the return in better 
products and increased out-put. 


ES—“but where do I come in?” Such is 

your probable query. To see just where you 
come in on this proposition, have one of the 
Westinghouse Industrial Lighting Specialists survey 
lighting conditions in your factory. Often advisable 
changes require only a rearrangement of equipment 
already in use. 


T any rate, ask a Westinghouse dealer, or write 
to the address below for this specialized, but 
free service. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
George Cutter Works, South Bend, Indiana 


Westinghouse 
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SACO - LOWELL 


Textile Machinery 


—INCLUDING— 
Modern Equipment for Thoroughly Opening 
and Mixing Baled Cotton 
So Essential if a High-Class Product is to be manufactured 





Triple, Tandem Arrangement of Vertical Openers with Apron Delivery. 


OPENING, CONVEYING and DISTRIBUTING EQUIPMENT 
PICKING, CARDING, DRAWING, ROVING, SPINNING, 
SPOOLING, TWISTING, WINDING, WARPING, 
SLASHING AND WASTE MACHINERY. 
SACO-LOWELL CARD STRIPPER 
SPINNING AND TWISTER RINGS, SPINDLES AND FLYERS 
SHOPS AT 


LOWELL, MASS., NEWTON UPPER FALLS. MASS., BIDDEFORD, MAINE, 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO., CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, BOSTON, MASS. 


ROCERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Fig. 427, Inside 
Screw, Rising 
Stem Double Disc 
Gate Valve for 
150 Ibs. W. S. P., 
550° total temp. 
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Fig. 768, Inside 
Screw, Stationary 
Stem Wedge Disc 
Gate Valve. For 
200 Ibs. W.S.P., 
550° total temp. 
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Fig. 835, Ex. Hy. 
Flange End Wedge 
Disc Gate Valve, 
with Rising Stem, 
Outside Screw. 
For 250 lbs. 
W.S.P. and 550° 
total temperature. 


Long service life is a characteristic Generous proportions, high quality 


of Lunkenheimer Bronze Gate Valves. 

The Lunkenheimer ‘‘double taper’ 
wedge seat construction, with the disc 
accurately guided in its travel, elim- 
inates “dragging” of the dise across 
the seating faces, the common cause 
of wear in most gate valves. It also 
provides for positive 
closing without un- 
due pull on the hand- 
wheel. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER co: 


—=" QUALITY “= 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


materials and the renewability of all 
parts, including the seat rings in sizes 
1 inch and larger of the Wedge Disc 
type, all tend to enhance their value and 
insure permanence in the line. 

Lunkenheimer Bronze Gate Valves 
take pressure from either end. 

Booklet 574-A K lists 
all types and _ sizes. 
Shall we send you a 
copy? 


of 


HIGH GRADE nae web SPECIALTIES 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI U. S. A. tonpon 


BOSTON 
11012-9-10 


EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 


America’s Best since 1862 





OUR EAXRHBH At THE 
TEXTILE EXHIBITION 


A Type SS 
Warp Drawing Machine 
Equipped for drawing 
striped patterns 


An Improved Model K 
Warp Tying Machine 


These machines will interest You 
Call and look them over 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


TEXTILE’ MACHINERY 


MAIN: OFFICE AND WORKS, WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Manufacturers of 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS 


for Making 


YARNS 


‘from 


COTTON, COTTON WASTE, 
WOOL, ASBESTOS, ETC. 


Descriptive Circulars on Request 
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36 ROLL DOUBLE ACTING NAPPER FOR COTTON GOODS 


THE DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CoO. 


OF NORTH ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


ESTABLISHED 1832 
For 90 years manufacturing the highest type of Textile Machinery for 
Wool, Worsted, Cotton Waste, Jute, Mohair, Asbestos, Flax Waste, Silk 


Waste, and Shoddy. 
Its Cards, Mules, Nappers, Pickers, Dusters, Tape Condensers, Dressing 
Machinery, Card Clothing and Napper Clothing are the standard for 
America and are constantly being exported. 


Spaces 291, 292, 293, 204, 295, 296, 297 Fifth Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, §. C., Oct. 19-25 
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FormMerty SCHAUM & UHLINGER 


at Second Street 


of Not Stopp 


When a loom stops its earning power stops 


FLETeH eR 


Builders of Dependable Hydro Extractors 


Yj _ 
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ps are the cardinal points of FLETCHER 
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Minimum attention from the operator means maximum production from the Joom 


Glenwood Avenue 
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NORDRAY BROAD LOOM 


As already installed in two prominent 
mills. The latest and newest on the 
market 


Hyatt Roller Bearings: 
New Warp-Stop Motion: 
New Shipper Motion 


Will take standard repair parts. 


HOPEDALE MFG. CO. 


MILFORD, | MASS. 
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FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
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Foster Model 30 Cone Winder. 






















At the Fifth Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, 
S. C., October | 9th to 25th, we will make a very complete 
exhibit of our Cone Winding, Tube Winding and Doub- 
ling Machines, and will also demonstrate mechanical at- 
tachments of interest to yarn and Weaving Mills. 


“A WINDING MACHINE FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE WINDING OPERATION” 


OFFICE AND WORKS AT 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The best location for your individual requirements 
will be submitted by our Engineers upon request. 


ALABAMA POWER CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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ASK THE MAN 
WHO USES IT 


Here’s A Few Of The Many 
Users Of The **Auto-Gyp”’ 
Method 


Adrian Knitting Co. 
Appalachian Mills 
\twater Knitting Co 
\tlas Knitting Mills 
Augusta Knitting Corp 
Ava on Knitwear Co. 
3ailey Knitting Mills 
slood Knitting Co. 
Broadalbin Knitt.ng Co 
B. & L. Textile Co 
Cartersville Mills 
Chalmers Knitting Co 
Cheltenham Knitting Co 
Collier Mfg. Co. 

Dana Warp Mills 
Durham Knitting Mills 
Elmira Knitting Mulls 
Everett Mills 

Franklin Process Co 
Globe Knitt.ng Works 
Lancaster Mills 
Lawrence Mfg. Co. 
Lorraine Mfg. Co. 
Munsingwear Corp. 
Norwich Knitting Co 
Novelty Knitting Mills 
Piqua Hosiery Co. 
Putnam Knitting Co. 
Roxford Knitting Co. 
Super.or Underwear Mills 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills 
Union Mls 

Black Cat Textiles Co. 
Fordn Gove linng Oo. 
Tnderwood Silk Fabr Co 
Ete., Ete. 


+ 


Ul0GYP 


PATENTED IN US 4 
SEP 26.1006 
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Sweep Out The Cobwebs 
of Habit and Stagnation 


Bleaching may be likened te the spider who says, “I am 
your only friend, you can’t do without me.” And there are 
still many mills who believe it and continue to struggle in 
the cobwebs of habit—habits that create stagnation—stagnant 
methods that waste time, money and labor. 

Sweep out the cobwebs in your finishing room. Bleaching 
is no longer necessary in finishing your products. Why allow 
it to pose as an ally and waste time and money? It is merely 


a habit—an unnecessary habit 


habit. 


Bleaching is no longer nec- 
essary because the modern 
AUTOGYP Method of Dyeing 
bleaches your product while 
it is dyeing. It dyes and 
bleaches uniformly in one op- 
eration where it formerly 
took 7 operations. It saves 
3%% shrinkage — it saves 
25% of tensile strength—it 
saves 50% of steam—it saves 
30% of labor and 90% of wa- 
ter, and it saves all the chem- 
icals used in the chloride of 
lime method. It saves boiling 
out in kiers and disagreeable 
bleach methods with their at- 
tendant danger of weakening 
and tendering the fibre. 

The AUTOGYP Method of 
Dveing produces a_ better 
looking fabric with a better 


an old-fashioned, expensive 


and assures perfectly 


level, evenly dyed, and per- 
fect uniformity of shades. 

No special equipment or ap- 
pliances required, and no spe- 
cial skill necessary. 

These are not idle claims— 
ask any of the manv users of 
AUTOGYP, and there are 


of them—mills_ that 


have swept out the cobwebs 
of habit in their finishing 


and are making im- 


portant savings with the 
AUTOGYP method. 

If vou want to be further 
convinced, we will be glad to 
make a test with your own 
material, under your own con- 
ditions, with your own equip” 
ment in vonr own mill and at 
OUR EXPENSE. 


At any rate, may we forward you full details? Drop us a line today. 


SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 


duro Grew 
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Process of Dyemns 
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ZONA 


| H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


OOUECEOEUEECGRGGEGREGAEEGEECGEDOOEADEORUGEUREGREEOCAAEREOCCUSEOROGEGEEEERECECCOCCOOCCCRROCRGRORECRRRDECERERRRRCEREROREREROGEOEE CEOEERERDOREOEGRAERECREROOEERRROESEROROGED COEECUREOROUEOUUGEEECEREEEOCEEECCUROCECERRCGROROEES COUREREEEOODOOEOEOEROORS 


COTTON 
MACHINERY 


COOUEEEPOGREAUOQGAEEEOUEEEOGOTOCOSEECROOERORRERERESOCCROROOSRECCRERLCRORSCCGEEOCCREECERORCOCEOCROCERRCREREDOGGEEROOCESEROUGREOOGRRREOGEROOREROCRECUCUSSUOGEEUOCORERUOEEOCCORRCOCCENROSOOOD cennoueceuens reenieene LL) CEOUEEEOGREEOGUEROOREOO GOONS 


M8 


LAM 


Hopper Bale Openers—Vertical Crighton Openers—Buckley Openers 
Roving or Soft Waste Openers—Self Feeding Openers 
Feeders—Breaker—Intermediate and Finisher Lappers—Revolving Flat 
Cards—Drawing Frames with Electric or Mechanical Stop Motion 
Slubbing Frames—lIntermediate Frames—Roving and Jack Frames 
New Pattern Spinning Frames, band or tape drive 
Improved Twisters for Wet or Dry Twisting, with band or Tape Drive 
Fluted Rollers—Spindles—-Flyers—Rings 


CODEREOOROOHUAECLEOHECOSUUEOORSOUOCOOUEOUGOQEDUGEUEOCDOUOOEOOSCUSCUECOEDOSUORDORDORGESUEOOECESOOSOCOORDORODRDERORDOREOORE CUUEUCEGURCRUECORRNOOOROEE COOUECCEEODECEEOOLEROOCOREGEOGEOOCSERECCEEEEOCORECUOROOCCEERAOGOEROGEREROROOEOD CUOSOOCEEODEEES } 


ONSTANT and conservative improvements in details of construction, close touch with actual 
mill requirements and conditions, and a careful selection of material particularly adapted for 


the building of Cotton Machinery, place us in a position to offer the best. 


We invite, with every confidence, all possible investigation into the construction and im- 
proved design of our machinery, and the work it is doing in the mills. The entire line of machin- 
ery is substantially built, very simple, and contains many valuable improvements. 


There are many features and points of special merit embodied in our machines which it would 
pay you to investigate because they all stand for durability, simplicity, improved quality and in- 
creased quantity. They are not mere talking points, but money earning improvements. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, with List of Users 
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mz On Spinningfi 
>) WAR —- RUN COOL, OIL BATHS 
ies WY NOT REQUIRED 
ay” open 
F Vey OPERATES 
QUIETLY 


GUIDE LINKS 
HOLD CHAIN ON LINE 


BETTER PLANT 
LAYOUT 


UNIFORM SPEED 
INCREASING PRODUCTION 


BETTER 
LIGHTING 


ANY REDUCTION IN 
SPEED IS POSSIBLE 


Lynchburg Cotton Mill Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
SAVE Construction, Space, Light, 
Engineers Planning Power Transmissi0! 
“MORSE” D 


MORSE CHAIN CO., sis: 


ND) MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
5 Kansas City 


Visit Booths 468-469, Southern Textile 
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‘WITH CENTER GUIDE LINKS 


DRIVES§ 


“Positive as Gears 


ame Drives 


SMOOTH RUNNING 
IMPROVING QUALITY 


POSITIVE 
SPEED RATIOS 





SIL 
CH 
s 





— 
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Drawn Steel Chain Case. 


DURABLE WITHOUT SLIP ‘ 
FREEDOM FROM CLEANLINESS — CONGENIAL UE 


(@ 


OVERHEAD CONSTRUCTION WORKING SURROUNDINGS qi SS, 


~ — —— ee 


a ee 


= 
a 
~ 


ne & Co., E ngineers. 


ducing More With Less. 
tire Data and Estimates of 


twos LLHACA, N. Y. 
SISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Philadoiphia St. Louls 


ares ; Montrea! 
a = Minneapolts 8 This Rhode Ttsland mill, **MORSE"’ ea ed, One d50h, p. « 


Toronte 


Winnipeg, Man. h. p. drive to 320 K. W. and 200 K. BW ntors, Tbhree\lO0h. p 


15h. p. drives connecting motors to lin 3 hree hundred an 


ciency, Durability and Service” ae 
ition, Greenville, S. C., October 19 to 25th. 


7 1-2 h. p. individual motors to Spinning 
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BE SURE TO SEE IT IN OPERATION 
AT THE GREENVILLE EXPOSITION 


The 
Electrically Operated 


BALING PRESS 


That Produces 
Hydraulic 


Pressures 


The product of the “‘Rex’’ is a 
small square-end bale with all the 
compact qualifications of the Hy- 

HEAVY PLUNGER BAR draulic Press, yet the ‘Rex’’ is con- 
eee re no STEEL PrTman trolled entirely by electricity. 
HEADS It is operated by a powerful double 
screw type mechanism of unique 
nae: pe z design and electrically controlled 
: without clutches by three simple 
push buttons down—up—stop. The 
fastest and most dependable baler 
on the market. 


STEEL TRUNNION CARRYING 
MANGANESE BRONZE NUT The Rex Creed 


To build a press so good that the 
VERTICAL T RAILS simple truth about it will be ade- 
GUIDING NUT AND quate recommendation and to price 
SUPPORTING CHAMBER it so fairly that its value can never 
be questioned. 


HEAT-TREATED ALLOY STEEL 
SCREW 


We unreservedly guarantee ty 
auvowane cont " &. vedl gu J n 100% 
ELIMINATION OF cLuTCHES S@tisfaction. Descriptive literature 


Fides 
| METAR AREREE AGES 


PUSH BUTTON FINISHED STEEL 
CONTROL 


NO CLUTCHES 


on request, 


HINGES; HEAT-TREATED PINS i, 
HEAVY STEEL sj \ REX 
SADDLES in fas 

CONNECTED 


- i CORPORATION 
, DUNKIRK, N. Y. 


TUITTITETTitititiiititi itt eG 


i 7 \ sl. S. HULME 


AccessiBLE. "7% —— Wi Southern Representative 


HEAVY IB R THRE = Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 
R OF — ig 
TAKEN AGAINST MASSIVE) =a ‘ BASI ; ree ATLANTA, GA. 
ROLLERSTHRUST BEARINGS : ae 


UNDER SADQLES seen Reeds och 
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HE name “Emmons” has left its imprint on the tex- EMMONS PRODUCTS 


tile world as the mark of quality in loom harness 
and reeds. Cheapness for cheapness’ sake has been 
avoided, but by giving maximum quality at a fair price, 
the business of this institution has grown until today the 
Emmons Loom Harness Company is the largest manu- 
facturer of loom harness and reeds in America. 


There are few mills in this country who do not use one 
or more Emmons Products. To these users they need no 
introduction—their high quality, reliability and service- 
ability having made a lasting impression. 

To the other few who may be seeking better grade prod- 
ucts at a fair price, we offer service and satisfaction 
which they have not experienced elsewhere. 








COTTON HARNESS 



















MAIL HARNESS 







SELVEDG! 
REEDS 


HARNESS 















SLASHER ND STRIKING 





COMBS 





WARPER 


REEDS 













BEAMER ND DRESSER 
HECKS 












EYES 


MENDING 











JACQUARD HEDDLES 
ETC 





Write “Emmons” on your next order. Write us for prices. 


KMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: GEO. F. BAHAN. 
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BROTHERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY MAKERS 


Bale Openers for high-density and other Cot- 
: — Spinni inning - ton Bales, Lattice Work, Hopper Feeders, 
er i Openers of various descriptions, and Scutchers 


a : 
Secciilty. = 4 for "the treatment of Cotton and Cotton 


Improved 
Single Beater 
Scutcher 


and 


Lap Machine 


HIS is the latest and most improved de- 

sign of our well-known machine—the out- 
come of a long and successful experience in the mak-- 
ing of Opening and Scutching Machinery. While it is 
the lightest running Scutcher on the market, it is very strongly made and capable of the best possible Opening, 
Cleaning, and Regulating. We can specially adapt this Scutcher for Waste when required. It is made wit 
Single Feed Roller and pedals (which give the best results) with pedal noses of various degrees of roundness 
to suit different staples of Cotton. Extra Feed Rollers may be added if desired. 


Write for Descriptive Leaflet. 


Manufacturers of Denims, Dungarees, Ticks and Regattas 
CABLES:—“LORD’S Todmorden, Eng.”’ CODES:—A.B C. 5th, Bentley’s A-1, Lieber’s and Western Union (Universal) 


HEAD OFFICE: UNION IRON WORKS, WEST GORTON, MANCHESTER, ENG. 
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Seeing Thirsty Cotton with Movies 


We’ ve been telling you for some time 
of the loss from allowing your cotton to 
become thirsty. 

All the manufacturing operations in 
a cotton mill tend to make it thirstier 
as it goes through until at the time 
of shipment its thirst may cost you as 
much as $5.00 a bale. Figures and 
charts are a cold medium of expression 
and we have long wished to be able 
to show in pictures just how and when 
these losses occur. 


Through months of experiment and 
patient research work we are now able 
to announce the completion of a scien- 
tific film showing direct comparisons 
of good and bad conditions. 


This film is entirely different from 
the usual industrial film. The pictures 
are taken close-up and by the ingenious 
slowing down process combined with 
magnification one can see the opera- 
tion and behavior of the fibre during 
the different processes and just what 
effect moisture has. 

Imagine being able to see a flyer that 
normally revolves at 900 revolutions 
per minute photographed as if it were 
running only 120 revolutions and show- 
ing all of the defects due to dry condi- 
tion of the cotton in the sliver. 

Magnification and the slow motion 
camera provide you with ten times as 
much eyesight, capable of seeing ten 
times as fast. 


Subject to previous schedule, arrangements may be 


made to show the film in your locality. 


Write us, 


Parks ~Cramer Company @& 


Engineers & 


Coutractors 


Industrial Piping and Air Conditionine 


Fitchburg 


Copyright 1922 P.C. Co. 


Boston 


Chariotte 
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The 


ECLIPSE 





Automatic 
Yarn Cleaner 











N entirely new prin- 

ciple is involved in that 

the yarn is cleaned by 
flexible blades which vibrate 
constantly. This device is small 
and compact and easily at- 
tached. The strength and elas- 
ticity of the yarn is not affected 
in the slightest. 


Visit our exhibit at the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Greenville, S. C., and bring samples of 
your yarn to be cleaned. 


When writing, state make of spooler or winder. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaners Automatic Stop Motions Yarn Tension Devices 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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CARD CLOTAING — 


Announcement 


That your needs may be better served, our branch 
factory is now open at 121 So. Forsyth St., Atlanta, 
Ga. There, you will find complete stock of cylinder, 
doffer, stripper, burnisher and emery fillets, ready 





for immediate delivery. 


Top Flats Recovered 


A complete equipment is installed for recovering 
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promptly, all flats, and in case of need, there are 
extra sets of flats that can be loaned while your flats 








are in transit. 


Your orders are also solicited for napper clothing, 





wire heddles and stripping cards. 
Southern Agent Ass’t Southern Agent 
E. M. Terryberry Guy L. Melchor 


1126 Healy Building 121 So. Forsyth St. 
Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta, Ga. 


Howard Bros.Mig.Co. 


“‘Better Card Clothing”’ 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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DIRECT WEAVING OUTFITS FOR aeons FABRICS 


WARPER CREEL and TENSION DRESSER in connection with cord fabric loom 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY TEST IN YOUR GOODS Production plus eg teal 


WARP COMPRESSING MACHINE C0.-:- ""s"s°A"" 


Representative: F. W. KIESSLING, Worcester, Bi: 


A NEW 


BOBBIN STRIPPER 


STRONG AND RUGGED 








Submit Your Stripping 
Problem to Us. 


Particulars and Pictures 


Sent on Request. 








CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N.J. 
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WASHBURN 


O RE-+-+LOK 
A AS AAS PLEO EST TLE IIE OO 
PIN BOARDS 





Patent Rights Pending 


THE BEST in Pin Boards is bet- 
tered by the improved Kore-Lokt 
construction shown above. 

When better pin boards are 
made, Washburn will make them. 
This new type is a step in advance 
of practical perfection. Former 
types have given fifteen to twenty 
years’ service; this new board will 
better the record. 

From a considerable mass of 
ideas and experiments, this new 
construction emerges “‘the best by 
test.” 


It possesses the merits of a real 
improvement; it creates a better 
board at a cheaper price. 

There are ‘“Kore-Lokt” 


Pin Boards to fit every tex- 
tile need. 

They answer every doffing 
requirement throughout the 
mill. 

Modern loom equipments 
are utilizing pin boards in 
place of Bobbin Boxes. 
Think it over. 

We invite superintendents 
and overseers to correspond 
with us concerning Pin 
Board Systems. 












COTTON 





WASHBURN 


Wood Top Rolls 


(Intermediate Top Rolls for Spinning Frames) 


THE TEST of good yarn is its 


selling price in the yarn markets of 
the world. 


THE TEST of Washburn Wood 
Top Rolls is the yarn they produce. 


“THE TEST” is also a booklet 
which may be obtained for the ask- 
ing by those interested in cotton 
spinning. It contains tabulated 
results of actual comparative tests 
and explains in a concise manner 
the claims for Washburn Wood 
Top Rolls. 


Operating costs are under 
the microscope in 1922. 


So are the yarns spun with 


Washburn Wood Tops. 


The saddles and cap bars 
of all spinning frames permit 
the use of Washburn Wood 
Tops. 


Practical Mill men de- 
signed and made them with 
their eyes on costs. 


They are masterpieces in 
steel, wood, felt and sheep- 
skin. 

Write today. We have 
an attractive offer for equip- 
ping a test frame in your mill. 






New Bedford, 


Massachusetts 
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Simple and Economical 


There is no need to hire a special man to operate 
the “Southern” Ice Making Equipment. It is so 
simple that anyone can operate it. Very little time 
is required daily to keep it running efficiently. It 
is almost automatic. 

The cost of operation is so small that it is hardly 
worth mentioning, as.its consumption of ammonia 

is very small and the 
power required to oeper- 
ate is negligible. 
“Southern” eg uip- 
ment can be installed in 
your mill at a surpris- 


ingly low cost. Either a small plant for making ice 
for mill and employee use or a smal] refrigerating 
plant for a cold storage room to keep the mill vil- 
lage food supply always fresh. 

Remember that a “‘Southern’’ equipment in a 
number of other Southern mills has already paid 
for itself in the saving it has made and is now pay- 
ing nice dividends on the investment. 

Without obligating you in any way, may we 
send a man to look over your conditions and tell 
you what it would cost to install and operate a 
small ice plant that would pay you the most profit? 
Literature will be gladly sent on request. 


ICE AND 
REFRIGERATING 
MACHINES 


SOUTHERN ICE 


MACHINE CO. 


1920 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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There's An Efficient and 
Economical 4rmour Soap 
for Every Mill Use 


See them at the 
Convention 


October 19#to 258 In addition to the 
finest textile soaps 

On to obtainable ) 
Greenville oe FOU 
can secure from the Ar- 
mour line—at lowest cost 
--the best soaps and 
See the Armour cleansers for industrial, 


Display in Booth 
425. community or home use. 


bt PINS I aR 


ARMOUR 4xv COMPANY 


Department of Textile Soaps 


1355 W. 31st Street Chicago 









































7 eae a Pohl invitation to 
visit the Armour ‘Booth 
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IGHT big plants—a veritable city—an immense 

ee organization stands squarely behind every single 

USB&SCo. item in the US B & S Co's line of quality products. 

PRODUCTS Backed wholeheartedly by this organizauon of wide ex- 

perience and possessing great resources, you can readily 

BOBBINS appreciate why US B & 8 Co’s products are recognized 

SHUTTLES as standard throughout the textile industry and why they 
eae, contain such superior quality at so low a price. 

oquette 


Drawing aan ‘ ‘ 
Warper U S Bobbins are made right, by men who know what the 


Twister industry desires. They are stronger, lighter, and abso- 
Jack lutely smooth and true. A system of testing every bobbin 
Schitas on your own spindles eliminates any that do not run true. 
BEAMS The “Stetson” Hand-Threading Shuttle is another famous 
Cotton U S product—the best exponent of the hand threading 
Rubber type of Shuttle that has ever been put on a loom. U S$ 
Shuttles are made in every type for Draper, Stafford and 

Crompton & Knowles Looms. 


LARGEST BOBBIN and SHUTTLE@A 
te Eight Factories 
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UTOMATIC loom users who have not already 
adopted our remarkable new “S Eye Automatic 












Shuttle,” should order a trial lot at the first oppor- USB&SCo 
tunity, as a trial will convince even the most skeptical PRODUCTS 
that we are furnishing today the best automatic shuttle 
ever made for all kinds of automatic looms. SPEEDERS 
‘ : sexes SKEWERS 
Several loom builders already have approved the “S” eye WARP FILLING 
shuttle, as they, as well as an ever increasing number of CAP FILLING 
more than satisfied customers, realize that simplicity and —— 
“ase in positive threading, uniform tension, freedom from SS TOnS 
unthreading, misthreads, mispicks and broken picks are QUILLS 
the reasons why a weaver of first quality can afford to ROLLS 
use no other. Comber 

. Undercleare: 
A sample of any U S product will be gladly sent on re- ae 
quest. A trial is always convincing of U S superiority. ETC. 
Write today for catalog. 
{ 


| 





Lb SHUT TLEG. 


WANUFACTURERS in the WORLD 






Providence R.I. 


Se ee 
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Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


i porters — 


Textile Machinery 
and Egyptian Cotton 


Southern Agents for Egyptian Cotton 


John Van Landingham & Son 


Charlotte, N. C. 




















& SY ee, 
Roy Grinders are made for every textile mill use and for 
textile mill use only. In the Roy line are machines for 
Grinding Cotton, Worsted and Woolen Cards, Nappers and 
Calender Rolls and Garnetts. 
We will gladly give you full details. Write for Descriptive 
Bulletins. 


B. S. Roy & Son Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
Canadian Representative 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 
Hamilton, Ontario 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 




















aberdeen 


peas 
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No. 2 broom constructed of 
highest grade material, and 
is easily renewed by the in- 
sertion of new straw. as are 
our other brooms = and 
brushes. 


No. 20 Textile Special. 
Watch these columns for 
our announcements. They 
will interest you, 


Note the easy manner in 
which RE-FIL-IT BROOMS 
are made practically new 
by occasionally transferring 
the filler sections, 


COTTON 


Et || 


Brushes 
and 


Brooms 
for 


Textile 
Mills 


No. 8. This broom 


Broom Corn has advanced approximately 50%, due to a crop 
estimated to be far below normal. 


This condition will necessitate an advance in price of regular 
brooms from 25% to 35% of the cost of the who.e broom. The 
advance in price of the Re-Fil-It brooms will be approximately 
15% of the fillers only, the prices of handles and holders remain- 
ing the same as formerly. 


The following is our revised price list covering Re-Fil-It 
brooms Nos. 1, 2 and 3 


Handles and Holders No. 1 Broom No. 2 Broom’ No. 8 Broom 


Dozen Lots $10.00 $7.56 $7.80 
Less than Dozen Lots 95c each 75c¢ each 75c each 

FILLERS PER DOZEN SETS OF FOUR No.1&2 No.3* 
A (Fine Broom Corn) ..,......+. He eereeoccecs $6.00 
B Cae; Se: CONG ass as 0.05 oem os 4s 6 5.40 $6.30 
BX ee eo} ere ne are eee 5.40 6.30 
U (Broom Corn and Rattan) .........000 eee 5.40 6.30 
OX (Heavy Broom Corn and Rattan) ............ 5.40 6.80 
OO (Heavy Broom Corn and Rattan—Extra quantity 

|) Ree eee re a eae 5.40 6.30 

D (Broom Corn Calabar Bass) .. ........... 6.00 6.90 
D-R (Broom Oorn and Ca’abar Bass) ........... 6.36 7 26 
D-S (Broom Corn and Calabar Bass) .......... - 6.48 7.50 
E (Broom Corn and Spring Wire) ......... > tae 9.60 
F (Split Rattan and Bass) ......-....0.e: . 6.00 7.20 
G (Bass and Spring Wire) ............0+5- . 7.80 9.60 
H (All Bass) ....... Plies re Rees 6 4s 7.20 3.00 
L (All Bamboo) PTrrre cer aeey a ee ee ee 8.60 4.20 


*No. 3 broom ready early October. 


No. 1 broom, size and bulk of regular No. 6. No. 2 broom, size 
and bulk of regular No. 7. No. 3 broom, size and bulk of reg- 
ular No. 8. 


The value of a broom depends upon a straight sweeping 
edge. You can maintain a STRAIGHT SWEEPING EDGE 
on a RE-FIL-IT BROOM by occasionally transferring the 
filler sections, 


The Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co. 


OFFICE: 


185 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








is made for 
real service, the ho.der is of steel, 
light in weight but very strong—a 
REAL MILL BROOM. 


























All Styles 


Manufactured from 
Georgia Pine- 
White ‘Pine 
Poplar 
Cypress 
and Gum 


The interlocking packing case, shown in the upper left-hand 
corner, has advantages over other packages, especially for 
carrying heavy materials. Inthe first place, lighter weight 
material can be used in its construction on account of the 


interlocking reinforcement. 


open than other packing cases. 


It is harder to pilfer or break 


We are now in position to give all orders for shooks prompt 


attention, and will be glad to quote prices and delivery dates 


on any cases you might require. Our prices are very much 


reduced, try us, 


In addition to rectan- 
gular tanks, we man- 
ufacture a complete 
line of round tanks 
equipped with round 
iron hoops and malle- 
able draw lugs. 


_ ’ 


All our tanks are man- 
ufactured from heart 
cypress. tank stock 
and we guarantee 
them to hold water. 


_ Your inquiry solicited. 


Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


Corner Humphreys and Glenn Streets 


Box 1025 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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One of five White Trucks in the service of Brown’s Transfer & Storage Co., Rome, Ga 


White Irucks 


100,000 miles is 
common perform- 
ance. Owners re- 
port as high as 
300,000 and more 


5-ton $4,500 

314-ton 4,200 

2-ton 3,250 

34-ton 2,400 
F. O.5B. Factory 


a 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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The Oldest National Bank in the Cotton States 


The Atlanta National Bank 
The Home Folks Know 


PPROXIMATELY one person out of every nine in the city 
of Atlanta has an account at the Atlanta National Bank. 

We don’t mean one business man out of every nine, but one out of 
every nine men, women, children, white and black. 
If Atlanta National Service is good enough to make this showing 
among the people who come into constant contact with us, it will 
be equally good for those whose business with us is done through 
the mails. 


A very large number of out-of-town firms have found the 
Atlanta National a highly satisfactory Atlanta connection 


The Atlanta National Bank 


Active Designated Depositary ‘ 
United States Government, State of Georgia, County of Fulton and City of Atlanta 





IF YOU NEED BANKING SERVICE 


in the South, 
and especially in Georgia 


You need The Citizens & Southern 


The Citizens & Southern system has completely equipped offices in Atlanta, 
Savannah, Macon and Augusta. 


Each of these offices is connected with the others by direct private wires. 


Capital If you are a customer of either office, and want information or service of 

and Surplus any kind from the other cities these wires and the complete organization 

$4,500,000 are at your service. 
Hundreds of direct correspondents all over the South make it possible 
to give you practically the same service wherever you want it. 


The Citizens & Southern Bank 


Atlanta—Marietta at Broad 
Savannah Macon Augusta 


“No account too large, none too small” 
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En route to American Sidewalks 


At every stage, from living 
eattle to finished footwear, 
good banking smooths the com- 
mercial pathway for the leath- 
er industry. Whether hides 
and skins are shipped from 
the American or Canadian 
West, Latin America, the Ori- 
ent or elsewhere, funds and 
documents are handled. accu- 
rately, safely and swiftly. The 
banker also conducts investi- 
gations and performs other 
special services at moderate 
cost. 


Boston, the greatest leather 
market, is a clearing house for 
domestic and foreign hides. 
Tanneries have operated here 
since Colonial days. Leather 
manufacture in this country 


employs hundreds of thous- 
ands. Sturdy Massachusetts 
shoes are preferred by millions, 
Kast, West and abroad. Other 
New LEngland-made leather 
goods sell in markets nearly as 
extensive. In serving all this 
national and international 
commerce, the world-wide or- 
ganization of The National 
Shawmut Bank is decidedly 
useful and efficient. 


It is always a pleasure to 
welcome new clients who de- 


sire to avail themselves of our 
facilities and experience. Like- 
wise, it is pleasing to serve oth- 
er banks who have business in 
this section, and wish to handle 
it via the most direct route— 
the bank that is closest to the heart 
of New England’s industry. 


Capital and Surplus—$20,000,000 


Correspondence is invited 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 





The largest distributors of Tih 
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ACTION WESTERNS 


Sndheaieiad Theatres 
1. a. Goce 
Schools and Halls 


communicate with us. In 
doing so, you place your 
name on our mailing list. 
This will keep you posted on 


MOTION PICTURE 


films released by this organi- 
zation. Drop a post card 
today. Don't wait. 


NATIONAL EXCHANGES, Inc. 
SAVINI FILMS, INCORPORATED 


P. O. BOX 954 
63 WALTON ST. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


24,000,000 PEOPLE 


are reading in the Saturday Evening Post and 
Ladies’ Home Journal about 


FIL 
oe, 


S or ATLANTA xc. aN 


8 So. Church Jtreet 


quality short subjects Charlotte. No. Carolina. 


Headquarters—106 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 
|— Reel Kinograms News Weeklies 
Scenic and Sensational Specials 
Extraordinary comedies 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
Slap-stick and Sport Comedies 
Novelty Subjects 
Best Selected Comedies 
* Western Photo Plays 
* Photoplays Featuring Stars of the 
Greatest Magnetism. 


| Vidhur CBimbegAltiactions 


106 ses mg Atlanta, Ga. 
. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 
730 "Girod St., New Orleans, La. 


Distributors of the Best ENTERTAINMENTS 
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STARRING 


Neal Hart and 
Wm. (Bill) Fairbanks 


OM=rM<OZ 


Released one every week 
Twelve Fairbanks, eight 
Harts. The newest prod- 
uct of these stars. 


‘“Go Get Him,”’ ‘‘Broad- 
way Buckaroo’’,“‘A West- 
ern Demon, “‘Hell’s Bor- 
der’’ the first four titles 


Drop Us a Line for 


Quotations 


Southern States Film Co. 
111 Walton St., Atlanta,Ga. |_| 


rnc | 
Om=OrZON 


We can serve you with 


| Thrilling Western Features 


High Class Comedies 


and 
A Big Animal Serial 


All we ask is a trial. 


| Federated Films of Atlanta 


146 Marietta St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Let UsAdd Your Name To This List 





i UR service to textile mills is the result of years of 
| experience in installing textile theatre equipment. 
| Our representatives call upon the mills personally, lay out 
the plans, advise on the proper equipment required and 
|| finally supervise the installation and the starting of the 
| theatre. In other words, they take the whole problem off 
| your hands and do not turn over the work to you until the 
| theatre is operating satisfactorily. 
| The textile industry is demanding the best moving pictures 


| for their employees and that is why they regularly specify 
| POWER’S PROJECTORS. 


| Ihat is why more Power’s Projectors are used by textile 
mills in the South than all other projectors combined. 

We carry a complete line of supply parts and equipment 
at our various branches. Your orders for supply parts 
will be filled the same day the order is received. What- 
ever are your needs for your theatre, we can supply them. 














i 








% We‘have a special offer for Textile Mills. 


May we present it to you? 








Satisfied Users of 
POWER’S PROJECTORS 


ALABAMA 
W. A. Handley Mfg. Co..... 
Tallassee Mills .....+++- 
Pairfax Mill ...c.-0%-: 
Avon Mills ........ 
Lanett Cotton Mills 


Indian Head Mi.ls . 
Selma Mfg. Co. . 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills .... 


GEORGIA 
Elm City Cotton Mills . 
3ibb Mfg. Co. 
Roswell Mfg. Co. 
Gainesville Cotton 
B.bb Mfg. Co. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. ....... 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Milstead Mfg. Co. 
Thomaston Cotton Mills 
Exposition Cotton Mill . 
Habersham Mill . 
Trion Company 
Union Point Mfg. Co. 
Hillside Cotton Mill .. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham Hosiery Milis ........... 
Pamona Mile .......eese00% + 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co. ... 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills ... 
Rocky Mount Mills ......... 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co. .... 
Roxboro Cotton Mills ...... , 
Consolidated Textile Corp. ... 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills .. 


Mill 


Erwin Cotton Mills .....cscccceses 
Cannon Manufacturing Co. .......- 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Baldwin Cotton Mills ............ 
Tucapau Mills 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. ... 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. .. 
Monaghan Mil-s 
Drayton Mills ........ 
WIGUEE SEIN 28s ce cede 
Conestee Mills ........ 
Kershaw Cotton Mills . 
Abbeville Cotton Mills . 
Chesnee Mi.ls ........ 
Union-Buffalo Mills .. 
Victor-Monaghan Mills 
Victor-Monaghan Mills 
Pacolet Mfg. Co, .... 
Aragon Mills ....... 
Granitevil.e Mfg. Co. ..... 
Woodside Cotton Mills .... 
Orr Cotton Mills 
Issaqueena Mills 
Clifton Mfg. Co. .. 
D. E. Converse Co. 
Winnsboro Mills ... 
Monarch Mill's .... 
Republic Cotton Mills 


., -Roanoke 
Tallassee 

.. .-Pairfax 
Sylacauga 
....+Lanett 
. Cordova 

.. Selma 
.-- Siluria 


.. LaGrange 
Porterdale 

. - Roswell 

. Gainesville 

. Columbus 
New Holland 
..Manchester 
. .Milstead 

. .Thomaston 
.. Atlanta 

. Habersham 


Union Point 
... LaGrange 


. Greensboro 
...- Lawndale 


..-Rocky Mount 
. Cherokee Falls 


-».-Kannapolis 


pevéuee Chester 
eoeas Tucapau 
Ware Shoals 
.»»+ Whitmire 
..-Greenvilie 

. Spartanburg 


....Conestee 
.... Kershaw 
.. Abbeville 
. ++. Ohesnee 
....Buffalo 
...- Seneca 

. Jonesville 
.. » Pacolet 

. -Rockhill 

.. Vancluse 

. Greenvi.le 

. Anderson 

. Central 

.. Clifton 

.. Glendale 
Winnsboro 


chamea Lockhart 


..- Great Fals 


‘Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


WILLIAM OLDKNOW, President. 


No. Nine Nassau St. 


ATLANTA OR 










THREE TWENTY-EIGHT CALIFORNIA ST. 


Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 
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SMM 


SIMPLEX PROvECTORS - 


ARE CONCEDED TO BE THE MOST SUPERIOR 
MOTION PICTURE PROJECTION APPARATUS ON 
THE MARKET AND ARE USED BY THE LARGEST 
THEATRES, COTTON MILLS AND INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
OUR BOOKLET OF “PLAIN FACTS” WILL BE 
MAILED ON REQUEST. AFTER AN EXHAUSTIVE 
TEST AND MINUTE INVESTIGATIONS EXTEND- 
ING OVER A LONG PERIOD 


THE BEMIS BROS. BAG CO. 


BEMIS, TENN., RECENTLY PURCHASED TWO 
COMPLETE SIMPLEX PROJECTORS AND WRITE 
“WE ARE INDEED WELL SATISFIED WITH OUR 
INSTALLATION, AND CAN HEARTILY RECOM- 
MEND A SIMPLEX PROJECTOR—THE RESULTS 
ARE CERTAINLY ALL THAT ANYONE COULD 
REQUIRE.” 


{KE 


Ma 


Let Us Send an Expert 
To Assist You in Your Plans 


REMEMBER WE FURNISH AUDITORIUMS 
COMPLETELY INCLUDING CHAIRS, 
LIGHTING FIXTURES, SWITCH BOARDS, 
SCENERY, ETC. 


LUCA i COMPANY 
| MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


OF HIGH GRADE THEATRE EQUIPMENT 
ATLANTA | GEORGIA 
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A few of thousands of plants 
NOW USING 
CHAPMANS 

As Standard Equipment 





GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR OO. 
Boston, Mass. 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CO. 
Plainfie'd, N. J. 
PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
OESTERLEIN MACHINE CO 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
GOULD & EBERHARDT 

Newark, N. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CoO 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 
FORD MOTOR CO. 
Walkerville. Ont. 
FISHER BODY CO 
Detroit, Mich. 
WATERBURY M\N’F’G CO 
Waterbury, Conn. 

ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL 
Rock Island, Il. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL OO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
Franklin, Pa. 
ORUCIBLE STEEL CO. 
Jersey City and Pittsburgh 
HOOVER STEEL BALL CO. 
Ann Harbor. Mich. 
AMERICAN EVER READY OO. 
Long Island City. N. Y. 
NATIONAL TOOL CO. 
Cleve'and, Ohio 
SUPERIOR GAS ENGINE CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 
AMERICAN CAN CO 
Newark, N. J. 

EAGLE PENCIL CO. 

New York City, N. Y. 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 

FERRY CAP & SET SCREW CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
Buffalo. N. Y. 
RUDOLPH WURLITZER a 
North Tonawanda, N. Y 

GRIFFON CO. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

DEEP RIVER MILLS 
Rand'‘eman. N. C. 
SCHWARZENBACH HUBER OO. 
West Hoboken, N. J. 
GLEASON WORKS 
Rochester, N. Y. 
VICTORIA COTTON MILLS 
Rock Hill. 8. O. 
WILLYS CORPN. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
HAMILTON-BEACH OO 
Racine, Wis. 
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Who Pays? 


Who pays for the power that friction steals 
—right in your own plant? 


You do! But that is because you have 
not become familiar with the famous 


CHAPMAN BALL BEARINGS. 


Day after day, year in and year out, you 
keep on paying for power that you do not 
get—power that FRICTION consumes. 


CHAPMAN.-IZE NOW 
AND SAVE MONEY 


Here is an investment that will save you 
money as long as you are a producer through 
the use of power—an investment that pays 
for itself in a couple of years. ‘‘CHAPMAN 
BALL BEARINGS ON ALL YOUR LINE- 
SHAFTING ELIMINATES FRICTION.”’ 


Fool-proof, trouble-proof, care-free are these 
enemies of friction—and they’ll save you as 
much as 15% to 40% in power costs. 


The saving is too great to ignore! 
You pay for CHAPMAN’S whether 
you buy them or not! 

Why not have them? 


Drop us a line, we'll be glad to tell you more. 


TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING COMPANY 
1061 MILITARY ROAD BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Toronto, Can. 
Representatives in Principal Cities. 


| THEY AT YOUR PRESENT HANGER FRAMES | 





See us pat the TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
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The Belting for— 


Real Service and Economy 


Overhead and on all sides moves a net- 
work of belts. From the engine room to 
the shipping room, power is constantly 
being transmitted through belting, to 
perform the various operations necessa- 
ry to your profits. Unreliable, cheap 
belting is spelling loss to you every day! 
Stop this leak! In the future, use 
Cocheco Belting and get real service and 
economy. 


Cocheco Belting is tough, pliable and 
durable. Every inch is cut from strips 
taken from the center of the butt, and is 
pure oak tanned. For 78 years we have 
been solving belt problems and supply- 
ing highest quality belting. 


Let us tell you more about Cocheco 
Belting. 


Write today 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


gs Dover, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 
- _ 71-73 M St.. 157 Summer St. 
BELTING " MG ccs ti. ™. New York. N. » # Boston, Mass. 
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THE A. & F. BROWN CO. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Engineering and Sales Office, 79 Barclay Street, New York 


wom POWER TRANSMISSION SPECIALISTS mcr se 
izabethport, N. J. New York City 


1898 
stablished 1854 Incorporated 189 


a Friction Clutch Pulley 
“Vertical Belt. Tightener 


The worst and most prevalent leak in manufacturing and power 
plants is due to properly designed and cheaply made Power 
Transmission Machinery. 

Our specialty is designing, building and, if desired, erecting Power 
Transmission Machinery of a quality superior to the commer- 
cial grade in order to prevent leakage due to break-downs and 
excessive friction. 


The Original Double Braced Adjustable Hanger 
with 
F. Brown’s Patented Metallic Wick Self-Oiler 


(Copied by many but never equalled) 
This oiler will not clog or glaze and the freedom of the feed maintains a film 
of oil between shaft and bearing. The shaft runs in oil. 
Many of these hangers have been in constant use for 30 to 40 years without 
rebabbitting and still in good condition. Where there is friction there is 
wear. When the wear is not appreciable there cannot be much friction. 


F. Brown’s Patent 
Friction Clutch Couplings and Pulleys, etc. 


Designed for high speed and heavy loads. Durable, simple, few parts, no 


springs. 
F. Brown’s Patent Self-Acting Siren 


as used on U. S. Navy vessels and army transports that carried our soldiers 
“over there.” 

Adopted and installed after competitive tests by the Committee of Safety, 
as an alarm in case of an aerial attack on New York City during the war. 
By the U. S. and many foreign lighthouse departments as a fog signal. 
By towns, oil refineries and large manufacturing plants as a fire and riot 
alarm. y 

Also made to operate by compressed air. 


Ball Color Mixers 
For mixing and secondary grinding of dyes, chemicals, colors, etc. Con- 
tains 5 balls 3” to 5” diam., according to size of globe. yey 
Newman Patent Continuous Service Foot Valve ily =| 
No stoppage for cleaning. Outer screen is raised above surface to clean |" 7’ Ssh “vries 


P . : 
and lowered again. Circular scraper (on upper screen) cleans inner screen | \ 
of any deposit accumulated while upper screen was raised. ‘ 
i Jaw Clute! oupling ae 


ECONOMY is where quality determines the price, 
not where price controls the quality. 


Double Angle ing. 


te 


Catalogue on request. 
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CAST-IRON 
HANGERS 


“Universal Giant’ Ring Oiling 
Ball and Socket Hangers are 
made of Cast Iron and are 
Practically Indestructible. 


CAST IRON is the only material 
that will give the rigidity and 
strength needed to support Line 
Shafting. 


“UNIVERSAL GIANT” CAST 
IRON Hangers are non-flexible and 
hold the shaft in position without 
bending or working apart. 


BALL AND SOCKET ADJUST- 

MENT reduces friction and insures 

perfect alignment of shafting. 

RING OILING BEARINGS provide 
_ positive Automatic Lubrication. 


T. B. Woop’s SONS Co., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SHAFTING, COUPLINGS, SET COLLARS, HANGERS 
PILLOW BLOCKS, PULLEYS, ROPE SHEAVES, FRICTION CLUTCHES, BELT TIGHTENERS 
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Strom 


Mr. W. C. Cobb, general superintendent of the Ware Shoals Mfg. 
Company, speaking at the Annual Convention of the Southern 
Textile Association, for 1922, said in part: 


‘¢‘ About two years ago I began to experiment with ball bearings 
on pickers. A drummer came around and talked ball bearings on 
pickers, until to get rid of him I tried them on one set of machines, 
though I didn’t know just what I was doing myself. Finally, I had 
a man go from my office and weigh the laps from these pickers. 
Then I had him weigh the laps from all the pickers. 


‘“We had been putting back about 40% of the laps. I then equipped 
all the aprons and eveners, and we are now getting less than 1% 
of the laps set back.”’ 
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The bearings that 
proved so successful 
were Strom Bearings, 
and what they did in Mr. 
Cobb’s mill can be du- 
plicated in your mill. 
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If you have not installed 
ball bearings on your 
. apron and evener rolls, 
you are losing an excep- 
tionally good opportuni- 
ty toimprove your work. 
These bearings are inex- 
pensive and not difficult 
to apply. 
Write to the Aldrich 
Machine Works, Green- 
. wood, 8. C., who sup- 
plied these bearings for 
Mr. Cobb’s mill. 


U.S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 




















4544 Palmer St. Chicago, IH. 


(219) va 
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Chain Your Motor to Your Machine 


WITH a Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive, you can transmit 
practically the full power of the motor—without slip or 
loss of power. 98.2% efficient—on actual test—is its record- 


Our experienced power transmission engineers can help you 
get better results from your power transmission equipment- 
Their advice is yours for asking. Send for our specialist 
on textile machinery drives. 


Write for books Nos. 425, 543, 544 and 487-A. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY Flexible as a Belt- 


PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 4 Positive as a Gear— 
BOSTON-—49 Federal Street CHARLOTTE? N. C.—J. S. Cothran, Commercial Bank Bldg: . More Efficient tl Either. 


LINK-BELT | 
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Bowser Products 


For Handling Gasoline 
and Oils Wherever 
Sold or Used 


Filling Station Pumps 
and Tanks for Gas- 
oline. 

Portable Tanks for Oil 
and Gasoline. 

Storage and Measuring 
Outfits for Paint Oils, 
Kerosene and Lubri- 
cating Oils. 

Carload Oil Storage 
Tanks. 

Power Pumps. 

Dry Cleaners’ Under- 
ground NapthaClari- 
fying Systems. 

Richardson-Phenix Oil 
Circulating and Fil- 
tering Systems and 
Force Feed Lubri- 
cators. 

Write for Booklets 
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“What Did the Inspector Say, Bill?” 


“What he said about the way we handle our oils was aplenty, 
Jim,” answered Bill. “He said those leaky drums scattered all 
over the plant made the worst kind of a fire risk. And that 
means the company is forced to pay the maximum rate—all 
because we don’t have proper oil storage.” 


Many a plant has cut its insurance load by installing Bowser equipment, 
which insures minimum rates by eliminating fire hazards. The saving on 
insurance, plus the saving on oil, will pay for the whole equipment. 


Moreover, Bowser systems eliminate waste, check purchases, measure 
every drop used, cut labor costs to the very lowest point—and do their 
full part in insuring better lubrication and few mechanical troubles. 


Booklet A-45, which we will gladly mail, tells the story. Better still, ask 
our engineers to make a survey of your plant and prove what a Bowser 
system will do for you. Start your drive for production economy by 
writing us today. 


S.F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Self-Measuring Pumps 


Home Plant: Fort Wayne, Indiana “ Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
Factories and Warehouses: Albany, Dallas, Milwaukee, San Francisco, Sydney. 


District and Sales Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver. 
Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Oklahoma City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, St. Louis, San Francisco, Toronto, Washington Representatives Everywhere. 








Branch Offices with Service Departments in Principa | Cities in this Country and Abroad. 
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Check up 


Try to form a mental picture of the Company which is 
selling you lubricants. 


Check against the items on the blank below. 
Are you buying from a Company which— 


Yes. N. 
1. Is entirely dependable? 


2. Has a wide choice of crude? 
Controls every process of refining, handling and manufacture? 
Has adequate and efficient shipping facilities? 
Handles product from well to purchaser? 


Which has thousands of tank cars on all the railroads of the 
country? 


Maintains warehouses at all important centers. 
Fleet of motor vehicles for local delivery? 


Huge stock of lubricants of all kinds on hand at all times all 
over the country? 


Are the oils of high grade, of constant quality, fully able to meet 
your varying requirements ? 

1]. Can the seller supply all your lubricating needs, and also your 
burning oils? 


12. Can the seller supply you with unstinted engineering service 
through experienced and capable lubricating engineers? 


C) 
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If your checks show all “Yes’s’”” you are buying from a 
“good” company. 

If there are a number of “No’s” it will pay you to investi- 
gate what The Texas Company offers—for the above is a 
skeleton of some of the things which are earning a very 
high regard for Texaco Lubricants in all lines of industry. 


When Do You Want To Take It Up With Us? 


Do you want to become a free subscriber to our magazine ‘‘Lubrication!’’ Published 


monthly by us and devoted exclusively to the scientific selection and use of lubricants 
Fill out this coupon below and mail to: 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. O. 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Sold the world over 


Street... 


State —-_- 
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Fine and Fancy Cotton and 


Silk Mixed Goods 


Selling Agents— 


HUNTER MANUFACTURING 
AND COMMISSON CO.., 


58 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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Check up 


Try to form a mental picture of the Company which is 
selling you lubricants. 

Check against the items on the blank below. 

Are you buying from a Company which— 


Yes. N. 


Is entirely dependable? 

Has a wide choice of crude? 

Controls every process of refining, handling and manufacture? 
Has adequate and efficient shipping facilities? 

Handles product from well to purchaser? 


Which has thousands of tank cars on all the railroads of the 
country? 


Maintains warehouses at all important centers. 
Fleet of motor vehicles for local delivery? 


Huge stock of lubricants of all kinds on hand at all times all 
over the country? 


Are the oils of high grade, of constant quality, fully able to meet 
your varying requirements? 

Can the seller supply all your lubricating needs, and also your 
burning oils? 


Can the seller supply you with unstinted engineering service 
through experienced and capable lubricating engineers? 
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If your checks show all “Yes’s’’ you are buying from a 
“good” company. 

If there are a number of “‘No’s” it will pay you to investi- 
gate what The Texas Company offers—for the above is a 
skeleton of some of the things which are earning a very 
high regard for Texaco Lubricants in all lines of industry. 


When Do You Want To Take It Up With Us? 


Do you want to become a free subscriber to our magazine ‘‘Lubrication?’’ Published 


monthly by us and devoted exclusively to the scientific selection and use of lubricants 
Fill out this coupon below and mail to: 


“THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. O. 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Sold the world over 


Street —.- 
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JUDSON MILLS 
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Fine and Fancy Cotton and 


Silk Mixed Goods 


Selling Agents— 


HUNTER MANUFACTURING 
AND COMMISSON CO., 


58 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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Southern Textile itty <1 


Jackson Street, rear of Post Office, Greenville, S. C. 


DEALERS IN 


Cotton Mill Machinery and Supplies 


re Ie as as oe 


Electrical Apparatus Steam Plants 


Complete Equipments Bought and Sold 


—— TA 00 


J. L. BUSSEY ; W. W. BUSSEY, JR. 


J. L. BUSSEY & COMPANY 
COTTON BROKERS 


Mill Trade a Specialty Greenville, S. C. 
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PITAL $ 30000000 
' CAPACITY 75,000 BALES 


+ GREENVILLE, S.C. 


QVER 500,000 bales of cotton are consumed annually within a radius of 50 miles of this 
Warehouse. 

Situated in the midst of the great Cotton Manufacturing district of the Carolinas. 

Facilities for distributing Mill Cotton are unsurpassed. 

Have re-shipping privileges, without additional cost, from all points throughout the Cotton States, 

South and West of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Its receipts are well and favorably known to all Southern, Eastern and Western Banks. 

Warehouses are protected with Sprinkler System, which guarantees best insurance rates. 

Our rates for services rendered patrons are reasonable. 

For further information, apply to 


C. T. TURNER, Manager, Greenville, S. C. 
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INCORPORATED Be dic! 


OFFICES 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
W. S. GRIFFIN, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. SPARTANBURG, S. C 


WADE COTHRAN, Secy. & Treas. ANDERSON, 5S. C. 
W. F. JACKSON, Asst. Treas. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
J. P. MANLEY, SAVANNAH, GA. 


D. E. MceCUEN, } raw Mgrs. TOCCOA, GA Pel | 


LAVONIA, GA. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


NORFOLK, VA. P1-| 


Greenville, S.C. on 
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SS WELD & COTHRAN 
ee Siti 
Cotton Merchants 
MAIN OFFICE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
L. A. COTHRAN, Prest. 


E. M. WELD, Vice-Pres. 
MEMBERS N. Y. COTTON EXCHANGE 


Gravel, Tin, Slate or 


Tile Roofing 
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Slasher Hoods and 
Cotton Piping 
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NORTH CAROLINA HEADQUARTERS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FRANCIS WEBSTER, Manager 


J. A. Piper Roofing Co., 


River and Court Streets, 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Correspondents: 


Stephen M. Weld & Co., 
New York, and all branches 
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FIFTH SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


Textile Hall, Greenville, South Carolina 
October 19th to 25th Inclusive 


Will open at ten o’clock Thursday morning, October 19th, will be closed Sunday, 
and re-open Monday. It will end Wednesday night, the 25th. 

This exposition is one of the most important events of its kind in the world. 
The South spins and weaves a large portion of the earth’s production of cotton. 

Here will be seen textile machinery, devices, appliances and supplies. No 
manufacturer can afford not to be informed of the latest inventions, improvements 
and equipment. The superintendent, overseer or secondhand who misses this show 
will be handicapped in performing his work. E very mill operative who can pos- 
sibly do so, should visit it. 

Numbers.of mills consider payment of expenses of principal employees to and 
from the show a good investment. 

It will require several days to see all the show. One day, however, is better 
than none. 

We invite all who have an interest in the industrial development of the coun- 
try to attend. 


Textile Hall Corporation 
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Induction 
Motors 
for 
Every Type 
of 
Textile 


% HP. 1720 R.P.M 7 


7% HP. 1720 R.P.M. 
Loom Motor Type ‘‘AR’’ Spin- 


ning Frame Motor. 


Complete (Sum il Send 
Electrical | Fe ) for 
Equipments | “jm 7 Bulletin 


Electrical Machinery i i Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Steam Turbines P. Transmission Machiner 
Steam Engines ad N U FA CT U RIN G Cc ©) M Be N Y and napa ee moti 

yi meg oer Steam and Electric Hoists 

Crushing and Cement Air Compressors - Air Brakes 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A, NOs 


TS a AREER RIM 
ALLIS-CHALMERS ED : ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS ‘ A at PROOUCTS 
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REDUCED POWER COSTS 


The use of stop-check valves to auto- 


matically isolate any one of a bank of 


boilers due to a tube failure or pressure 
drop within that boiler; the use of prop- 
erly designed pipe bends to eliminate 
expansion strains in the piping; the use 
of Cranetilt return traps to automatically 
feed very hotcondensationintothe boilers; 
and the use of sediment separators to 
isolate scale and foreign matter in pipe 
lines to automatic. devices; all these 
tend to produce the most efficient boiler 


operation and reduce maintenance costs. 


Crane stop-check valves are supplied in 
angle and straight-way patterns, for hori- 
zontal or vertical piping. Crane direct 
return traps for feeding condensation at 
any pressure or temperature have capaci- 
ties up to 28,000 pounds per hour. 
Crane pipe bends are of any dimensions 
and material and Crane sediment traps 
are of any size up to 12 inches and accom- 
modate steam pressures up to 250 pounds. 


ELAS a 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE.. CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 


Works: 





Chicago and Bridgeport 


® 


! 


CRANE STOP-CHECK VALVE, STEAM TRAP AND SEDIMENT TRAP INSTALLATION IN BOILER ROOM—CAPITAL ELEVATOR CO., DULUTH 
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oungstown Pipe 





Is widely used for purposes in 






which bending is necessary. 






There is no better indication of 


| 
= 
= 
== 
its quality than this fact, be 2 






cause pipé that bends freel; 






without fracture or opening of 
seams is made of good steel and 
welded thoroughly. The pho 
tograph shown herewith was 
furnished by a large fabricator 
on the Pacific Coast, whose 
continued satisfaction with 
‘Youngstown’? Pipe made 
him enthusiastic. 














It was the endorsement of users, pleased and surprised at the 
results secured with ‘‘Youngstown’’ Pipe that made necessary the 
increase in our annual capacity from a few thousand to 650,000 tons 





per vear. 







‘*Youngstown”’ Pipe can be obtained from good jobbers every- 
where. If yours does not handle it, we will be glad to have you 
communicate with us at any of the following sales offices: 






The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


SS DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
= BOSTON—120 Franklin 8t vVITTSBURGH—Oliver Bldg DENVER—First Nat’! Bank Bidg 
S= NEW YORK—30 Church 8t. CLEVELAND—Leader-News Bidg DALLAS—1401-2 Magnolid Bldg. 
>> PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania Bhig DETROIT—Dime Savings Bank Bldg SAN FRANCISCO—604 Mission Bldg 
—_ ATLANTA—Healey Bldg. CHICAGO—McCormick Bidg. SEATTLE—Central Bide 
—- ° ST. LOUIS—1139 Olive St 
== = 

EXPORT SALES AGENT—Consolidated Steel Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York. N. ¥ 
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Manning Type Vertical Boiler 
Adapted for Mill Work 











INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








Southern Representative, BOSTON NEW YORK 
Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Repeat Orders 


HERE are four basic reasons 

why repeatorders for Harrington 
Stokers are being received in con- 
stantly increasing numbers—High 
Efficiency — Wide Range of Capac- 
ities—Low Maintenance Costs and 
Ease of Operation. 
Users are quick to realize the advantages 
of this Stoker, developed in 20 years of 
specialization, and their repeat orders 
naturally follow. 


—the ability of the Harrington Stoker to 
burn every kind of coal at high efficiencies 
is only one of these developments. Briefly 
told, the other advantages are— 


















2. Operation on either forced or 
natural draft. 

3. Even air distribution over 
entire fuel bed under perfect 
control operated fromthefront. 

4. Patented grate construction— 
no clinker trouble. 

5. A non-sifting, self-cleaning 
grate. 

6. All moving parts and all parts 
subjected to the fire easily 
replaceable from the front 
without stopping the stoker. 

7. Only one turning shaft— 
nothing at rear to require 
lubrication or attention. 

8. Entirely enclosed drive oper- 

ated from the front. 























These features combined in one machine 
result in marked economy records. We 
will be glad to give you test figures tabu- 
lated from installations in use. Repeat 












In May, 1920, The Cleveland 







ieee ts Seenlangpine "ince orders, the convincing proofs, are nearly 
then they have installed 18 always larger than the first orders. 






additional Harringtons. 






Your inquiry will receive 
Branches: prompt attention 
New York Chicago 


Piteburgh Columbus The United Machine & Mfg. Co. 


[a Dept. S. Canton, Ohio 
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Sta-White Makes the Difference 


The buyer who best serves his own interests 
never overlooks the plain facts and truth about 
paint. He knows that buying paint right calls 
for a definite knowledge of what paint will and 
will not do. He gives first consideration to ser- 
vice records. 


Poor paint is the sink-hole into which untold 
thousands of dollars are poured yearly. The 
buyer can eliminate the likelihood of failure and 
loss by selecting that paint which has a demon- 
strated value and backed by a manufacturer 
whose reputation for quality and integrity is un- 
questioned. 


Sta-White is not made to fit a price. It is made 
to fit a service and how well it has served can 
best be illustrated by the extensive and continued 
use of this product by such a vast number of 
mills throughout the textile industry. 


Sta-White is the mill white paint that stays white. 
Its use means proven service, a low per year cost, 
with utmost paint satisfaction. 


Sta-White is one of the Degraco line of dependable paints. Sold 
through branch offices with warehouse stocks in all principal cities 


Detroit Graphite Company 
Makers of Paints in all Colors for all Purposes 
567 Twelfth Street 3 : s : Detroit, U.S. A. 


Made in Canada by Dominion Paint Works, Limited, Walkerville, Ont. 
in aa aia 9 aera CRE Tie Biel” GE tp RST 





See our Exhibit at the Textile Show, 
Greenville, October rgth-25th. 


Superior Gra- | * Rig 

phite Paint—<« |BAG a , “3 &| pure white, light- 

protective coating a = reflecting oil paint |e ar: % vt Beg: | colo 
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STONECUTTER MILLS, SPINDALE, NN. ¢ 
Designed by 
J. E. Sirrine - Greenville, SC. 
Erected by 
Potter ©? Shakleford Greenville, SC. 
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PAINTS 
VARNISHES 


ENAMELS 


Brick 
and Concrete 
Paints — for in- 
teriors and exteriors 
Concrete Walls, 
Floor Hardener, 


Degraco-Tone 
an oil paint in flat 
finish for interior 
use on Plaster 
Walls, Woodwork, 
Wall Board, Con- 
crete, Tile, Metal. 


Degraco House 

tx| Paints—all colors 

§| for exterior and in- 
terior surfaces. 

i | High quality and 
oae| durability assure 
low ultimate cost. 
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West End Plant---Atiantic Ice & Coal Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
Morgan & Dillon Architects. 


This modern and well equipped ice 
plant was completed in record time by 
one of our experienced and efficient 
organizations. 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL, CANADA 
NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES PARIS, FRANCE 
CHICAGO PHOENIX LIMA, PERU 
PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. HAVANA, CUBA 
DETROIT VANCOUVER, B. C. TAMPICO, MEXICO 


BUILDERS OF SUPERSTRUCTURES aswettas SUBSTRUCTURES 


OCTOBER, 1922. 
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Ask the Men who 
Use It ! 


They know. Hundreds of letters from 
them tell us how HOCKADAY has coated 
the walls of their buildings for years— 
saved them hundreds of dollars because 
stains, dirt, finger prints, and grease could 
be removed from its surface by a simple 
washing. Also HOCKADAY saves hun- 
dreds more because it does away with the 
necessity of constant re-painting. 

HOCKADAY is mixed by experts to 
cover a maximum amount of wall surface 


thoroughly for every gallon. ‘lwo coats 


do the work of three coats of inferior 
paints—the most efficient, most econom- 
ical, most durable finish for walls that 


you ean buy. 


Are you interested in painting? Then 
send for ‘‘ Paint Mileage,’’ our beautiful- 
ly illustrated book of practical facts. It’s 
sent to you free 
part. 


—no obligation on your 
Brim full of vital information. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-1829 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
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‘The Cement Paint’’ 
Like Cement—Improves With Age. 
And It Remains White 


Did you ever stop to think that cement becomes 
more durable with age? Water on cement has a 
tendency to increase its hardness. Likewise, with 
‘“‘Zemco-Lite,”” the Cement Paint. 


‘“‘Zemco-Lite’’ embodies all the time-testing quali- 
ties of cement. With its aggregate of Portland 
Cement, reprocessed with suitable minerals, 
‘“‘Zemco-Lite’’ lasts much longer than ordinary oil 
paint. It is the paint for your mill. 


Will not discolor, crack, peel, chip or collect dust. 
Sets in a smooth white coating, defying steam, 
moisture, weather or mill conditions. 
““Zemco-Lite”’ can be easily washed with soap and 
water. 

Submit your painting problems to us. Our experts 
and laboratories are at your service and disposal. 


A Complete Line of Mill Village: Paints 
We also manufacture a complete line of paints for exterior 
work, and mill village painting. These are made in a num- 
ber of various colors to suit your requirements. 





Drop us a card and get more detailed information. 
» American Cement! Paint Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
; - <® 
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To Locate Textile Mills Where 


Raw Materials, Power, Labor 
and Climate are Found Together 


HILE the Textile Industry as a whole is the 

most profitable industry in this country, the 
success of a new mill or unit depends fundamentally 
upon the proximity and abundance of raw materials; 
power at a reasonable cost; a supply of intelligent 
labor; and a favorable climate. 

Given these, management and capital can build up 
an organization that will function harmoniously and 
operate profitably. 

Through his wide experience and training, the 
Engineer can give invaluable assistance to those who 
are seeking to enter this most profitable industry by 
building new textile mills or establishing new branches 
to existing plants. 

The subject is discussed interestingly and more 
fully in—“Picks to the Minute.” Ask for a copy or 
invite discussion with one of our representatives. 
Discussion involves no obligation. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


Greenville South Carolina 
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GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO, 


ADMINISTRATION BLDG. 
PROVIDENCE PLANT 


istributor Service 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Robt. G. Barr & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Wm. F. Harticon 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
J. Russell & Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
F. P. Van Hosen Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 


a ees R. 1 
. B. Farnum Co. 
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Preferred! 


O fashion the delicate tracery of the finest silver- 
ware requires good light as well as rare skill. 
. . so the interior of the Gorham Manufacturing 

Company was OJACO Mill Whitened. 
Dark corners that cast shadows— interfering with pro- 
duction and perfection—have now disappeared. 
The walls and ceilings of this world-renowned manu- 
facturing plant now reflect the sun’s rays and keep 
down the cost of artificial lighting. 


Learn why OJACO Mill White gives more and 
better light wherever it is applied. Consult the 
nearest OJACO distributor for further details. 


Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc. 


Paint Makers 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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EDUCING- DRAINAGE-COST 


Mill maintained streets, properly surfaced and drained, 
are lasting investments in economy—paying continuous 
dividends in traffic efficiency, community progress,’ and 
workers’ health and contentment. 








Armco Culverts assure . - Neither shallow fills, 
capacity drainage at all % oe Re 3 a ponderous traffic, se- 
times and under all con- ae: : Ses ats 2 vere weather, climatic 
ditions — their rugged ' 


changes nor other usual 
tensile strength and vast 


lastic; devastating influences 
elasticity are an insur- 
ance against costly hold any menace for 
street repair and re- the street drained with 


placement expenditures. ke a. Armco Culverts. 


First Cost - The Last Cost 
Armco Culverts WEAR 


Constructed of a basic metal 99.84% pure—Armco Culverts by their serried arch con- 
struction withstand extraordinary pressure, as well as shock, vibration, expansion or con- 
traction. Nothing about them to break—se'f-resistant to the ravages of heavy weather or 
the wear of constant street traffc—Armco Culverts may be confidently expected to far out- 
last the street. 


Easy to install—merely common sense and common labor required—just as easy to remove 
to another location—Armco Culverts cost less first and last—specify them for assured 
economy and performance. 


Our research and engineering 
department will be very glad 
to give you the benefit of their 
extensive experience and 
knowledge of drainage—upon 
request and without obligation. 


THE DIXIE CULVERT& METAL CO. 
ATLANTA ----- GEORGIA 
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Yarn wound on cylinder 
entering Beam Dyeing 
Kettle 
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Sulfur Blues for Cotton— 


Realizing that dyers are showing greatly increased 
interest in the newer and less expensive methods of 
dyeing such as raw stock, cop and beam dyeing, etc., 
the National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc., 
has made a special study of the requirements of 
these processes. 


It has produced 'a series of sulfur colors having 
excellent solubility and level-dyeing properties which 
are especially suitable for these methods of coloring. 
The Company calls the especial attention of cotton 
manufacturers to its three sulfindone blues— 


National Sulfindone Blue B Conc. 
National Sulfindone Brilliant Blue G Conc. 
National Sulfindone Indigo Blue B G Conc. 


with full confidence that these will be found of ex- 
cellent service in all classes of work whether in the 
various methods of yarn dyeing, on piece goods or 
on_raw stock. 


National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc. 


New York Chicago Charlotte Toronto Philadelphia 
Boston Hartford Montreal Providence San Francisco 
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Published Monthly by 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
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L. L. ARNOLD, Editor. R. W. PHILIP, Associate Editor. 
Editorial and Advertising Departments, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. Orders for any change in advertising must reach Atlanta previous tv 


Subscriytion price, $1.00 ry : 0 ; Forei , 4 : 
82.00 a year. Entered of tea’ Balen Gan Bat Ry i abiaiiiselieen the tenth of the month preceding month of issue, otherwise publishers 
— cannot be responsible for changes. 


Contributions to the columns of Cotton are solicited and paid for 


after publication. The name ef contributors need not necessarily be When changing address, notify us, not the postmaster. Always give 
nsed, but must accompany all manuscripts. the old address as well as the new one. 

Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Volume 86 Member Audit Bureau of Circulation. No. 12 
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Manufacturing and Commission Co. 
58-60 Worth Street New York City 


World-Wide Distributor 
of Cotton Fabrics 


Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Fabrics for Home and Export 


Domestic Branch Offices 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
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i Making Stars of Home Talent. 

A state college in the southwest has added a department to encourag' 
3 the production of home-talent plays in communities throughout the 
x state. It supplies detailed information as to how to make such produc- 
tions successful. 
. A convention was held recently in Chicago by the men and women 
ei 
4 who train local amateurs in home-talent plays throughout the country. 
4 This is the day of developing home-talent. 
a It is being done, too, in the cotton industry. 
4 In the cotton mills of the country are hundreds of department heads 
d who would like to play more important parts in the big drama of busi- 


ness. They are anxious to be among the leading performers in the pro- 
duction, “Making the Mill Pay Better.” 


Like the state college, COTTON offers suggestions for making the 
production successful. It is a friendly coach that insists upon all who 
take part in the big drama “learning their lines” thoroughly. It demon- 
strates how the department head who is now a star in a certain mill “made 
a hit” by foiling some of the villains. in the shape of mill problems, just 
before they could cast a blot upon the firm’s spotless record for quality. 
It tells how the workers in all departments of the mills are being devel 
oped in their parts. 

The home-talent will learn from the advertising pages of COTTON 
what “properties” are necessary for a successful production of “Making 
the Mill Pay Better.” They will learn what equipment will best play its 
part and can surely be relied upon for every performance. 

After the friendly coaching of COTTON, the home-talent will be able 
to walk upon the stage with more confidence. Through learning how 
others have handled the important details, they will know how to act 
themselves. They will be well-started toward the time when they will 
be cast for still more important parts. And in the cotton industry, as 
well as in the theatre, the stars deserve and get more recognition and 


more money. 


Whenever the ambitious men in the cotton mills of the country are 
not feeling quite sure they are “up on their lines” they will find that 


COTTON is a very good prompter. 


Are your foremen taking advantage of this opportunity? 


An Invitation. 


Readers, advertisers, representatives of advertisers, and other friends, 
are cordially invited to visit COTTON’S booth at Spaces 582 and 583 


during the week of the Greenville Show. Our representatives will wel- 






come you and be glad to have your viewpoint on many subjects of mutual | 





interest. 
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“T think that there is so much real practical 
data in COTTON that it is most impossible for 
any of us to grasp it all at one reading; therefore 
I have a regular filing place where I file for future 
reference each issue. It is also a great help as a 
buyer’s guide as you can find anything you want 
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listed in it.” 
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The Rising Cost of Government. 


“There is not a menace in the world to- 
day like that of growing public indebted- 
‘i ness and mounting publie expenditures.” 

Since, early in his administration, President Harding 
spoke the above words, strenuous and honest effort un- 
doubtedly has been made to reduce the cost of Federal 
Government operations. Many over-lapping war expenses 
have been liquidated. The new budget system, in apply- 
ing method and intelligence to the shaping of estimates 
and introducing needed coordination between the. depart- 
ments in buying and in using what is bought, has achieved 
savings that total in the millions. Expenditures during 
the present fiseal year may be several hundred million dol- 
lars below those of the last year. 


Yet the cost of the Federal Government still is astound- 
ing, both actually and comparatively. While appropria- 
tions so far made by Congress indicate a total somewhere 
around $3,750,000,000, the expenditures for the year end- 
ing Juhe 30, next, very probably will be close to $4,000,- 
000,000. And, unless there are governmental changes far 
more radical than,anyone anticipates, the cost never again 
will be much less than that. staggering sum. It certainly 
cannot be made less by mere “savings” and incidental econ- 
omies, regardless of the still remaining room for such to 
be achieved. Only big curtailment in governmental activ- 
ity will bring about any notable percentage of reduction. 
And nothing but a severely restraining hand on moves 
toward extensions of and additions to present activities 
will prevent big increases beyond the basie sum already 
stated. 

There is a danger not always seen in such a quick aug- 
mentation of costs as has taken place in the realm of gov- 
ernment during the last several years. It may be simply 
illustrated. Prior to the war, a Congressional appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 for a new governmental activity would 
have increased the total of governmental cost approximate- 
ly 10 per cent. Now, with the running total four times 
what it was then, such an addition makes an increase of 
only 244 per cent. The public would feel more quickly 
and thus more readily resent a 10 per cent increase in 
taxes than it would a 214 per cent increase, though, in 
either case, the amount raised were the same. Hence the 
larger the normal cost of government the more inclined, 
to a certain extent, are those who levy’ the taxes and ap- 
propriate the funds to make large additions. The same 
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rule also applies to reductions reversely. Six years ago 


the savings claimed by the Budget Bureau would have 


amounted to 8 or 10 per cent of total costs; now they are 
only 1 or 2 per cent. 

Six years ago, for another example, the soldiers’ bonus 
bill could not have been defended on the ground that the 
added expenditures entailed by it would cause no big dis 
turbance, at least for several years. But Congress voted 
for it largely on the ground that the $78,000,000 it called 
for during its first year could be taken care of temporaril; 
by artful bookkeeping, and that the larger cost for sub 
sequent years could be “eased on” without violent dis 
turbances. And on percentage premises the position was 
well taken; but the percentage premise comprehends more 
of “psychology” than of cold statistical fact. 

Thus it is important, when adjudging proposals of new 
governmental activities, that the expenditure entailed be 
viewed by itself and without relation to the sum total ot 
governmental costs already established. And, it should not 
be forgotten that virtually every added or enlarged ex 
penditure presumes a new or an extended activity on the 
part of the Federal Government and, often, on the part of 
the State and local governments. This latter especially 
is the ease with respect to the “fifty-fifty” ventures which, 
in recent years, have enjoyed much Congressional popular 
ity. They are the ones whereby the Federal Government 
appropriates a sum of money to the States on condition 
that it be duplicated by them. The states thus seem 
to get “something for nothing.” Nothing is further from 
actual faet. For such ventures lead to increases in both 
Federal and State taxation, and, as Senator Borah—who 
denounces the process as “this sinister invention of Amer 
‘ean polities”—has pointed out, “the tax-payer is always 
the same.” In those ventures there are meanings that 
touch the vitals of our system of government at pomts 
wore important than even taxation. For all of them take 
from the States and other subsidiary governments some 
measure of final authority over matters that generally are 
of prime and often should be of exclusive local concern. 

It also should be remembered that, aside from the 
“fifty-fifty’ ventures, the National Government, like the 
paternal member of a household, generally sets the spend 
ing—and meddling—pace for all. It was the Federal 
Government that properly bore the bulk of the expenses en- 
tailed by the war. In view of its excessive burdens due 
thereto, it would seem that subordinate members of the 
national household would have been constrained to prac- 
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tiee severe economy. But such, notoriously, has not been 


the rule—was not the rule, even, when the war was on. 
he orgy of Federal Government spending brought on by 
«nd surviving largely as a consequence of the war has been 
und still is shared in by State and local governments. Thus 
‘nordinate expenditure and activity in and from Washing- 


ton leads, illogieally, to the same elsewhere; as shown by 
the tremendous inerease in State and local tax rates, for 
the country as a whole, during the last few years. 

Therefore, the man of affairs has more reasons than the 
relatively small proportional increase that may be made in 
tederal taxation for scrutinizing with eyes of suspicion and 
feelings of fear every proposed addition to Congressional 
appropriations. 

A hundred million more or less of Federal Government 
costs is now of relatively little importance as a statistical 
item, but, in all of its significances, it ean be of tremend- 
ous consequence—in extending, possibly without sound 
warrant, Federal prerogative as well as governmental med- 
diing all along the line, and in increases in taxes levied and 
spent by all governmental units. 

And, remember, that there is scarce hope of any sub 
stantial lowering or curtailment of the present basis of 
activity and operating costs of the Federal Government. 
luture danger lies in extensions and additions that, sep 
avately and of themselves alone often make a strong appeal, 
bat which always should be judged with reference to their 
relation to the whole and their bearings beyond primary 
cost or even primary merit. 

World “Shell Shock” is Passing. 

A reason, perhaps the chief reason, why our nationa! 
vovernment has kept its hands out of the European eco- 
nomie tangle is polities. We withheld from the confer- 
enees at Cannes, Genoa and The Hague because, largely, 
those gatherings were foreordained to become, mere po- 
litical conventions. At each of them, the economic prob- 
lems that nominally brought them about quickly gave way 
to juggling for political position. 

This condition of affairs was not due solely to the fact 
that politicians, like Lloyd George, Briand and Poneaire 
were the dominant individuals taking part in the diseus- 
sions. It was due in great part to the state of mind exist- 
ing among the publies the various delegations represented. 
Kiverything said and done had to be squared with public 
opinions shaped and governed more by emotion than by 
Such was a natural result of the war. For four 
“shell shock,” 


loge. 
ears Europe has been suffering from and 
we have not entirely escaped the contagion. 

But convalescence is evident. This is shown by the 
fact that governments abroad are speaking with greater 
candor than heretofore. It is shown more convincingly 
hy the hints—perhaps by the time this is printed trans- 
formed into acts—from Washington that our government 
is beginning to see its way clear to take a hand in the 
economic affairs of Europe. 

Within a year, probably 
sibly within three months, there will be a world economic 
conference in which the United States will take part. We 
probably shall be in position to direct it in all essential 
particulars. For, despite the loss of prestige caused by 


our policy of aloofness during the last two years, we still 


within six months, and pos- 
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have the power to give orders. This is beeause of our 
dominant financial position and because of the debts owed 
us by European nations. 

Then recovery will be more rapid than heretofore, for 
the powerful aid of government will be behind the process 
of restoration. With all the part governments seem to 
have taken in post-war reconstruction, most of what really 
has been done so far has been in spite of the governmental 
agencies which should take the lead in such matters. Those 
mighty factors of organized society which are summed up 
in trade or ecommerce have done most towards bringing 
the world around to normal conditions. 

But the failure of government, as exemplified at the 
several economic conferences that have failed in Europe, 
has not been attributable solely to the quality of govern- 
mental leadership, which at almost any time is subject 
potentially to improvement. It is attributable to the pub- 
lie minds to which that leadership, if it lacks the force to 
direet and control publie opinion, must yield. 

Thus the apparently approaching improvements in the 
international situation are indicative of an inereasing san- 
ity on the part of the public, particularly in Europe and 
in some degree in the United States. 

A phrase constantly heard in Washington since the 
war is “publie opinion isn’t ready for it.” Because of the 
sway of that phrase there rarely has come from anyone, 
with power to shape our international policies, a clear and 
positive expression about European affairs. It probably 
has had ten times as much sway over the chancelleries of 
Europe. Its declining potency is one of the best current 
signs. 

History shows that those nations whose foreign policies, 
generally have been most successfut have left, as a rule, 
the conduct of foreign affairs unrestrainedly to their gov- 
ernments. Grave emergencies can arise wherein public 
opinion should express itself as to foreign relations. But 
the routine of those relations is involved in so many com- 
plexities that it is veritably impossible for the public to 
form sound conclusions on more than general and historical 
policies. \ The withholding of public opinion on the routine 
of foreign relations does not leave those in power free to 
indulge in that recklessness which is encouraged by ab- 
sense of responsibility. In no other realm of statesman- 
ship does history so strictly examine and rate those in pow- 
er as in that of foreign affairs. The fame of many a 
statesman has been saved by successes therein and many 
of otherwise high merit are remembered as failures be- 
eause of mistakes therein. And when history records its 
verdict, the fact that public opinion at the time approved 
the mistakes, or opposed what turned out to be successes, 
neither adds nor detracts from that final appraisal. 


Another Quotation. 

On page 857 of September Corron we published a 
quotation credited to Congressman Peter F. Tague, of 
Massachusetts. While no specific portion of the country 
was named in this quotation, we feel reasonably certain 
that he was not referring to his own section, as such an 
action would not be politic. But if he was aiming his 
shafts of eloquence at the South he was merely exposing 
his ignorance, 

In order to present a picture of the South as it 
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really is and possibly to give point to the individual 
envy and animosity that caused the previous utterance, we 
will quote briefly from an article in Commerce and Finance 
of New York for September 13th, page 1341. This article 
is by Dr. Charles Aubrey Eaton, who is in charge of the 
welfare work of one of Cleveland’s large industries and 
was formerly pastor of the Euclid Avenue Chureh of that 
«ity. 
Dr. Eaton says: 


“The development of the textile industry 
in the Piedmont section of the South, espe 
cially in Virginia and North and South Car- 
olina, is one of the romances of modern times. 
I speak of these three states because I have 
first hand knowledge of them and do not 
know the others, 

“From Danville, Va., to Greenville, S. C., 
there has grown up in practically one genera- 
tion an industrial civilization without par- 
allel in our country. New England is wise 
to recognize the formidable character of this 
competition. It will test her resources of 
brains and character to hold her own against 
it. * **s 

“While the textile industry of the Pied 
mont section is of fascinating interest from 
the economic point of view, it is of far great- 
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er interest because of what it is doing for the 
nation as a whole. We have in the nearby 
mountains some three millions of pure An- 
glo-Saxon people, who, because of physical 
environment, have been left behind in the 
march of progress. They have been described 
as” our contemporary ancestors. They are 
proud, intelligent, intensely religious and 
loyal to Anglo-Saxon ideals of home. and gov- 
ernment. 

“This great population contributes the 
natural labor supply for the textile mills of 
the South. They come down from the hills 
in families. They go to work as families. 
Their church is their social center. They 
are of the same breed as their employers, 
speaking the same language—with the same 
moral standards. 

“The change in the children of these 
families in the mill towns is almost unbeliev- 
able. I do not believe that there are any 
finer young people in the world, A group of 
these youths and maidens will compare fa 
forably with any group of college boys and 
girls in the North in appearance, manners and 
inteHigence. Thus the textile manufacturers 
of the South have become the instrument for 
bringing back into our national life millions 
of Anglo-Saxon citizens and of educating 
them for the grave responsibilities of the 
new age.” 


Dyeing Sweat Pad Goods 


BY J. WILKINSON. 


The dyeing and finishing of cotton drillings to be cut 
up and made into sweat pads for horses is usually con- 
dueted in such large lots that it may be considered as a 
special line of work, for, not only are the lots themselves 
large, usually about 40,000 yards or more, but only two 
colors are used—brown and yellow. This goes to simplify 
matters in the dyehouse and makes it possible to achieve, 
quite nearly, the limit of efficient management in their 
handling and the saving of wastes in both time and mate- 
rials, and to put into practice many new phases and fea- 
tures of dyehouse possibilities and economies which might 
not be practicable for the smaller lots and greater variety 
of eolors pertaining to the generally usual run of dye- 
house work, 


The average sweat pad manufacturer is fully alive to 
the eeonomical possibilities involved in the dyeing and 
finishing of large lots of sweat pad goods into one or two 
colors at one time, and has promptly utilized this knowl- 
edge to cut the price of dyeing and finishing these goods 
to zero; it will be obvious, therefore, that the main thing 
to be considered in the handling of these goods is economy 

they must be done cheaply. There are, however, inci- 
dentally, a few other points that must be taken into serious 
consideration. The shade of color, whether brown or yel- 
low, must be uniform, each and every bale out of a 50 or 
100 bale lot must, exactly, match every other bale of the 
same color in both width and shade. Moreover, all the 
goods in each bale must match each other in shade, the 
reason for this is that the goods are mixed and cut up 
together and any variation in the shade will make a sweat 
pad of two shades which will spoil its merchantability, the- 
shade dyed today must match the shade dyed last week, 
and the goods dyed tomorrow must mateh them both. 

Then again, any irregularity in the width will not 
answer; the goods must be so finished that when laid to- 
gether back to back the selvages will come together. Cut 





outs or half moons caused by the clips missing on the ten 
tering machine cause much damage and loss to the cutter 
and must be avoided. 

The goods must be so dyed that when laid out in 40 
or 50 thicknesses together on the cutting table they will cut 
easily and without any excessive dulling or overheating ot 
the cutting knives. The goods must be reasonably fast to 
sunshine and rain; moreover, the colors must be non-poison 
ous, sweat proof and must not bleed or rub off. 

The strength of the material must not be impaired, and 
the goods must be finished to within one-inch of their grey 
width and must also be stretched in the direction of their 
length so as to gain in yardage at least 244 per cent. 

The substantive or “direct” dyeing colors are the most 
available for dyeing sweat pad goods, and the material 
should be dyed direct from the bale without any previeus 
wetting out, scouring, or bleaching, and these heavy shades 
should be dyed in a “short” bath, with the addition of soda 
and Glauber salt. 

Especially heavy goods are more readily and thoroughly 
penetrated when Turkey red oil or Monopole soap is added 
to the dye bath. 

The concentration of the dyebath is in most cases of 
importance as regards exhaustion of the dyestuff. As a 
rule the “shorter” the bath, the deeper the shade obtained 
with the same amount of dyestuff. It has, however, been 
found that, in some instances, the bath will be better ex 
hausted if a larger volume of liquor is used. For light 
shades it is advisable to use a very dilute dyebath. How 
ever, in the present case of brown and yellow we advise 
the “short,” that is, the strong concentrated bath, and I 
would say here that when dyeing these heavy concentrated 
eolors the dyeing box should be fitted with a closed steam 
coil. 

Ordinarily the machines available in the average up-to- 
date dyeing plant, suitable for dyeing sweat pad goods, 
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are the padding machine and the jigger. Of these the pad- 
ding machine only may be considered—the jigger being out 
of the question. The padding machine requires less time 
and labor to dye the goods than the jigger does; it also 
takes less dyestuff and the resulting color is more uniform. 
It is essential, however, that the dyes must be made more 
freely soluble, so as to penetrate at once into the heart 
of the fabric, for it must be remembered that the goods are 
a much shorter time in contact with the dye liquor in a 
padder than they are in a jigger. 

Turkey red oil, Monopole soap, or Marseilles soap, are 
frequentiy added to the dyebath for the purpose of more 
readily wetting out the goods. 

The dyestuffs should be dissolved in soft water, or, 
Hard water should be 


better still, in condensed water. 
boiled up with some soda before the dyestuff is added. The 
practice of adding the dyestuff direct to the bath is not 


to be recommended. If it is done, however, the soda should 
be added first, then the dyestuff and finally the Glauber’s 
salt. . 

Neutral salts, such as common salt and Glauber’s salt, 
are added for the purpose of accelerating the dyeing. They 
do this by reducing the affinity of the color molecules for 
the water by which the color is precipitated on the cloth 
owing to its superior attraction for them; in other words, 
when a soluble substantive color is dissolved in water, the 
color molecules are in equilibrio, and if cotton cloth be pass 
ed through this solution, it is stained—not dyed—the same 
color as the solution only, because it has only the same af 
finity for the color that the water has. If we now add 
common salt or Glauber’s salt to the solution the affinity 
of the water for the color molecule is so far lessened that 
it leaves the solution and combines with the cloth. 

On the other hand, an addition of soda, soap, Turkey 
red oil, or sodium phosphate, acts as a retarding influence, 
and consequently tends to assist in producing more level 
dyeings. The cotton is usually dyed at the boil. Light 
shades may be dyed at a lower temperature, about 120 to 
140 degrees F. The fastest shades are, however, obtained 
when the dyeing is conducted at the boil. 

The amount of salt or Glauber’s salt added to the dye- 
bath varies very considerably, but if the bath is to be 
used continuously as in our present case, the greatest care 
has to be taken to adjust the addition in such a manner 
that the dyestuff is not precipitated (salted out). 

It will often be found better to add a much larger quan- 
tity of dyestuff to the first bath and to add a very small 
amount of Glauber’s salt. For the dyeing of subsequent 
lots the amount of Glauber’s salt contained in the dyestuff 
is frequently sufficient to make any addition of Glauber’s 
salt unnecessary. When working in this manner, the baths 
may be used for months without the danger of precipitated 
dyestuff becoming settled on the goods. 

Where light and fancy shades, other than the browns 
and yellows which we are discussing, are required, Glauber’s 
salt should not be added. The addition of 1 or 2 per cent 
of. Turkey red oil and 3 to 10 per cent of sodium phosphate 
will give the best results. Monopole soap is now frequent- 
ly employed in place of Turkey red oil. 

If a more strongly alkaline bath is required, 1 to 2 per 
cent of soda ash may be added; 5 to 10 per cent of Glau- 
ber’s salt may be added in place of the sodium phosphate, 
but the results are not as satisfactory as those obtained 
with the latter. 
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Medium shades, when required, should be dyed with the 
addition of two per cent soda ash and ten per cent eal- 
cined Glauber’s salt or its equivalent of crystallized Glau 
ber’s salt. For the heavy shades such as we are diseussing 
the quantities are given below. 

In order to cheek the amount of Glauber’s salt present 
in the dyebath, the specifie gravity ought to be ascertained 
from time to time. When dyeing light shades it should 
not exceed 2 degrees Tw., while for dark shades it should 
not exceed 444 to 6 degrees Tw., at 60 degrees F. 

Shades like those used for sweat pads may be dyed 
in a single passage through a specially geared up padding 
machine and tenter, as will be shown later on. In this case 
it is advisable to add a small quantity of a dextrine or ap- 
paratine solution (14 to 1 pound to each 10 gallons of pad- 
ding liquor) or tragaganth thickening will answer. 

The padding machine upon which we propose to dye 
our sweat pads is shown in Fig. 1. The goods, 1500 yards 

of 37-inch drill (unbleached) are sewed together end to 








end on the truek A. They then pass over the tension bars, 
a, a,-a, a, and through the liquor in the dyebox B; upon 
leaving the dye liquor they are squeezed almost dry by the 
squeeze rolls C, which should travel at a surface velocity 
of 56 yards per minute. They then pass over the reel 
D or over a folder and are plaited down into the truek F. 
The dyebox B is fitted with a feedbox E, and it is by 
way of this feed box that all of the addition of dye- 
stuffs to the liquor should be made. The squeeze rolls 
C should be 12 inches in diameter and the lower roll may 
be iron and the upper roll of iron covered with rubber. 

These rolls should have 3-inch shafts through them to 
enable them to withstand a heavy set or pressure, for it 
must be borne in mind that we wish not only to squeeze 
the dye liquor out of the goods, but also to squeeze them 
so dry as to avoid tlie time and expense of any subsequent 
handling or mangling before drying. The tension rails, 
a, a, a, a, must be 3 inches square, of sound, hard wood, 
and the immersion rolls in the dyebox must be made ot 
344- or 4-inch boiler tubing with cast iron heads shrunk 
in from 4 to 6 inches at each end; each head to earry a 
bearing of one-inch steel made to fit and run in suitable 
grooves or sockets on the insides of the dyebox. These im- 
mersion rolls must be balaneed and fitted so as to turn 
easily. All this strength of construction is absolutely neces- 
sary because we have to stretch these goods 244 per eent, 
and to do this successfully they must be held tight at every 
point where tension is possible. 

Unlike goods that have been through numberless oper- 
ations under tension in the bleachhouse, mangles, ete., the 
sweat pad goods go through only two operations before 
drying, and therefore the stretching has got to be done 
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by heroic measures. 

In starting a new dyebox, run into it exactly 50 gallons 
of water and then bore a 14-inch hole in the center of it 
at both the back and front ends and exactly at or above 
the water line. The hole at the back or exit end is where 
the feed box F goes on and the hole at the front is for the 
overflow. Inside the dyebox and at the same end as the 
feed box is partitioned off a space about two inches wide 
as shown at Fig. 1. This partition goes quite across the 
dyebox from side to side and halfway or more below 
the level of the liquor in the box. This is done so that 
the fresh feed when run into the box will enter it well 
below the surface of the liquor and thus become thoroughly 
mixed with the liquor in the box before it comes in con- 
taet with the goods. 


The dyebox must be fitted with a two-inch water pipe 
and a 14-inch steam pipe, these large sized pipes being 
used to enable us to fill the box and boil it quickly—small 
pipes for steam or water in a bleachery or dyeworks are a 
very expensive economy. 

Having now described the machine in detail, we may 
proceed to explain its operations for dyeing sweat pad 
drills, 

To dye the brown shade we fill the dyebox up to the 
level of the feed box and outlet holes with water and bring 
it to a boil. When it boils put a plug into the outlet hole, 
as we do not intend to run any dyestuff away in these 
operations. It must all go on the goods. Having plugged 
the outlet, put the following dyestuffs into the machine 
box and boil it up very well: 

2 pounds Diphenyl brown 

1 pound Chicago brown 

5 pounds soap 

10 pounds Glauber’s salt 

2 pails of apparatine. 
Keep this boiling and run 1;500 yards of goods through it. 
After running it orice through, take the truck back to the 
front of the machine and run it the second time, and it is 
finished. 

Care must be taken, however, to fill the dyebox with 
water to the level of the feed and outlet holes before com- 
mencing the second run. For this second and all sub- 
sequent runs, add the following dyestuff to the old liquor 
at the end of each run: 

30 ounces Diphenyl brown 
12 ounces Chicago brown 
2 ounees soap 

10 ounces Glauber’s salt 
2 pails of apparatine. 

All subsequent lots of 1,500 yards are dyed by adding 
these latter quantities of dyestuffs to the same old liquor 
at the end of each lot and running twice at a spring boil. 
The first quantities given are always used to start the ma- 
chine at the beginning of a large lot (say 100 bales or 
more) and the second quantities, with enough water to fill 
the box to plug hole—i.e., outlet—are added to the end 
of each bale after the first run of the first bale. To start 
the machine for the yellow color use: 

2 pounds Diphenyl yellow 
5 pounds soap 
10 pounds Glauber’s salt 
2 pails of apparatine. 
Give two runs and for second end of first truck (1,500 
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yards) and for each end of all subsequent trucks add to 
the old liquor: 

14% pounds Diphenyl yellow 

3 pounds soap 

10 pounds Glauber’s salt 

2 pails of apparatine. 

One hundred bales or more of either brown or yellow 
can be run in this way without changing or running off any 
liquor; and with quick operatives and sharp oversight a 
machine like the one shown in Fig. 1 will dye (giving two 
runs) 15,006 yards daily, but there must be no stoppage. 
The various stuffs used must be separately dissolved in 
standardized stock tanks in such a way that a 12-quart 
bueketful of the solution (or a multiple of this) will con- 
tain just the amount required; for example, each bucketful 
of the yellow dye must hold 114 pounds of diphenyl yel- 
low in solution; each bucketful of the soap solution must 
hold three pounds of soap in solution and each bucketful 
of the Glauber’s salt in solution should carry the required 
percentage of Glauber’s salt. Therefore, assuming that 
ordinary oil barrels, which contain 16 bucketsful, or about 
48 gallons, are to be used for stock tubs for dissolving the 
various dyestuffs, the yellow tub must be made up with 24 
pounds diphenyl yellow; the soap tub must be made up 
with 48 pounds of soap; and the Glauber’s salt tub 160 
pounds of Glauber’s salt. It will be seen, therefore, that 
after starting the bath in the dye box with the dry materials 
as given and boiling them up to thoroughly dissolve them, 
we shall add to every run afterward one bucket of yellow 
liquor, one bucket of soap liquor, and one bucket of Glau- 
ber’s salt solution from the various stock tubs. It is need- 
less to say that these instructions apply to the brown color 
or in fact to all colors and all descriptions of goods whether 
for sweat pads or not. 

Many dyers add the dry dyestuffs directly to the ‘bath 
in the machine, but this is wasteful of both time and ma- 
terial as the machine has to stand idle while the stuff is 
being dissolved and the solution is specky and imperfect in 
other ways. Also always remember that, unless the water 
is soft, two pounds of soda ash must be added to both the 
dye and the soap stock tubs. 

Fill the feed box E with hay or coarse gunny sacking to 
act as a filter and pour all the feed, except the apparatine, 
through it into the dyebox. Keep the stuffs in the various 
stock tanks hot, and keep the liquor in the machine boiling. 
In this way the feed ean be added in a very few moments 
and the dyeing can go right on without any waits or delays. 
The apparatine being of a sticky, viscous nature will not 
pass through the filtering material so easily as the other 
materials and may, therefore, be added directly into the 
liquor in the machine. The same methods may, of course, 
be applied to the browns and also most of the other direct 
colors. 

Apparatine may be prepared by adding to 50 gallons 
of water 80 pounds of corn starch. When this is thorough 
ly mixed in cold water and free from all lumps, add to it, 
with constant stirring, 40 pounds of caustic soda at 25 
degrees Baume. The caustic must be added slowly, and it 
is well to have an iron tank with a mechanical agitator. 
After a little while the mixture becomes clear and forms a 
strong jelly which will keep on getting thieker as it is 
stirred, until after about two hour: the conversion is com- 
plete. The object of adding this apparatine to the dye- 
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bath is to size the goods slightly so as to prevent the raw 
edges from fraying when cut at the pad factory and also 
to assist in conveying the color to the goods in the dyebath. 
It assists penetration by increasing the catalytic action be- 
tween the color and the fiber and is the only sizing material 
that ean be depended on to stand the constant boiling of 
the liquor in the dyeing machine; moreover, it forms a size 
in the tissue that neither water nor weather will take off 
after it is once dried on. Glue size might be used, but it 
would be apt to induce mildew, while apparatine will not 
promote it in the smallest degree. 
Drying and Finishing. 

After dyeing on the padder as deseribed the goods 
must go to the cylinder drying machine and be thoroughly 
dried, for if they are not dried evenly they will vary in 
the shade; they must be also held tense to stretch them in 
length, not forgetting the 242 per cent gain required. If 
these goods are 37-inch drills, they will, after drying, have 
shrunk to about 341% inches in width. To bring them back 
to 36 inches, the required finished width, they must be 
tentered on a 20-foot tenter. To do this without tearing 
the dry goods out at the selvages, and also to make them 
hold out their width after they leave the clips of the ten- 
ter, they must be dampened in some way. A humidifier 
over the tenter spraying water on the cloth as it travels 
through, or a steam jet blowing through the cloth from 
underneath, will answer. 

Care must also be taken to hold the cloth tight as it 





enters the tenter or all previous gain in length will be 
lost; it must be pulled hard lengthwise as well as stretched 
laterally to 36 inches. 

Continuous Process. 

A continuous system of dyeing and finishing these goods 
at one run has been devised which works as follows: 

A and B, Fig. 2, are the same truck and dyebox shown 
in Fig. 1. H is the feed box and F F the stock tanks for 
dissolving the dyestuffs ready for the dyebox. C is a 
vertical dryer of eight cylinders, and D is a 60-foot ten- 
tering machine—shown broken in the cut to save space. E 
is the measuring machine or “hooker.” 

The mechanical part of the process is carried out as 
follows: The grey goods are run from the truck A through 
the dyeing machine V at a surface speed of 54 yards per 
minute; they pass over the reel as in Fig. 1, but instead 
of being run into a truck they are carried over the neces- 
sary tension rolls, as indicated by the arrows, and directly 
over the eight 30-inch drying cylinders C where they are 
partly dried. They pass from these directly onto the tenter 
D, where they are thoroughly dried and stretched to the 
desired width, and then pass through the draw rolls I 
and drop about ten to twenty yards of slack into the metal- 
lie half moon or scoop at K, and over the draw roll at E 
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directly into the jaws of the yarding machine, where they 
are folded into one yard folds and measured. 

It will be seen that the operation from the grey goods 
in the truck A to the finished and folded goods at E is a 
continuous one, with one handling only, but that it requires 
carefulness and skill of no mean order. The various ma- 
chines must be geared together so as to travel at the 
same surface velocity nearly. To get the necessary tension 
to stretch the goods the required 21% per cent in length, 
the dry cans C must travel slightly faster than the dye- 
box B, and the tenter D must travel slightly faster than 
the cylinders C, while the folder E must go just enough 
faster than the the tenter D to take up the 20 yards of 
slack that have run into the half moon while the folder 
was stopped to remove the folded and measured piece of 
goods. 

This machine must run continuously; it must not be 
stopped; every stoppage will dye the goods standing in the 
dyebox many shades darker than the rest, and the cloth 
in contact with the drying cylinders will be dried so hard 
and dry that it will tear when stretched on the tenter. 
It is also of the first importance that the speed of this 
machine be fairly constant. There must be no great varia 
tion in the speed or the shade will be uneven. 

This combination of machinery will dye 30,000 yards 
daily. It is self-evident that the dyeing, or rather the 
method of feeding the dyestuff to the goods, must be dif- 
ferently managed than for the two-run process described 





in connection with Fig. 1, therefore, in this ease, we shal} 


proceed as follows: 

For browns the dyebox must be ‘started with the same 
dyestuffs and water and in precisely the same manner as 
described for Fig. 1, then make up the stock tubs F, F, 
with the following dyestuffs and drugs for each 50 gallons: 

2144 pounds Diphenyl brown 
1% pounds Chicago brown 

10 pounds Glauber’s salt 

2 pails of apparatine. 

While the goods are being run through the liquor in 
the dyebox, the feed from the stock tubs F, F, must be 
kept constantly running through suitable pipes into the 
feed box H in such a volume as to keep the dyebox full of 
liquor to the level of the feed and outlet holes; plug the 
outlet hole to prevent any possible waste as no dye liquor 
can run away. It is calculated that the contents of one 
stock tub of 50 gallons will dye 1,500 yards. When one 
stock tub becomes empty fill it again, while using from the 
other so that there will be no delay or stoppages. 

To dye the yellow continuously start the dyebath in 
the machine exactly as described for the yellow dye for 
Fig. I, then make up the stock tubs as follows: 

3 pounds Diphenyl yellow 
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5 pounds soap 

10 pounds Glauber’s salt 
2 pails of apparatine 
50 gallons altogether. 
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Feed the same as for brown. Dextrin may be used in place 
of apparatine. Many other shades of direct dyes can be 
dyed in this same manner and any style of cotton goods, but 
it is only applicable to large lots of one shade. 


Determining Costs in a Cotton Mill 


BY BEN KERSHAW. 


[In the first article of this series which appeared in the 
September number, it was pointed out that in finding costs 
in a cotton mill it is necessary to divide the various opera- 
tions in each department into units, each unit to include 
only the machines which perform similar operations and 
through which the stock passes in practically the same 
manner. A cloth mill of 67,000 spindles was selected as an 
example and a unit table made up showing how this mill 
was divided. Then, under subheadings, came the details 
of the card room. These covered the pickers, cards, comb- 
ers, drawing frames, and roving frames, thus leading up 
to the spinning room. Any new subseribers to Corron 
who may wish to secure the September article in order to 
keep the series complete will have their requests granted 
as long as copies of that number are obtainable.—EKditor. 

Spinning Room. 

The mill which is being used as an illustration in this 
ease is supplied with ring frames only. The organization 
of the mill in questiofi must be kept firmly in mind, if a 
clear understanding of the method of finding costs is to be 
obtained, as by this means only can the costs of one de- 
partment be properly attached to the correct product in 
another department. 

The accompanying lay-out table will show the different 
yarns being made in the spinning room, along with the 
different rovings and stock used for each yarn. In this 
table, the letter C stands for combed, while the letter K 
stands for carded stock. 

Lay-Our TABLE. 








Hank | 
Roving| Staple | Process} Warp Counts | Filling Counts 

8 |1% K 35 40 

8 |1% ae 40 | 

10 |1% | K | 45 | 50 

10 {14% Me 50 

10 |1%ZE. | C | 45 Hd.Twist| 45 

12 |1% C. | 55 

12 [1% bie tet. 

14 |1% E. C 65 Hd. Twist! 

14 |13% C 7 | 70 

16 1% 45 75 

18 1% C 90 

18 {1% S.I. C aS 85 

18 |13% SII. C a 90 

20. [1% C .5 100 

20 |1% S.I. | » 100 | 

25. |1 7/16 E. ; ar 120 Hd. Twist 

25 |1% S.I. € 120 120 

25 |1% S.L. C gary 130 














In the making up of a production report for the spin- 
ning room, the following items should always be very clear- 
ly indicated: The counts being run, the number of spindles 
on each count and the pounds produeed on each count. in 





the report the letters H.T. indicate hard twist 
PRODUCTION REPORT. 




















Warp || Filling 

Counts | Spindles} Pounds || Counts Spindles | Pounds 
35 | 2465 | 207 || 40 | 131 | 118 
40 | 496 | 420 || 45 2588 1887 
45 | 1121 | 817 || 50 5142 | 3193 
45 H.T.| 1330 609 || 60 | 2560 1221 
50 | 3237 | 2010 || 70 1376 | ‘520 
55 | 3570 | 1960 || 75 3234 | 1106 
60 | 6148 | 2988 || 85 | 1518 | 437 
65 H.T.| 926 250 || 90 2330 | 608 
70 «=| 2188 | 9827 |1100 | 1022.) 230 
80 | 5374 | 1693 ||120 | 1105 | 190 
90 | 4463 | 1205 ||120 H.T.| 6111 | 770 
100 | 444 | 100 ||130 4745 688 
120 3433 | 587 | 

Totals | 35195 | 15973 || Totals | 31862 | 10968 


' it 
It will be noted that the pay roll-is divided up into two 
sections, one for day work and one for piece work: 
SPINNING ROOM PAY ROLL. 


Day Work | Piece Work 
Position | Hrs.| Amt.| Position | Work | Sides | Per Hr. | Hrs, | Amt 
Overseer .......] 48 | 42.00] Spinners | Warp | 275 | .037082 48 |357.50 
Second Hand.,| 48 | 30.00} | | | | 
6 Section Hanis} 288 |126.00) | } | 
GE” “sivevetce | 48 | 15.00] Spinners | Filling | 249 | .030833 | 48 368.52 
2 Roving Men...| 96 | 27.00} | | 
10 Doffers ....... | 480 |150.00} | | 
14 Cleaners ...... | 672 |168.00/ | | | | 
2 Banders ..... 96 | 24.40} | 
Scrubber ..... | 48 | 11.386 | j 
re ]1776 |593.76| Totals | |} 524 | 726.02 











Figuring costs by the spindle basis is particularly 
adaptable to the spinning room, more so than to any other 
department in the mill, as the number of spindles being 
operated determines the number of operatives. The number 
of spindles, therefore, clearly indicates the number of see 
tion hands, oilers, cleaners, ete. 

One possible exception to this method is the matter of 
doffers, the number of which are governed by the counts 
of yarn rather than by the number of spindles. However, 
to make a separate distribution for this one item would not 
be wise, as the results would not begin to justify the effort 
expended in this direction, the item being so small. Thus 
we may say that there is no better method of obtaining the 
costs in this department than by using the number of spin 
dles for a base. 

It will be seen upon looking at the pay roll of the 
spinning room that the spinners on filling are paid slightly 
more than those on warp. Thus it will be seen that when 
finding the cost per spindle the two types of work must 
be kept separate. The method employed is shown as 
follows : 

F equals number of spindles on warp 

G equals number of spindles on filling 

H equals cost per spindle of general expense 

I equals cost per spindle of spinners on warp 
J equals cost per. spindle of spinners on filling 
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Now proceed as follows: 

(F + G)=—H 

Total cost of spinners on warp -—- F — I 

G=—J 

i + I <= Total cost per spindle on warp 

i + 
In order now to obtain the cost per pound of any 


Total cost of general expense 
Total cost of spinners on filling — 
J = Total cost per spindle on filling. 


counts of either warp or filling, it is necessary to multiply 
the total number of spindles run on that count by the cost 
per spindle of the warp yarn or filling yarn as the ease 
may be. Next divide the result thus obtained by the pounds 
run on that count, which will give the cost per pound of 
that yarn. In the case of the mill under discussion, the 
pay roll shows a cost of 593.76 for general help, a cost of 
357.50 for warp spinners and a cost of 368.52 for filling 
spinners. There are 35,200 warp spindles and 31,872 filling 
-pindles, whieh gives a total of 67,072 spindles. 
993.76 —- 67,072 
357.50 — 35,200 
spinners. 
368,52 —- 31,872 - 
spinners. 
108852 + 
warp. 
008852 
filling. 


: 008852 General help cost per spindle. 
010156 Cost per spindle for warp 


: 011562 Cost per spindle for filling 


.010156 019008 Total cost per spindle on 


011562 — .020414 Total cost per spindle on 
If it is now desired to find the cost per pound, say, of 
45s warp yarn the procedure will be as follows: Total 
cost per spindle on warp, multiplied by the number of 
spindles run on 35s warp, and the product divided by 
the pounds of 35s warp produced, equals the cost per 
019008 < 2465 
—————— = .118689 spinning cost per 
2507 


pound for 35s warp yarn. 


pound, or 


Tables 1 and 2 respectively give the cost per pound in 
this spinning room of each different yarn being run, these 
all having been worked out in the manner described. Table 
No. 1 shows the cost per pound of warp, while Table No. 2 
shows the cost per pound of filling yarn. R stands for 


regular twist. H stands for hard twist. 
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PAY ROLL ON WARP PREPARATION, 
Position Amount Total 

Overseer 30.0 

ES ae eee 24.00 | 54.00 (General) 

8rd Hand on Spoolers...... 19.00 } 

1 Yarnboy on Spoolers..... 14.00 } 33.00 (Spoolers Only) 


Spooling 
Price per 
100 Lb. 
.70 


Lbs. 
Run 
2507 
40 420 -74 
45 1426 .80 
50 2010 5 
55 1960 17.64 
60 2988 28.68 
65 25 j 2.60 
70 y ° 9.43 
80 39% . 22.86 
90 205 ; 20.48 
100 2. 2.20 
120 5 -96 17.38 


Amount 
17.55 
8.11 
11.41 
17.29 


Count 
35 


1.63 Syoolire Total 


. 22.00 
68.00 


One Section Hand....... 
4 Twister Tenders 
2 Doffers 
8 Tying-Over Hands 
1 Band Boy 
164.15 Twister Total 
Warpers 
3 Warper Tenders 
3 Tying-in Girls 
1 Beam Man .........:. 15.20 
100.55 Warper Total 
Slashers 
3 Slasher Tenders ....... 69.75 
2 Slasher Helpers 28.50 
98.25 Slasher Total 
Drawing and Twisting-in.539.85 : 
539.85 Drawing and Twisting-ia 
Before taking up separately the various sub-divisions 
of this department, it becomes necessary first to split the 
general expense cost, attaching to each process its own 
share of this cost. The best method of carrying this out 


is to proceed on the productive labor cost basis. 


Referring to the pay roll, the cost of the general ex- 
pense is found to be 54.00, the productive labor cost is 
found to be for spooling, 33.00 + 170.63 for piece work, 
or a total of 203.63. For the twisting it is found to be 
164.15, for warping 100.55, while for slashing it is 98.25 
and for drawing and twisting-in it is 539.85. These items 
added bring the total productive labor cost up to 1160.43. 


Finding now the percentage which the productive labor 
cost on any one process bears to the productive labor cost 
total, will give the percentage of general cost chargeable to 


that process. In order to illustrate this, suppose the pro- 


TaBLE No. 1. 


Warp | 35 RK | 40 R | 45 R | 45H | SOR 
Spindles Run| 2465 | 496 1121 | 1330 | 3237 
Production 2507 420 | 817 609 | 2010 | 


| 
Cost per Spindle on Warp 


[55 KR) OOR] OH] 
| 3570 | 6148 
1960 | 2988 | 
019008 


70 R] 80 R90 KR |100 Rj 120K 
2188 | 5374 | 4463 | 444 | 3433 
827 | 1693 | 1205 | 100| 587 


| 


| 026 | 
| 250 | 


Cost per Lb.| 018689) .022447|.026080).041511|.030611).0391 10}.039110}.070405|.050289| .060395| .070400| 084395) 111166 
TABLE No. 2. 


[ Filling | 40 R | 45 R | 50 K | 60 KR | 70 KR | 
Spindles Run| 131 | 2588 | 5142 | 2560 
Production .| 118 | 1887 | 3193 | 1221 


Cost per Spindle on Filing 


| 
| 


520 


1376 | 3234 | 1518 | 2330 | 
1106 | 
020414 


R | 90 R | 100 R| 120 KR} 120. H | 130 R| 


1105 | 6111 4745 | 
190 | 770 | 688 | 


1022 


} 
437 | 608 230 | 


Cost per Lb.|.022680|.027997|.032874|.042800|.054018].0605 95|.070911|.078231|.090709|.118723|.162013|.140791| 





Warp Preparation Department. 

A great variety of methods are used in handling the 
warp yarn after it leaves the spinning room. The method 
in each ease is governed by the type of work being run. 
The mill in question, we shall assume, has the spooling, 
twisting, warping, slashing and drawing-in all included in 
one department, one overseer having charge of the various 
processes. The pay roll summary for ‘this department is 
subjoined. 


duetive labor cost for spooling is 203.63, the total produc- 
tive cost being 1160.43, then 203.63 if divided by 1160.43 
will give .1844 or 18.44 per cent and 18.44 per cent of 54.00, 
which is the general cost, —= 9.96, which will be the amount 
of general cost, chargeable to the spooling operation. 

This method has been used in making up the accom- 
panying table to be found on the top of the following page, 
thus splitting the general cost between the various sub- 
divisions : 
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| Productive | Per Cent (Amt. of Gen- 
Process | Labor Cost | of Total {eral Expense 
Spooling ...... 203.63 18.44 9.96 
Twisting ...... 164.15 | 14.83 8.01 
Warping ...... 100.55 9.08 4.90 
Slashing ....... 98.25 8.87 4.79 
Twisting-In 
and Drawing-In 539.85 | 48.78 26.34 
Total: 605 6 | 1106.43 | 100.00 


54.00 


Cost Per Pound on Spooling. 

The general method employed in paying spooler tenders 
is to pay so much per 100 pounds, this amount varying as 
the counts of the yarn vary. It is a very simple matter 
to find the cost per pound as far as spooling operation is 
alone concerned, simply divide the price -per 100 pounds 
bv 100 which will give the cost per pound. 

Providing, .however, that the spooler tenders are paid 
hy the day, then the best method is to use the spindle basis 
and apply it as illustrated under the head of spinning. In 
our imaginery mill, however, the spooler tenders are paid 
by piece work. 

There still remains undivided the general expense on 
spoolers which amounts to 33.00, representing pay for 
third hand and yarn boy. 33.00 + 9.96 (general expense 
portion) makes a total of 42.96. This latter amount being 
divided between the various counts run on the productive 
labor cost basis. Amount to be divided, 42.96. Spooler 
tenders cost, 170.63. 42.96 — 170.63 = .25177 or 25.177 
per cent. 

Now, if 27.177 per cent of the cost per pound paid 
spooler tenders on any one count is added to the spooler 
tender cost per pound for that count, the result will be the 
total spooler cost per pound for that count. For purposes 
of illustration suppose the spooling pay for 35s is .70 per 
100 pounds or .007 per pound. 25.177 per cent of .007 
001762 and .007 + .001762 — .008762 total spooling labor 
cost per pound on 35s. 

The table shown herewith has been worked out by this 
method and shows the labor cost per pound for spooling. 

Spooumne Cost. 


| Productive Labor — 
| Produetive Labor | 








Count Cost per Pound 
| Cost per Pound | Plus 25.177% 
. 35s | 007 Keyce 2 

40s .0074 .008866 
45s .008 .010014 
50s .0086 .010765 
55s 009 .011265 
60s 0096 .012016 
65s .0104 .013018 
70s 0114 .01427 
80s .0135 .016898 
90s 017 .02128 
100s 022 .027538 
120s 0296 037052 


Cost Per Pound on Twisting. 
The labor cost total on twisting is 164.15 + 8.01 (por- 
tion of general expense) which equals 172.16. 
The spindle basis has been adopted in finding the twist- 
er cost per pound, being the same method as the one ex- 
plained under the head of spinning. It is very essential 
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when using this method to know ‘the number of spindles 
running on each count, as well as the number of pounds 
of each count produced. 
that the production report include both of these items. 


Particular care should be taken 


The production report table includes the number of 
spindles and also the pounds produced on each count, on 
the twisters in -question. 

PropucTion Report. 


| Warp Yarn [| 








Count | Spindles Pounds 
~40s/2 220 412 
65s/2 32 35 
65s/2 Hard Twist | 335 210 
86s /2 650 574 
120s/2 | 2475 1185 
Filling Yarn rig eee a 

. 2.323 Gee x5 115 
120s/4 Hard Twist 1036 753 
iTotal 4800 Total 3284 





Dividing the total labor cost on twisters, by the’ total 
number of spindles run, will give the cost per spindle. 
172.16 (Total labor cost) — 4800 
.035866 cost per spindle. 

There are 220 spindles on 40s/2 which produce 412 
pounds. Thus the number of spindles < the cost per spin- 


(total spindles) 


dle -—- by the pounds produced, will give the cost per 

pound, as shown in the following example: 

220 spindles  .035866 cost per spindle 
' hs aa a amma — 019151 eost per 


412 pounds produced 
pound. 

The accompanying cost table gives the cost per pound 
of each count run on the twisters, and is obtained by the 
method just shown: 

Cost TABLE. 











| 








|. Cost | Pounds | Cost 

Count | Spindles| Per Spindle} Run _ | Per Pound 
ae eee Warp = eee 

40s /2 220 | .035866 412 | .019151 
6583/2 | 32 | .035866 35 | .032791 
65/2 H. T. 335 | .035866 210 | .057214 
80s/2 | 650 | .035866 574 | .040614 
120/2 | 2475 | .035866 1185 .074909 

Filling va 
40s/2 52 .035866 115 016217 

120s/4H.T.| 1036 .035866 753 048017 


ims = eh yea nee 
Cost Per Pound on Warping. 


When dealing with the warpers and all the later ma- 
chinery in the mill, there is an element entering into the 
situation which, up to this point, has not been encoun 
tered. From the time the yarn comes to the warpers it is 
handled as belonging to a certain style of goods, thus 
when dealing with the cost, the style the yarn is going into 
and not the count is the point to be considered, or in other 
words, the cost per pound of warping a certain style 
should be the end aimed for, and not the cost of a certain 
count of yarn per pound. 

In connection with this it will be easily seen that it is 
ver.’ essential te know the different styles the mill is mak- 
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ing. These will be found in the style tables, while also 
ineluded here is other information which at this point may 
not be considered pertinent, applying as it does more di- 
rectly to the weaving process, however, to save duplication 
later it will be included here. 

It has been considered advisable at this point to add a 
brief explanation of these tables. 

Under the heading “Style” will be found the various 
letters by which the different styles are known. These 
tables are divided into plain and fancy work, single letters 
being used for all plain styles, while two letters are used 
for the fancy styles; the second column showing the width 
of the grey cloth. 

The third column shows the sley of the cloth, that is, 
the number of warp ends per inch of cloth. In case the 
sley is not the same in all parts of the cloth, the number 
of ends in this column will indicate the average sley. 

The fourth column shows the picks per inch, that is, the 
number of filling threads in each inch of cloth. If the 
picks per inch vary, then the figure in this column will be 
the average pick. 

The fifth column gives the counts of warp yarn while 
the sixth column gives the counts of filling yarn. Styles 
R and F.M. call for silk filling, which is purchased by the 
mill ready to go into the cloth. 

The seventh column shows the percentage of warp, while 
the eighth column shows the percentage of filling in a pound 
of cloth. For instance, in 100 pounds of Style A, there are 
59 pounds of 35s yarp and 41 pounds of 50s filling. 

The ninth column gives the weight in yards per pound 
of each style. Taking Style A again for example, it is 
shown to weigh 5 yards to the pound. 

The tenth column shows the weaving price on each 
style. This price being based on a 60 yard cut, thus a 
weaver on Style A is paid 551% cents for each cut of 60 
weaves. 

PLAIN STYLES 

jPer Cent|Per Cnt Weaving 
Filling| Warp Filling | Weight | Price 
A 39 | 80 80 3] 50 | 359 | 41 5.00 | .555 
B 33 5 | 80 | 55 60 | 51 | 49 8.50 .543 
Cc | 76 | 60 | 8 | 59 41 11.75 50 
D 3 8 80 130 | 59 41 16.46 | .522 
E 3 64 | 7 | 60.% 39.8 12.30 | .492 
F 28 | 68 | 64 5 75 | 57.2 | 428 | 14.10 | .492 
G ‘ |} 84 | 80 5 85 | 60 | 40 11.00 528 
H § 8s 80 j 90 | 62.5 37.5 10.66 -536 
J 3: 6 | 6s | 120 63 37 15.36 | .496 
K 27 | § 60 | 5 90 69.! 30.5 13.06 
L 27 | 72 | 120 | (25.3 | 30.2 
| | | (44.6 | 
- 28 | 84 | 80 Bi 5 | 59 | 41 
N 34 | | | 7 SE} 29 | 71 
P g 72 | 45E | 32 68 
ae ee 5 22/26! 26 

| Denier! — 


yards which he or she 





Cloth 
Style {Width! Sley Pick Warp 











FANCY STYLES 
| 
Cloth 


1 j | Weaving 
Width! Sley | Pick| Warp |Filling| Warp 


Weight | Price 


Per Cent|Per Cnt 


Style Filling 





Se 70 | 70 i a 61 |} 39 
“T (100 | 743 { 27.3 
{40/2} [15.8 | (13.9! 
| Mer. | 


10.96 | .802 


10.31 2.00 





1120/4| | 38.25 | 48.25] 8.53 | .90 
65 72 

32 {| 12072,| 50 
Tf 807 


FF 16.59 963 


| 
| 
F.G. | 28 74 | 
| | | 
F.H | 34% 105 | 90 | 
c | 28% | 84] 63 | 60 | 


P.K 
FM | 26 | 97 | 92 | 60 | 14/16} 
} | | | fDenier| 


As before stated, when the yarn reaches the warpers, 
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it is then possible to attach it to the different styles, it 
being generally so run. For example, if a certain style 
calls for 2400 ends of 30s yarn, then this number is placed 
on say six section beams of 400 ends each, this being the 
established method of making that style. It is therefore 
possible to ascertain the length of time required to warp 
the yarn for the various styles. The best method of fig 
uring the cost on warpers is on the machine-hour basis, 
this method requiring the accurate keeping of the number 
of hours spent on each style. This method may entail a 
little extra work in this department, but it will be more 
than paid for by the results obtained, as it then is possible 
to obtain the exact cost of each separate style run. 

A little explanation of this method may be of assistance 
at this point. From the pay roll of the room and the 
division of the general pay as previously made, it is found 
that the cost of warping is 100.55 (productive labor) plus 
4.90 (proportion of general expense) or a total of 105.45 
There are 16 warpers being run and as the work is based 
on a week of 48 hours, there are 768 machine hours 
(1648). Then 105.45 (cost) ~— 
.137304 which is the cost per machine hour for operating 


768 (machine hours) = 


the warpers. 

If there are 67 hours spent on warping Style A and 
during this time there are 2456 pounds warped, then 
67 & .137304 or 9.199368 is the total cost of warping on 
this style. This amount, when divided by 2456, shows the 
cost per pound to be .003745. 

The cost table for warpers shows the cost per pound 
of warping on each style, this result being found in each 
instance by the method just described. 
in this table have been assumed. 

Cost TABLE FoR WARPERs. 


| Machine | Cost Per | Pounds | Cost Per 
|Machine Hour! Run | Pound 
A 67 | .137304 "2456 | .003745 
B 66 | 137304 1254 | .007226 
17 | 137304 307 | .007603 
61 137304 450 018612 
13. | . .137304 255 006999 
17 137304 297 007859 
19° | .137304 318 008203 
20 | 137304 342 008029 
137304 120 .012586 

137304 414 007959 

137304 267 011827 

.137304 667 007410 

.137304 371 011472 

137304 440 011614 

137304 218 008187 

137304 801 .005313 

137304 483 .010580 

137304 333 007894 

|  .137304 1371 .012819 

29 | 137304 806 004940 
34 | 137304 609 .007665 
74 | .187304 2015 005191 
17 .137304 356 .006556 
24 | 137304 424 007771 
16 | .137304 273 .008061 


Cost Per Pound on Slashing. 
The cost per pound when dealing with slashing may 


The machine hours 


Style | Hours 
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be found by the same method as in warping, thus by keep- 
ing a correct record of the time taken up in slashing each 
style, and multiplying the hours per style by the cost per 
machine hour, the total labor cost on that style may be 
found. 

Looking at the slasher pay roll, the labor cost is shown 
as 98.25, which when added to 4.79 (portion of general 
expense) makes a total of 103.04 on slashing. There are 
three slashers, which, when multiplied by 48 (hours per 
week) show a total of 144 machine hours. 103.04 — 144 

Now referring to the cost table on slashing the num 
ber of hours spent in slashing each style will be found as 
well as the cost per pound for slashing. 


Cost Per Pounp on SLASHERS. 


| Machine} Cost Per Pounds | Cost Pe 

Style Hours |Machine Hour} Run | Pound 
A 14 | .715555 2456 | .004078 — 

B 1] 715555 1254 .006276 

C 4 715555 307 009523 

D 10 715555 450 015901 

y 3 .715555 255 .008418 

F 4 715555 297 .009637 

G 4 715555 318 .009000 

H 4 715555 342 .008369 

J 3 715555 120 .017888 

K 4 715555 414 .006913 

L 5 .715555 267 .013399 

M 6 715555 667 006436 

N 5 |  .715555 371 009643 

y 6 715555 440 009757 

R 3 715555 218 .009847 

F. A. 8 715555 801 .007146 

F. B. 7 715555 483 .010370 

F.C, 4 .715555 333 008595 

F. D. 1] 715555 1371 005741] 

F. E. 8 715555 806 617102 

F.F. | , 10 | ~ .715555 609 011749 

PF. G. 18 |  .715555 2015 .006392 

F. H. 3 |  .715555 356 .006029 

F. K. 4 | 715555 424 .006750 

3 | .715555 | 273 


¥. M. .007863 





Cost Per Pound of Drawing-In and Twisting-In. 

In figuring the pay for drawing-in hands, it is gener- 
ally based on so much per thousand ends. That is when 
drawing-in by hand, a price of say 25 cents per thousand 
ends is paid for plain work; 28 cents per thousand ends on 
5-harness sateen work, while on fancy work 63 cents per 
thousand is paid. Now if the weight of warp yarn on a 
beam is known, the cost per pound for drawing-in may be 
readily found. 

On the fancy work there is one other item to consider 
and that is the twisting-in. When a warp runs out on looms 
which are going to be continued on the same style, the ends 
from a new warp are twisted on to the ends of the warp 
which has just run out, then drawn through the harness 
and reed, thus doing away with the drawing-in process and 
the hanging of a fresh set of harness. The person who 
performs this operation may be paid either by the piece 
or by the day. Whatever method 6f paying this hand was 
decided upon, it would be a very simple matter to lay out 
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a method of finding the labor cost of drawing-in and twist- 
ing-in each style. 

There now remains the portion of general expense 
chargeable to this work, this being distributed best by the 
productive labor cost basis. In making up the table on 
twisting-in and drawing-in this method has been used, the 
table giving the total cost per pound for the two opera 
We shall assume that the cost of drawing-in and 
twisting-in of each style,-has been found to be-as shown in 
the table. 

A little explanation of this table will not be out ot 
place here, for instance take Style A, the productive labo: 
cost is 89.76 but to this cost there must be added the por 
tion of the total general expense, allotted to Style A. In 
order to find the pereentage which should be added to each 
style, the total general expense must be divided by the total 
produetive labor cost as follows: 


89.76 — 539.85 — .048791 or 4.879 per cent. 
Then 89.76 + 4.879 — 94.139480, and 
94.139480 —— 2456 — .038330, cost per pound. 


In ease drawing-in machines or knotting machines are 
being dealt with, the cost per pound ean be found by keep- 
ing a record of the time spent on each style, then using 
the é¢ost per machine hour basis. 

(Notre: It must be remembered that various mills em 
ploy various methods of. paying for this type of work, but 
any of these methods can be easily fitted to one or another 
of the systems herein described. ) 


Cost TABLE FoR TWISTING AND Drawina-In. 





Productive 








Style | Productive |Labor Cost Plus} Pounds | Cost Per 
jLabor Cost 4.8791% Run Pound 
A 89.76 ~ 94.139480 | 2456 | 038330 
B 36.92 38.721363 1254 .030878 
C 8.22 8.601062 307 .028016 
D 12.67 13.288181 450 029529 
FE 5.76 6.041036 255 .023690 
F 6.66 6.984948 297 .023518 
G 9.41 9.869123 318 .031034 
H 10.59 11.066966 342 032359 
J 3.43 3.597353 120 .029977 
K 11.81 12.384221 414 .029913 
L 8.46 8.852771 267 .033156 
M 19.62 20.577279 667 .030850 
N 10.08 10.571613 371 .028225 
P 12.64 13.256718 440 .030128 
R 6.39 6.701774 218 .030742 
F.A. | 18.98 19.885853 801 024826 
F.B. 18.48 19.361457 483 .040085 
F.C. 9.44 9.900587 coo | .029731 
F.D. 81.16 84.919877 1371 .061940 
F.E. 19.67 20.629718 806 .015054 
PF. 17.28 18.122908 609 .029758 
E.G. 78.53 82.341557 2015 .040864 
F.H. 16.06 16.843583 356 | .047313 
FL.K, 19.22 20.157763 424 | .047541 
FM. 8.61 9.010090 273 I 


.033004 





[This is the second of a series of articles on mill cost 
keeping by Mr. Kershaw. 
7 


Others will follow in early 


issues. 
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Southern Textile Exposition 


And now the time has come around again when it is 
our pleasure and privilege to remind you that the Fifth 
Southern Textile Exposition will be held in Textile Hall, 
Greenville, South Carolina, beginning Thursday morning, 
Oetober 19, and continuing until Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 25, with Sunday, the 22nd, designated as a day ot 
rest, when the Hall will be closed and exhibitors and vis- 
itors will seek diversion in the various and varied ways 
offered by Greenville. 

That all space at the Show has been sold for weeks 
has been a fact of common knowledge. This will insure a 
sufficient number of exhibitors to make it interesfing. Re- 
ports from exhibitors indicate further that at this year’s 
Exposition will be presented a most varied outlay of prod- 
ucts for textile mill use. A number of brand-new products 
will be shown for the first time at this Show, as will be 
noted from a reading of the descriptions which will be 
found on the following pages. 

Interest on the part of individual mill men has been 
manifested for quite a while, and this, together with the 
faet that three Associations will convene in Greenville dur- 
ing the period of the Show, points to another one of those 
record-breaking attendances which have marked all the Sou- 
ihern Textile Expositions of the past. 

President Sirrine announces, as this issue is just start- 
ing toward the press, that he has eabled David Lloyd 
George, the premier of Great Britain, to visit the Exposi- 
tion. It was learned that Lloyd George had under consid- 
eration an invitation to visit New Orleans for the annual 
convention of the American Legion, October 16 to 21, and 
President Sirrine, together with the president of the Green- 
ville Chamber of Commerce and the Governor of South 
Carolina, eabled the great statesman, urging him to stop 
ever and visit the Southern Textile Exposition. 

Suitable entertainment for Greenville’s visitors will be 
provided by Greenville—as Greenville always does, An- 
nouncement has been made that Major W. F. Robertson, 
who is chairman of the entertainment committee, has ar- 
ranged for two dances at Cleveland Hall and a reception 
at the Sans Souci country elub. 

A special electrical lighting system for the Hall has 
heen purchased from Alexander Leftwich, who staged the 
Merchandise Fair in New York. This will be installed in 
the Hall and the entire strueture will be brilliantly illumi- 
nated. 

The Southern Textile Association will hold its regular 
semi-annual meeting on Friday and Saturday, October 20 
and 21, which will be an additional drawing card for the 
superintendents and department heads of the mills. The 
practical discussion feature which has constituted a large 
part of the programs of these meetings since the inaugura- 
tion of the sectional or departmental meetings by the Asso- 
ciation will be included in the program for this meeting, 
and other features of special interest have been provided 
by the program committee for this meeting. Special enter- 
tainment will be provided in connection with this meeting, 
and this affair is calculated to bring a large attendance of 
mill men to Greenville and the Show. John W. Clark, of 
West Durham, N. C., is the president of this Association. 

The program of this meeting, which will consist of a 


Friday afternoon session, a dinner on Friday evening, and 
a Saturday morning session, follows: 
Fripay—Ocroser 20TH—2:30 P. M. 

Address of Welcome, by Mayor of Greenville. 

Response, by J. 8. Strowd, Cooleemee, N. C. 

Remarks, by President John W. Clark. 

Report of Weavers’ Meeting held in Anderson, by W. 
H. Gibson, Jr., Union, 8. C. (This will be followed by a 
short discussion.) 

Presentation of Inventions and Improvements. (An 
hour will be allowed for the presentation and description 
of recent improvements and inventions by southern men.) 

Association Dinner—Friday Evening—6:30 O'clock. 
(Place to be announced later.) 

Address by a prominent man, to be announced later. 

(Committee on arrangements and _ entertainment— 
Luther M. McBee, Greenville, chairman; David Clark, 
Charlotte, and Robert W. Philip, Atlanta.) 

Saturpay Mornina Session—OcrToser 21—10 O’cLock. 
“BeTTer Goops Session.” 


(The following addresses are limited to ten minutes. 
After each address ten minutes will be allowed for discus- 
sion.) 

“The Relation of the Opening Room and Lappers to 
Better Goods,” by L. L. Brown, Clifton, 8. C. 

“The Relation of the Card Room to Better Goods,” by 
Osear D. Grimes, Milstead, Ga. 

“The Relation of the Spinning Room to Better Goods,” 
by J. B. Harris, Greenwood, 8. C. ’ 

“The Relation of Slashing and Weaving to Better 
Goods,” by W. B. Williams, Greenville, S. C. 

“The Relation of the Cloth Room to Better Goods,” by 
W. H. Moseley, Ware Shoals, 8. C. 

In the program for the Saturday morning session a 
change in procedure is noted, in that there will be five 
short talks in which the major departments of the cloth 
mill will be diseussed as to their relation to the production 
of better goods. Following each talk there will be ten 
minutes of general discussion. Another new feature of the 
program is the time alloted for the presentation and de- 
scription of new inventions and improvements by southern 
mill men, which should be of especial value at this time. 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Caro- 
lina, of which James D. Hammett is the president, will meet 
in semi-annual convention on Monday, October 23. 

Another convention which will be held during the Show 
period is that of the Southern Textile Social Workers’ As- 
sociation, which will meet on Saturday, October 21, in con- 
nection with the Show. C. W. Coleman, of LaGrange, Ga., 
is the president, and as a speaker for the convention this 
organization will have Dr. S. C. Mitchell. Subjects of 
interest to social and welfare workers in the mills and mill 
villages will be discussed at this meeting. 

To the time of this writing, the Show management has 
selected no certain musical organization for the Hall. But 
it is understood that efforts are being made to secure the 
Garber-Davis orchestra, which performed at the 1920 Show, 
in which event there will be plenty of musical entertain- 
ment in the way of daily programs during the period of 
the Exposition. 
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An Evener for the Automatic Feeder. 
One year ago this month there was described in the “dis- 
cussion” section of Corron a device for preventing thin 


laps on breaker pickers. In the January number this 
year a North Carolina mill superintendent again referred 
to this device as a friend to the finisher picker. But it 


seems that the influence of Mr. Yearty’s idea extended even 
further as Corron has just received a letter from one of 
its Chinese readers of several years standing, Dao Kwan- 
Zee, 14 Wing Street, Zai Bridge, Wusih, Kiangsu, describ- 
ing a further development of this suggestion. Mr. Dao en- 
closed a full explanation and detail drawings from which 
the following description has been prepared: 

It is a faet acknowledged by mill men that a variation 
in the amount of cotton in the hopper of the automatic 


MTT 
Wi A 
| 


Bs 
FIG. 1 


feeder, often from full to nearly empty, is reflected in 
laps of uneven thickness or weight from the breaker picker 
and sueceeding machines. It is also conceded that a device 
for obtaining a uniform feed during the movement of the 
cotton in the hopper from full to empty would obviate this 
difficulty. If the lap is not uniform, we cannot obtain an 
even sliver from the card and drawing frame and even 
yarn from the spinning frame. 

This difficulty ean be overcome by the adoption of the 

automatic feeding evener described, for the 

evener feeds the cotton uniformly all the 
a time. The evener stops the machines at the 


point when it cannot feed the cotton evenly, 
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Up-to-Date Equipment and Processes In 
and Out of the Greenville Show 


Thes 
advantages improve the quality of the yarn and reduce tl 
unit eost. 


and therefore does not require constant attention. 


The construction is simple. It contains a frame whicl 
is shown in plan in Fig. 1, and two pieces of plate “e” i 
automatie feeder in 


Fig. 2. These are set on an ordinary 


the manner indicated in Fig. 3. The frame, in Fig. 1, is 
made up of four pieces, one at the top, one at the bottom, 
and one at each side. The size of the frame being accord 


ing to the size of the feeder. There are a number oof 


wooden rods, or metallic rods, b, in Fig. 1, which are held 
in the frame. The lower and upper ends of the rods are 


attached to the lower bar L and upper bar “n” of the frame 





A sectional view of the rods is shown in Fig. 


respectively. 
2 at A and the side bar S is shown in Fig. 2 at B. 

On the top end of each side bar S, there is a holder 
This is 


the holder is fast- 


“ge” in Fig. 1, which holds the grooved pulley. 


shown in detail in Fig. 4. One end ot 
ened on the top end of each side bar by two bolts. The 
pulley P has a deep groove and turns on ball bearings 
as shown in the detail. The pulley runs on the plate “e,” 
which, being made of iron, has a sharp edge on the top 
This slot is used 
to carry the plate 8, which is made of steel and is shown 


in detail in Fig. 5. 


and a slot in the lower part, see Fig. 2. 


This plate S, is serewed to the side ba: 
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5S of the swingmg frame and prevents it from swinging too 
far. 
A glance at Fig. 3 plainly indicates how the device is 


assembled on the hopper frame, the segment “u” “v” allow- 


ing adjustment to be made for angle. Raising and lower- 


P2 


FIG.4 





ing the segment end of plate “e” gives a pressure on the 


W xX H 
eotton in the hopper according to the formula P — —- 
L 

in which 

P <= the pressure on the cotton in the hopper 

W = the weight of the frame 

Hf <= the vertical height of inclined plane 

L. == the length of inclined plane. 


After the two inclined plates are set at the right posi- 
tion, put the frame or evener, Fig. 1, to ride on the two 
plates and let the grooves of the two pulleys on the frame 
just sit on the sharp edges of the plates. Let the flat 
piece S, project into the slot of plates “e,” and be so ad- 





FIGS - 


justed that it moves very freely when the frame slides 
from one end to the other. 

In operation, pull the frame to the front of the hopper 
as shown by.the full line in Fig. 3. The cotton is then 
fed to the hopper until it is full or three-fourths full. Then 
set the automatic feeder running. As the cotton is taken 
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up by the spikes on the lifting apron, the volume of cot- 
ton is deereased, and the frame slides downward by its 
,own weight. For this reason the space is always full of 
cotton between the frame and the lifting apron, and since 
the pressure given to the cotton in the hopper by the frame 
is constant, it is not difficult to obtain a uniform feed. 
With the frame at any position, for instance at “r” or “gq,” 
Fig. 3, cotton may be added behind the frame. As the 
cotton is earried by the bottom apron, toward the lifting 
apron, through the space between the lower end L of the 
frame and bottom apron, Fig. 6, the friction of cotton 
passing under the lower bar L of the frame causes the 
frame to swing toward the lifting apron until checked by 
the flat pieces S,, in the manner shown by the dotted line 
in Fig. 7. Therefore too much pressure on the cotton at 
the front of the frame is avoided. 

Should the cotton become exhausted in the hopper, the 
frame slides to the position “n,” Fig. 3, and as the pulleys 
roll into the coneavities “n,” the plate S, leaves the slot 
through the opening “m” of the plate “e” in Fig. 7. The 
weight of the frame through the flat piece S, presses a 
tripping mechanism downward which is connected through 
suitable levers and links to the stop motion rod connected 
to the machine being supplied by the feeder, thus stop- 
ping the feeder and the supplied machine at the same 





time. 


The operator must then pull the frame to the first 
position in Fig. 3, and feed the cotton into the hopper 
as before. 


A New Yarn Conditioner. 

A new principle of yarn conditioning is embodied in the 
Johnson yarn conditioner, which is being manufactured 
by the Danville Conditioning Machine Company, Danville, 
Va. This device is being received favorably by mills whose 
product is shipped on Foster wound cones or tubes. The 
machine is attached to a Foster winder just above the stop 
motion plates, and so located as to allow the yarn to tra- 
verse a roller which is partly immersed in a trough of 
water. The machine in no way interferes with the oper- 
ative or adds additional labor to the winding process. The 
claims of the manufacturers are that the yarn is uniformly 
conditioned to any desired moisture content and the knit- 
ting quality of the yarn greatly improved, due to the added 
strength and smoother surface of the yarn. The yarn may 
be shipped immediately after the cones are removed from 
the winder. All parts exposed to water are made of brass 
and aluminum as a preventive against rust, and the water 
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feed is automatic. The company is represented in the 
South by Mr. Johnson and R. B. Smith, and northern in- 
quiries are also given attention by these representatives 
intil suitable sales connections are established by the com- 
pany in-that territory. 

Something New in Automatic Looms. 

\ modification of the automatie loom that is attracting 
the attention and interest of mill men who have seen it 
has been devised by Edward A. Cunniff, of New Bedford, 
Mass. This new loom has a filling battery at each side, as 
shown in the illustration, and uses a double ended shuttle 
that will take a cop or bobbin at either side of the loom. 
It is also equipped with automatic extractors, at each side 
of the warp just in front of the harness, for pulling out 
broken picks. 

In explaining the new machine, Mr. Cunniff, the in- 
ventor, points out that the new loom does not stop at all 
when the filling breaks, but automatically jerks out the 
broken pick and starts a new thread in its place in prac 
tically the same time that it takes the shuttle to go across 
the loom. There is no action whatever required on the 
part of the weaver except in case one of the warp threads 
should break, when the warp stop motion halts the loom 
until the broken end is pieced up in the regular way. It 
is estimated that not more than ten per cent of loom 
stops are caused by the breaking of warp threads, so that 
when it is stated that the new loom does not stop at all 
when the filling breaks, it can be easily seen how nearly 
this new machine is a “never-stop” worker. 

Mr. Cunniff has been granted no less than 108 patents 
on cotton manufacturing machinery including the warp 
stop motion, take up motion for looms, extra roll for cloth 
take-up, extra large magazine for bobbins on a loom, plumb- 
ng device for spinning spindles, and many others having 
to do with the spinning and weaving operations. 





Not only does the new machine eliminate stopping for 
broken filling, but Mr. Cunniff in building it has dis- 
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Front View or THE CunniIFF Loom SHOWING THE TWIN MAGAZINE FEATURE AND THE AUTOMATIC THREAD ExTRACT- 
ORS TO PREVENT MISPICKS, 
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carded the entire feeler motion mechanism: He has also 
attacked the problem of the filling fork and by removing 
all strain placed upon it, has made it impossible or at 
least highly improbable for the filling fork on the: new 
machine to break. The keystone of the whole idea, the 
inventor declares, lay in designing a reversible shuttle, with 
a head at each end, so that it would take a cop or bobbin 
at either side of the loom. Onée having solved this .prob- 
lem, he installed a magazine on either side of the loom so 


the cop or bobbin can be changed at whichever end of 





THE DOUBLE-ENDED HAND-THREADING SHUTTLE. 

the machine the shuttle happens to strike after the filling 
breaks. Having provided for the replacing of the broken 
end, it then remained to devise some smechanical means 
of jerking out the broken pick before the new pick came in 
to replace it, and this the inventor accomplishes by means 
of a small brush which automatically brushes up the loose 
end and a metal finger which nips it and jerks it out just 
as the new pick comes in in its place. 

By an adjustment of the take-up motion, the warp 
cannot move in the loom until a: perfect pick is completed, 
and the filling can break 25 times in succession, if such 
a thing could happen before completing the broken pick, 
and the cloth would not move forward a fraction of an 
inch until the pick was properly completed. In another 
feature of the loom he has attempted to eliminate the 
cause of a “smash” and has installed an automatic lock 
which will not release the shuttle from the box until the 
cop or bobbin is properly in place. If any part of the eop 
or bobbin projects &bove the edge of the shuttle so that 
it might cause a smash, the lock prevents the shuttle from 
leaving the box and stops the loom. 

An experimental loom of this type is said to have been 
running satisfactorily for three months in one of the New 
Bedford mills in the weave room where it is subjected to 
all the everyday conditions met with in actual practice. 

A Noiseless Stencil Cutting Machine. 

A 1922 model stencil machine has been brought out by 
the Bradley Stencil Machine Co., St. Louis, Missouri, which 
has_a number of new and distinetive features. The dial 
of the machine is on the wheel and revolves the dise, the 
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operator handling only the wheel on top. The handle can 
be used in two positions, a graduated table showimg just 
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how many letters can be cut on any size paper, and allow 
ing the operator to “back-up” and eut any overlooked or 
missed letter by the use of the graduations. The removal 
of the handle locks the machine and prevents tampering. 
The machine cuts two sizes of letters, Style J, 24-inch 
letters, and Style K 14-ineh letters. 

A Non-Slip Metal Eye Selvage. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, Mass., have de 
veloped a non-slip metal eye selvage, whieh is especiall; 
designed to take the place of the ordinary cotton eye or 
all-wire selvage. This product is shown in the illustration 
herewith. The eye is so made that the thread is pinched 





on the lease side, which holds the mail eye fast to the 

twine, thus preventing it from slipping up on the twine. 

This feature is to add life to the selvage, and it is pointed 

out by the manufaeturer that this should wear three or 

four times as long as a selvage made‘with an ordinary mail. 
A Portable Suction Cleaning Machine. 

R. P. Sweeny, of Greenville, S. C., has invented and 
perfected a portable suction cleaning ‘machine which will 
be of particular interest to cotton mills in connection with 
their cleaning problems. The machine is known as the 
Sweeny “Pneu-Way” cleaner,. It uses compressed air to 
create the suction, and in applying it for use in the mill 
all that is necessary is to couple the existing compressed 
air hose to the machine, and the cleaning is done by suction 
instead of by blowing off the machinery. A long flexible 
suction hose is used with the proper suction nozzle on the 
end. The lint, waste, dust, ete., is sucked up and deposited 
in a large bag on the machine which is removed when full, 
an empty bag replacing it. 

The accompanying illustration shows the machine in 
operation’ deaning spindle bases on:a spinning frame. The 
machine has no working parts, and is simple to operate, 
requiring only one person. Extensive tests have been made 
with it which, it is stated, prove that it does very thorougl: 
cleaning, eliminating any objectionable cloud of lint thrown 
in the air. There is also a saving in labor claimed, and it is 
further pointed out that it inereases the value of the waste 
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hrough not decreasing its quality. An important featur 
ft the machine is the fact that the suction nozzle does net 
ave to be put in direct contact with the parts being clean 
ed, the large volume of air sucked in giving it a wide clean- 


The 


all the 


ng range and cleaning rapidly. machine has bec 


subjected to exhaustive mill tests in departmen 


if a cotton mill. 

Mr. Sweeny, the inventor, who is well known in mill 
circles, has been devoting his entire time for the past year 
to the development of this machine, having _resigned 
the Buffalo Mills of 


ff Union, S. € 


manager ol the Union-Buffalo Co., 
He is well equipped from his 18 
successful -mill experience to make a practical 

machine, whieh is the market. 
Way” 
Exposition in Greenville, occupying spaces 


The « 


this now on 
lextile 
173, 


will be 


cleaner will be on exhibit at the Southern 


172 


xhibit 


and 


ind will be shown in operation. 


n charge of Mr. Sweeny. 
Slack Loop Method of Finishing Fabrics. 
Cotton voiles, shirtings with stripes, dress goods, bed 


spreads and similar fabrics are now being handled to a 


large degree by the slack loop method, reports the Rodney 


Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. The Rodney Hunt Typ: 
P Form MR reel machine, with motor drive, manufactured 
by this coneern and shown in the accompanying illustra 
With the 


tion, is designed for this work. improved type 


of reel, the cloth is folded in the tub in such a manner as 
to prevent tangling. The curve of the tub is such as to 


allow the folds to move gently to the front of the machine 


COTTON 


and be drawn up by squeeze rolls without any undue strain. 
A perforated partition is also supplied at the front to 
protect the heating coil and allow for the entrance of. the 


dyeing or bleaching chemicals. Exposed metal parts are 


brass, for eliminating the possibility of stains on the fabric 


in process, 


} cy 1 «el 
«loth ! { oOo abou LOO 


While the speed or the 


vards a minute by this method, turers give 


the following advantages to offset quanti 


of cloth always under the surface uniform 


circulation and temperature of 
tration of liquor into the fiber 
bleaching 


water and steam; 


blending’ of colors: 


distortion 


strain or 


most generally used 


12-foot machines ben fire 


Making Ice in the Mill. 


CONVENLENCE 


recomme 


The 


the textile 


The 


and econon ot 


mills has been prove 


stanees. accompanving ilu 


a South Carolin 


amil., This 


vhieh enables 


quick ice machine installed at 
plant has a patented “center freeze” 
it to freeze ice in from eight to twelve hours. This mak« 
it especially well adapted to textile mill requirements. 
Where the 


may Monday 


producing a freeze of ice during the same day. 


mills close down Saturday noon we plar 


also be closed and started up on morning, 


This plant 


is so constructed that it may be operated during the da 


and closed down at meht, or viee versa. 
from 


The DeLoach plant is built in units of one to 


six tons daily capacity. These plants are very convenient 


and compact, requiring a minimum of space. Economy ot 


operation is claimed by the manufacturers who state that 





956 


despite the small output, the average cost of manufacture 
does not exceed fifteen cents per hundred pounds. 
The the 


in the same building as the company store. 


installation shown in illustration is located 
It produeés 
four tons of ice, refrigerates a meat box and counter dis- 
play in the store, refrigerates a large vegetable room, a 
freezing room, an ice storage room, and is used in freezing 
a small amount of ice cream. These plants may also be 
used to chill running drinking water. 

The DeLoach Quick -Ice Machine Company, of Colum- 
bia, S. C., 
exhibit at the Southern Textile Exposition, in spaces 213 


and 214. 


manufacturers of these machines, will have an 


A Novel Split Pulley. 
A cast-iron split-pulley recently designed by John Jar- 


dine, Limited, Deering Street, Nottingham, England, is 


shown herewith. Its simple construction, providing facil- 
ity in removing and replacing, make it especially appli- 
the 


eable for certain light uses. <As will be noted from 


illustration, the pulley consists of only two parts and a 
serew. In erecting, the larger portion is placed over the 
shaft, the smaller part is slid along under the two lugs, 
and the set-secrew tightened up. It will be seen that as 
contact is made at three points only, slight variations in 
shaft diameter will not affect the grip. Another advantage 
is that the pulley can be fitted close to a bearing or bet ween 
other pulleys where there would be no room to use a span- 
ner 
New Type of Tiering Machine. 

A new type of tiering machine has recently been devel- 
oped by the Economy Engineering Company, Chicago, IIl., 
embodying a telescoping feature which gives the machine a 
greater range of action in piling and storing work. The 
two illustrations show one of the telescoping heavy-duty 
type electric machines with its platform near the floor level 
and at the highest point. The height the platform. can go 
when set as shown in the left-hand photograph is 13 feet, 
and the capacity of the machine is 1,500 pounds. When 
the controller handle is pulled dver to the “up” position, 
the motor starts and the platform rises as far as it can go 
for the minimum height or 13 feet. Up to this point the 
operation of the machine is similar to that of an ordinary 
tiering machine. However, without interruption, the inner 
frame rises carrying the platform with it and comes to a 
stop automatically 23 feet above the floor level, as shown 
in the right-hand illustration. The machine is supplied 
with hand eable control, allowing a man at the top of the 
pile being served to send the platform down or bring it 
up. In lowering, the inner frame descends first, until the 
machine is at its minimum height, and then the platform 
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lowers to the floor, stopping automatically. 
For use in piling bales and cases under ceilings of dif- 
ferent heights, the principle of this telescoping machin: 


has a particular adaptability. It has also been found es- 


pecially useful in piling in warehouses where trussing would 


interfere with an ordinary tiering machine, another use 
for it is in elevating from floor to floor or for use as a 
sidewalk elevator. It also has an adaptation for overhead 
This coneern is 


Sales & 


cleaning and repair work inside the mill. 

represented in the South by the J. D. Collins 
Engineering Co., 5514 Luckie St., Atlanta, Ga, 
Imp Yarn Cleaner Gauge. 

A practieal device for the elimination of waste and 

damage on yarns on winders is the “Imp” yarn cleaner 


being introduced by B. P. Mates-Brown Co., 6007 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. The purpose of this 
gauge, a view of which is shown herewith, is to remove 
foreign matter from the yarn without seraping the raw 
material. As will be noted in the eut, this device has an 
angle shaped guide which is so constructed that the operator 
ean drop the yarn between the blades without looking. It 
is further equipped with a porcelain roller at the rear 


gauge, 
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which revolves with the yarn, for eliminating unnecessary 


friction. The space between the guides can be adjusted for 
iny size of yarn by the micrometrie gauge, according to a 
standard seale, and as this adjustment cannot be changed 
without the adjusting key, tampering by inexperienced help 
is prevented, as the key may be kept in the possession ot 
the foreman. This device will fit amy winder and can be 
adjusted to all yarns. Savings in waste, increased pro- 
duction and a resultant decrease in operating cost are 
claimed as advantages from its use, and it is also said to be 
effective in eliminating back winding. 
Ball Bearing Truck Caster. 


Bond Foundry & Machine Company, Manheim, Pa., are 
manufacturing what is known as the Bond double ball race 
wivel truck caster. They claim that it is the only caster 
f this type on the market, and a special feature is that 
both ball races carry the load of the truck and also take 
are of the side thrusts in every direction. This feature 
an be noted in the accompanying illustration. The Bond 
ompany have treated the subject of truck casters as an 





ngineering problem, they state, having discovered from 
experience in their own factory that the cost of main- 
tenance, by using an inferior truck caster, cut quite a figure 
in their production costs, and it was to reduce this item 
that they originally started manufacturing truck casters. 
This company is represented by the J. D. Collins Sales & 
Engineering Co., Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 


A Size for Indigo Warps. 


Hawley’s Laboratories, Ine., of Charlotte, N. C., re- 
port the manufarture of a concentrated “Fiberlay” size 
which is particularly adapted for use on indigo warps. 
It has been the experience of this concern that many mills 
have trouble with the size shedding off on this class of 
work, and this special “Fiberlay” size is made to overcome 
this difficulty. This concern also manufactures other con- 
centrated sizes for plain and colored goods of light, medium 
and heavy construction. 

A Patented Lug Strap. 

Durability where durability is needed was evidently the 
policy of the E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Danielson, Conn., in 
the construction of their Jacobs patented Verybest lug 
straps. The distinctive feature of these straps is a com- 
pressed plug of woven fabric inserted in the bow of the 
strap. This plug is formed of layers of fabric cemented 
together, so made that the edges or warp of the fabric form 
the face of the plug which engages the picker-stick. The 
principle being that the warp, being the wearing surface, 
mats down on becoming worn and forms a eushion, giving 
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an easy pick. The face of the plug is convex, giving the 
strap the rolling motion of the picker-stick when in con 
tact, 

Drying and Conditioning Yarn. 

An installation of a “Hurricane” automatic warp dry 
ing and conditioning machine is shown in the illustration 
herewith. This equipment is manufactured by the Phila 
delphia Drying Machinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. On all 
varns, whether dyed, bleached or mercerized, it is essential 
that the yarn after drying contain the normal or natural 
amount of moisture, uniformly distributed, the colors 


should not be changed, bleached yarn should not be dis- 





colored and the threads of the warp or skeins should be 
left perfectly round and lofty. By the patented method 
of cooling and conditioning the yarn after drying, and 
by the automatie control of atmospheric conditions in the 
machine, the manufacturers state that the satisfactory pro- 
duction of these results is secured. In this machine, which 
is designed for either long chain warp or skein yarn, the 
skein yarn is handled in the regular way by being hung on 
poles and passing straight through the machines, while in 
handling chain warps, a special feeding mechanism is 
placed in front of the machine and festoons the yarn over 
the poles as it travels from side to side. This mechanism 
ean be swung out of the way when the machine is to be 
operated on short skein yarn. 
Some New Styles of Counters. 

In response to a demand which has arisen for a counter 
to be attached on a conveyor to count the number of pack- 
ages, parcels, boxes, or other articles, the Veeder Manu- 
facturing Company, Hartford, Conn., has developed such 
a device, and this will be on exhibit for the first time at the 
Greenville exposition. The Veeder company has recently 
designed a number of other new types of counters including 
a counter which records stitches on a sewing machine or a 
hemstiteching machine; a counter for use on knitting ma 
chines to record the product in yards or feet as desired; 
two waterproof counters—one of the revolution and the 
other of the ratchet type 





for use in places where damp 
conditions prevail and the counter is continually coming in 
contact with moisture. They have also produced floor 
stands for use with textile counters, and these, together 
with the newly developed as well as the regular line of 
counters, will be displayed at the show this month. 
A Compound for Kier Boiling. 

International Textile Compound No. 2 is the name of a 
recently developed product of the International Chemical 
Co., Philadelphia., which they recommend for use in kier 
boiling and in scouring out all piece goods, yarns and hos- 
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A Folding Ladder. 


rng Wo photographs » 
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ladder illustrate one 
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vhnere a 
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company 
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An Extractor with a Turbine Drive. 


Mletcher Works, Glenwood Avenue and S¢ nd 


Philadelphia, Pa., have developed a steam 


hvdro extractor for use in dyehouses and 


steam 1s available. The drive is from a direct connected 


steam turbine of simple construction totally osed. The 


torque is constant and the turbine is always position 


start when the steam is turned on. Easy acceleration, re- 


dueed vibration and smooth running are advanced as ad- 
vantages derived through the absence of reciprocating parts. 
Oiling of all parts is done from one reservoir fitted 
The baskets are 


de pendent 


with 


a gauge to indicate the oil level. built with 


bottom, or- 


and upon 


galvanized steel drum 


* 
local conditions—-with tinned copper drum and galvanized 
bottom, or with bottom covered with sheet copper, or with 
also rubber 


solid manganese bronze bottom, and are covVv- 


ered when desired. The design is such that when bottom 
discharge is desired for chemical work, the basket may 
stop at any poimt without interference with the exit of the 


purged materials. One of the main features pointed out 
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or the steam turbine drive is that inasmuch as there is no 
il in the exhaust steam, it is clean and available for boil- 
ng, heating, drying, or other dyehouse or laundry purpose 
or which low pressure steam is suitable. 

Motor Driven Yarn Conditioning Machine. 

\ number of advantageous features are advanced fo1 


he varn conditioning machine being manufactured by ( 


Sargent’s Sons Corporation, Graniteville, Mass. The 


surpose and use of this machine in the cotton mill is for 
setting the twist and adding moisture to filling yarn spun 
long Its compact construction, as 


mm bobbins or cops. 


llustrated in the accompanying photograph, allows it to 


he installed in either the spinning room or the weave room, 
redueing the handling required for transporting the filling, 
and eliminating the necessity for storage space. A saving 
of labor is effeeted, it is pointed out, in that the machin: 
can be operated by one man, and the time factor is re 
duced by the fact that the filling may be sent to the looms 
within one-half hour after coming from the machine, and 
a maximum of three minutes exposure is required to set 
the The 


matic, this feature tending to treat every batch of mate- 


hardest twist, it is declared. machine is auto 
rial with the same degree of conditioning. 
Textile Dyes and Chemicals. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., will be represent- 
ed at the Fifth Southern Textile Exposition by an exhibit 


eceupying the front row of spaces in the gallery overlook- 
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ing the second floor of the Hall. The exhibit will be com- 
prehensive in showing the latest developments in dye pro 
duetion and the application of dyes to textile materials 
of all elasses, more particularly those lines which are manu 
factured in the southern states. Besides the general dyes 
for textile purposes there will be displayed a complete 
line of certified food colors together with an assortment 
of confections which have been colored with them. The 
new product, malie acid, the acid of apples, which is much 
employed in imparting an added flavor to confections and 
beverages, will also be given prominence. The pharma 
ceutical division of the company will be represented by a 
collection of its more important products, a number of 
whien will appeal directly to physicians, dentists and others 


who attend the exhibition. 


A New Loom Drive. | 

A worm gear and silent chain drive for looms 
has been invented by D. C.. Leonard, of Greenville, 
S. C., who exclusively controls all United States 
and foreign patents. This loom drive, as shown by 
the illustration, provides an electric motor operated 
drive, some of the principal advantages of whicli 
are the readiness with which it may be installed, the 
simplicity of its construction, and its capability of 
withstanding the strains imposed upon it. 

One of the principal advantages of this worm 
gear drive is that it renders it possible to change 
an old belt driven loom to individual motor drive 
without necessitating any material changes in the 
loom and without having to change the layout of the 
looms in the weave shed. This method of drive places 
the motor at right angles to the crank shaft of the 
loom, and enables it to be placed well within the 





boundaries of the loom, thus occupying no space 


whatever beyond the end of the loom. 


In order to support the motor and other parts 
embodying the drive, there is a base which is pro- 
vided with a bead or flange at its margin to cateh 
and retain any oil which may drip from the parts. 
This base is mounted upon two brackets bolted to 
the end frame of the loom. 

The transmission gearing is’ mounted within a 
casing made in two sections secured together by bolts. 
These easing sections are recessed to provide a lowet 
gear chamber and an upper gear chamber. The uppe 
casing sections are formed with half bores, axially aligned 
with each other and with the upper gear chamber. Thess 
bores are of corresponding diameter and are internally 
threaded from end to end. A worm is housed within the 
upper gear chamber, and is provided at both ends with a 
shaft extension. Adjustable sleeve bearings are threaded 
into the bore of the upper gear chamber of a suitable length 
to project at their inner ends into the gear casing where 
they abut through radial thrust ball bearings against the 
ends of the worm. These sleeve bearings are provided at 
their outer ends with heads constructed for spanner opera- 
tion so the sleeves may be adjusted longitudinally within 
the bores against the ball bearings and the ends of the 
worm to take up play or lost motion. Jam nuts are 
threaded on the sleeve bearings near their ends and are 
designed to bear against the gear casing at the outer ends 
of the bore so as to hold the sleeves in position after ad- 
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justment 

In order to protect the rotating shaft and prevent any 
object from coming in contact with the shaft and coupling, 
a guard with an arched body formed of sheet metal is 
provided, having its lower marginal portion flanged so it 
may be seeured to the base. The worm meshes into a 
worm gear housed in the lower gear chamber of the casing 
and supported by a suitable shaft. To transmit the power 
from this worm gear shaft to the power shaft of the loom, 
a gear of the silent sprocket type, is fixed upon the shaft, 


and a silent, suitably guarded, chain belt, conneets this 


gear and a gear of similar type which is mounted upon the 
shaft of the loom. The loom gear is keved to the hub of 
one member of a dise eluteh, the other member of the elutch 


heing provided with a hub keved to the shaft. This elutch 





is operated in the usual manner with a yoke attached to 


the hub of the gear. 

It is claimed that this drive is especially steady and 
even arid does not jerk or jump. 

Two Electrical Exhibits. 

General Eleetrie Company will have an exhibit on the 
second floor at the Greenville show, in which they plan to 
show samples of their most up-to-date equipment of in- 
terest to electrically operated mills; that is, motors from 
the small size individually driven loom motors through the 
range up to and ireluding group type and four-frame mo- 
tors; control devices, switches, transformers, ineandescent 
lamps, ete. The exhibit will be in charge of Edwin M. 
Clapp, of the Atlanta office. In addition to tltis display, 
the company plans to exhibit both portable and semi-auto- 
matie are welding equipment through their agent, Bird- 
Potts Company, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. These sets will be on 
exhibit on the mezzanine floor and will be in actual opera- 
tion welding various parts of textile machinery. 






































Loom Pick Counter. 


The advantages of the use of a pick counter on looms 


First, it forms a basis for adjusting an 


are 


numerous. 
equitable wage agreement between weavers and operators. 
Paying by the pick and having the counter in a position 
on the loom where it is at all times in full view of the weavy- 
er, not only permits him to keep a continual check on his 
earnings, but spurs him on to greater efforts. Having an 
accurate and reliable count of the number of picks woven 
on every loom permits the management to make comparisons 
between the abilities of the various weavers and the pro- 
duction of the looms. In addition, they obtain an aeeurate 


total production of the entire mill. 
be taken and 


If a weaver quits, his 


Another feature is that réadings may 
production figured at any time. 
wages can be figured by the overseer or timekeeper in a 
short time. In addition to this, the office force is enabled 


to keep their postings up to the minute and the manage- 





ment to get a closer perspective of each weaver, the oper 

ation of the weave room, and the total production. 
The counter shown in the illustration herewith, manu 

factured by The Root Co., Bristol, Conn., is attached to 


the frame of the loom by a small bracket. The driving 
mechanism goes on either the cam or crankshaft, which- 
ever is more convenient. The split worm, a part of the 
driving mechanism, with its positive driving pin, is placed 
around the shaft; this split worm carries the gear housing 
and acts as a journal for it. The connection is prevented 
from turning with the shaft by a supporting rod or bracket. 
Connection between the universal joint on the counter and 
the universal joint on the gear housing is made by means 
of a 5/16-inch rod. This counter, with other types, will 
be on exhibit in the space of The Root Company at the 


Greenville show. 
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The Rex Baling Press. 

The baling press illustrated herewith was fully describ 
ed in August Corron, page 801. It is manufactured by the 
Rex Engineering Company of Dunkirk, N. Y., who will 
have one of these presses in operation in spaces 206-207 
at the Greenville exposition, in charge of their southern 
representative, J. S. Hulme, Atlanta;,Ga. 

An Exhibit of Ball Bearings. 

The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn., 
will exhibit in booths 604, 605, and 606 at Greenville a com 
plete line of their ball bearing transmission equipment. 
A one-half horsepower motor will drive three lines of 
shafting which in turn drives a Fafnir 10-inch tool grinder, 
and a picker beater. Idler and loose pulleys ball bearing 
All shafts will 
run on Fafnir bearings in standard types of housings in- 


equipped will also be shown in operation. 


cluding hanger boxes, single and double ball bearing pillow 
blocks. Special attention will be called to the fact that 
all the hanger boxes are installed in several different types 
of standard hangers as Fafnir boxes interchange size for 
size with ring oiling and plain sleeve boxes in standard 
types of frames. Cut open sections of the principal appli- 


cations will be on exhibition. Samples of regular ball 


Messrs. 
Pool, Pierce, Reynolds and Hemenway will be in attend- 


bearings, 


of all types, will also be on display. 
ance, 
Bobbin Building Increases. 

Jordan Manufacturing Company, with plants at Monti- 
cello, Ga., and Toecane, N. C., have recently made exten- 
sive improvements by additional buildings and machinery 
at both plants. This, they advise, coupled with their in- 
creased timber holdings, has enabled them to practically 
double their output. They will have an exhibit of their 
bobbins, ete., in the Greenville show. 

The Franklin Process Exhibit. 

The exhibit of the Southern Franklin Process Company, 
Greenville, 8. C., at the textile exposition will be a com- 
bined exhibit of that company and the Franklin Process 
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Company of Providence and Philadelphia. They will show 


yarn dyed fabries, which have been dyed in the Franklin 
machine, and will also have on display a miniature model 
of this machine. They will occupy booths 1009 to 1012. 


A Tell-Tale Device for Breaker Pickers. 


A simple tell-tale device for enabling the room tore 
man, superintendent or other official to keep in actual touch 
with the feeding of cotton in the automatie feeders in 
front of the breaker pickers has been developed and pat 
ented and is being put on the market by Frank W. Gurry, 
president of the Eatonton Cotton Mills at Eatonton, Ga. 
This device consists essentially of a shaft extending across 
the automatie feeder box near the spiked lifting apron o1 
roll, to which is appended two or more rods or fingers, 
which rest upon the cotton in the feeder box. As the cot- 
ton rolls back from the spiked apron it passes under these 
fingers and down to-the bottom of the box, to again come 
in contact with the feeding spikes that are carrying it to 
the lifting portion of the box. Attached to the end of the 
shaft previously mentioned is a double pole single throw 
switeh in a suitable protective box which is shown at the 
right hand side of the accompanying illustration. Con- 
nected to one side of this switch is a red light and to the 


other side a green light. 





In operation, if the cotton in the automatic feeder box 
gets above a certain designated point, the “Teltale” fingers 
throw in the switch on the upper side, lighting the green 
light. On tke other hand, should the cotton in the hopper 
be allowed to run below a certain designated point the 
weight of the iron fingers resting on the cotton will cause 
the shaft to rotate in the opposite direction and throw the 
switeh onto the lower pole, lighting the red light. Bat- 
teries. of red and green lights connected with these hop- 
per boxes may be placed in the superintendent’s office or 
adjacent to the desk of the picker room or card room over- 
seer, so that he can tell at a glance the actual condition 
of each automatic feeder in front of his breaker pickers. 
Where a number of feeder boxes are in use the lights may 
be mounted on a suitable board, each pair being numbered 
to correspond with the automatic feeder that it represents. 
If neither light burns it is an indication that the cotton 
is between the high and the low points or where it norma!- 
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ly should be. The device is in practical use in several 
southern mills. 
Loom Motor Starting Switch. 

A decided improvement in loom motor starters has been 
designed by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in the WK-10 switch, which has just been 
put on the market. This switch consists of a three-pol 


snap switch mounted in a compact switch box with thermat 





cutouts. It is supplied for machine mounting, single 
motor control floor mounting with pedestal, or double mo 
tor floor mounting with pedestal and junction box. (See 
illustration.) In the past, it is pointed out, there was 
considerable trouble experienced with loom motors du 
to burnouts caused from single phase operation and over 
loads. The thermal cutouts in the KW-10 switch, it i 
explained, have an inverse time element characteristic whic! 
enables the use of a cutout on a motor which will oper 
when the current rises to a point that would damage th: 
motor, and keeps up for an appreciable length of time 
The cutout will not open on account of the high starting 
current when the motor is started, due to the fact that th 
high current value is only maintained for a very short 
time. With ordinary fuses it is necessary to use such 
high ampere ratings to take care of the starting current 
that the fuse does not furnish any real protection to the 
motor against overloads or single phase operation, it i 
stated. The WK-10 switch is simple in construction, small 
in size, and affords a high degree of protection to bot! 
operator and motor. It will be exhibited and demonstrated 
in the display of the Westinghouse company at spaces 449 
452 inclusive at the Greenville show. 
Painting with Air. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., paint and varnish maker 
of Cleveland, Ohio, have arranged an interesting exhibit 
of their Eg-Shel mill white at the Southern Textile Ex 
position, in connection with the Eclipse Air Brush Co., of 
Newark, N. J. 
eation of this finish, by the air brush method under prevail 
ing textile mill conditions will be made. W. H. Porter will 
be in charge, with H. W. Beach, of the Eclipse Air Brush 
Co., and W. O. Masten, of the Sherwin-Williams Co., also 
in attendance. 


A practical demonstration of the appli- 
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An Electrically Controlled Glue Pot. 


The use of glue is sometimes difficult because of the 


great variance in the flexibility of glue, mainly due to un- 
even heating. Glue, like most other similar substances, has 
a certain point of temperature where it attains its greatest 
flexibility and viscosity; government experiments have 
proven that glue is most readily applicable and possesses 
ihe greatest holding quality at a temperathre of 140 to 150 


degrees. If heated to a temperature higher than 176 de 





grees, glue loses its tensile strength, and, similarly, if it 
cooled to 104 degrees or less, a decided fluetuation in the 
strength and holding quality results. 

Automatic regulation of temperature, holding it to the 
required number of degrees, is one of the features stated 
as an advantage in the Wallace glue pot, which is being 
manutactured by J. D. Wallace & Co., 1401 W. Jackson 
soulevard, Chicago, Ill., and which is shown in the ae- 
companying illustration. This automatic heat control is 
obtained by means of a tube immediately above the heating 
element containing a sensitive volatile substance which con 
tracts and expands with the slightest change in temper- 
ature and provides a dependable action of ample power to 
actuate the control switch. The glue pot operates from 
any electric lighting circuit, and when the heat reaches the 
proper temperature the control turns off the current; when 
the temperature falls a few degrees the heat is turned on 
again. This action being automatic, continual watching ot 
the pot is not necessary. The temperature gauge dial 
shows the heat attained and, together with the jewel set 
in the base easting, acts as a visible check on the heat 
maintained. 

The glue container is of durable cast aluminum, sup 
ported by special retainer lugs, designed to prevent floating 
when the pot is but partly filled, and. this method of sus 
pension also minimizes the eseape of moisture. The base 
cover forms a dead air heat insulator chamber between the 
heating unit and the bench, and the air gap which sur- 
rounds the heating unit is further insulated between the 
heat unit and the base easting. Part of the bail extends 
across the center of the pot as a brush wiper, eliminating 
overflow and dripping. 

This glue pot funetions either as a water bath, hot 
air or dry heat pot, and is adaptable for heating any 
enbstance which requires a definite working temperature, 
such as heating or melting glue, wax,-pitch, tar, sealing 
compound or resin. The automatic control, it is pointed 
out, eliminates danger of overheat or fire from being left 
on over night. All in all, it has a number of features which 
should be advantageous in the box shop of the knitting mill 
or the pattern shop of the cotton mill, but the one which 
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is emphasized is the autematic control which keeps the 
glue at the correct temperature for maximum strength and 
viscosity, prevents losses through spoilage of work due 
to overcooked or underheated ghre, as well'as waste and in- 
jury to glue from over- or under-cooking, and requires 
no attention from workmen. These glue pots are made in 
two-, four- and eight-quart sizes, and the weights range 
from 20 to 40 pounds. 
New Humidity Controller. 

The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., has developed 
a humidity controller which not only controls but also ree- 
ords the wet and dry bulb temperatures. It is provided 
with two recording pens under each of which is a setting 
lever. These levers are adjustable over the entire scale 
of the chart, and to maintain control at any desired point, 
it is merely necessary to set the levers to the points as in- 
dicated by the chart graduations. The points at which the 
levers are set are determined from relative humidity tables 
or drying schedules. The dry bulb temperature setting 
is made first, then the wet bulb lever is set for the correct 
depression corresponding to the desired humidity. 

Like all other Foxboro controllers, the humidity con- 
troller is air operated, for insuring positive operation. The 
air supply is connected to union A (see accompanying illus- 
tration); the air line to the diaphragm motor on the water 
spray or live-steam valve, is connected at B; the heating- 


coil control valve air line is connected at C. The bulbs 





and water box is placed at a point where the relative humid- 
ity will be representative of general conditions. It may re- 
quire a little experimenting to determine this point, the 
manufacturers point out, but once it is establshed the re- 
sults. will be accurate. 

The humidity eontroller ean be used in connection with 
practically any air conditioning system, and ean also be 
used as a self-contained unit operating draft dampers, 
steam or water sprays, radiators, ete. 

Motor for Spinning Frames. 


The motor shown in the illuctration is a type “AR” 
7144 hp., 1800 r.p.m. spinning motor built by the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. This motor is of rugged construction 
and has high electrical characteristics. The end frames of 
the motor are of cast steel, the feet of the motor being in- 
tegral with the end frames. The iron punchings forming 
the stator core are stacked between the steel end frames, 
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the unit then being put undér hydraulic pressure and rivet- 
ed together. A cast saddle block, accurately machined, 
is bolted and doweled between the feet of the two end 
frames, thereby insuring a rigid support for the stator 
punehings and for the end shields. The end shields are so 


designed as to afford excellent protection to the stator 


windings, it being practically impossible for a maliciously 
inclined person to injure the coils, even in a motor where 
sereens are not used. 

The ventilating scheme in the motor shown is such 
that narrow passages for the cooling air are avoided. The 
spinning motor illustrated is equipped with screens in the 
hearing heads, waste packed bearings, flexible conduit term- 
The Allis-Chal 


motors at 


inal fixture, and three foot flexible leads. 


mers Company will have an exhibit of spaces 
435 and 436 at the Greenville exposition. 
An Automatic Safety Extractor Guard. 
An automatic safety guard for self-balancing centrif 
ugal extractors has been designed by the Tolhurst Machine 
Works, Troy, N. Y. 


this guard, which consists of three essential parts, applied 


The accompanying illustration shows 
to a direct motor driven type extractor. The hinged covers 
A stand completely out of the way when open. The con 


struction of the covers is such as to completely guard the 


basket and yet allow a clear view of the interior and permit 
a free passage of air to assist extraction. In the motor- 
driven type, the interlock W is connected with the loop X 
in sueh a manner that the start button is inoperative and 
the motor cannot be started until the guard is completely 


closed. A lock U is placed on the spindle or shaft which 


automatically: and positively prevents the opening of the 
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This 


prevents the operative from opening the cover while the 


covers until the basket has come to a complete stop. 
machine is running or coasting. The lock is simple and is 
so small as to offer no obstruction while loading or un- 
loading the basket. It consists of a eluteh which is fast- 
ened onto the shaft by threads which run in the same 
the shaft 


raise the clutch from off the covers the operative must 


direction as when the basket is rotating. To 
turn. it at a rate of speed faster than that at which the 
spindle is revolving, making it a practical impossibility to 
raise this eluteh until the basket has ceased rotation. The 
same safety guard is applicable to the countershaft driven 
extractor, the loop X being connected to the belt shifter in 
such a way that the belt cannot be shifted and the power 
applied until the guard has been completely closed, and 
the guard may be applied to this type when the counter 
sha 


is loeated either on the ceiling or on the floor. 


Driving the Mill with Oil. 
The new Primm type BU semi-Diesel oil engine, manu 


factured by the Power Manufacturing Company, Marion, 


Ohio, and shown in the accompanying cut, is designed to 


provide a convenient and economical source of power for 


textile mill work, where simplicity, reliability and low 


cost of operation are desired factors. This horizontal en- 
gine operates on the two-stroke cycle principle, and de- 
velops one brake horsepower per hour on a 0.6 pound 
(0.08 of a gallon) of fuel oil. 100 


horsepower unit will operate for ten hours on approximate- 


This means that a 


ly 80 gallons of fuel oil, which, at five cents a gallon and 
allowing 40 cents for one gallon of lubricating oil, would 
The 


Ignition is 


make a total of about $4.40 per day operating cost 
engine operates at 120 pounds compression. 
obtained by the use of a hot plug when starting, and a 
hot bowl aided by the heat given off by the cylinder-head 
walls and the heat of compression, after the engine is in 
operation. The amount of oil injected into the cylinder is 
regulated by the governor which controls the length of the 


pump stroke. 
“Thirsty Cotton.” 

Parks-Cramer Company, Fitchburg, Mass., and Char 
lotte, N. C., expect to have at their booth during the Sou 
thern Textile Exposition their interesting film “Thirsty 
Cotton,” and this will be shown in the booth during the 


’ 


show. This is the “movie” that was shown at several of 
the textile conventions during the past summer, and the 
information that it will be exhibited at the Greenville show 
is received with interest. 
tertaining film that shows the relation of proper humidifica- 
tion in every process in the mill. 


It is a highly instruetive and en- 
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Stencil Machines for Mills. 

Marsh Stencil Machine Co., Belleville, Illinois, have pro- 
duced a simple and easily operated stencil machine, one 
model of which is shown herewith. The machine is made 
in a size for eutting %4-inch letters, and another for eut- 
ting 14-inch letters. Several features involved in the con 


struction of this machine are claimed to expedite the work 
of stencil cutting, among these being a short, quick stroke, 


giving easy cutting action, visible cutting, and the dial and 


pointer in plain view. The cutting handle changes to either 

side for right- or left-handed operators and the stencil 1 

held tight while being cut by an improved paper clamp. 
The Elesco Superheater. 

The Eleseco superheater, which will be exhibifed at the 
Southern Textile Exposition in Greenville, at space 549, 
consists in general of two headers, one acting as the dis 
tributor for the saturated steam coming from the boiler, 
and the other as a collector header for the steam after it 
has been superheated. Superheating takes place in the 
necessary connecting units, which, of course, are an im 
portant arrangement. A typical arrangement is shown in 
the accompanying cut, showing an Elesco superheater for 
a horizontal water-tube boiler. 

The headers are of open hearth steel, and are usually 
located outside of the hot gas path, and in the majority of 
designs, outside the boiler setting proper. The headers, 
as well as the unit joints, are therefore accessible for in- 


spection and repairs without entering the boiler setting. 
The headers are made with the outlet on the superheated 
header in an opposite location to the inlet on the saturated 
header, so that an even distribution of steam flow through 
all the units is assured. 

The units are of uncovered cold drawn seamless steel 
tubing, of the proper diameter to give correct steam area, 
and thus presents a smooth external surface, offers a min- 
imum resistance to the flow of the gases, and avoids serious 
collections of soot. The connection between the units and 
headers is a metal to metal joint. This joint is so made 
as to permit the easy removal of the units without special 
tools, and it also avoids two holes inthe header which would 
be necessary otherwise with rolled joints, the manufacturers 
state. Any unit in the superheater, they say, can be dis- 
connected without interference with the other units and the 
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work of disconnecting a unit consists merely of loosening 
a bolt. In most designs of Eleseo superheaters, the loops 
of the units are forged return bends. These return bends 
are made on the ends of the units from the metal of the 
pipe itself by a forging process. The use of the forged 
return bend in the unit construction results in a continuous 
pipe. These and other points will be demonstrated on the 
model to be exhibited at space 549 by The Superheate: 
Company, New York City, who are manufacturers of this 
equipment. 
A New Type Warping Creel. 

A new type of warping creel, in which the yarn i: 
warped directly from bobbins or cops without spooling, 
and a feature of which allows continuous operation elim 
inating stoppage for piecing ends, has been developed and 
is being introduced in this country by Alfred Suter and 
associates, who have organized the Auto Creel Corp., Room 
915, Fifth Avenue Building, New York City. This new 
device, known as the mechanical automatic warping creel, 
was developed and is being successfully used in Europe 

The arrangement of the bobbins in this new ereel is 
adequately shown in the small illustration herewith, It 
will be noted that the bobbins are in groups of three, and 


the yarn from the three bobbins are tied together so that as 
one runs off the next is wound off automatically, which 
gives the operative time to replace the empty bobbins with 
full ones and tie the yarn on the new full bobbin to one 
of the remaining packages. The three bobbins are tied 
together in such a way that the end of the bobbin being 
unwound is tied to the beginning of the next bobbin, and 
the second bobbin is similarly tied to the third. As the 
second bobbin is being unwound the first one, now empty, 
is replaced by a full one, and its beginning end is tied to 
the end of the third bobbin. In this manner the ereel 
supply is made continuous without disturbing the machine 
operation. 

The creel is made in the usual V-shape, and can be 
furnished in any capacity desired. The three bobbins are 
placed on a turntable star which contains three spindles, 
all pointing to a common pot eye, insuring unwinding with- 
out drag and reducing waste. The spindles can be pulled 
down as shown by the dotted line in the illustration. 

Even tensioning and clearing for the yarn are made 
necessary by the method of over-end unwinding and the 
elimination of spooling, and provision for this is made by 
the arrangement indicated at a, ec, and e in the illustration. 
The end coming from the bobbin passes a glass valve for 
clearing, which consists of a fixed part and a top part 


which can be lifted slightly. The top part is ground onto- 
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the valve seat and slightly roughened to give the yarn a 
certain amount of tension and to clear it of impurities. The 
yarn passes between these two faces on its way to the 
warping machine. 

Tension on the yarn is obtained by the dead weight 
of the upper part of the valve, which is sufficient for 
all medium and fine counts and which can be conveniently 
weighted if desired for very coarse counts. The valve is 
cleared of impurities automatically at certain intervals, 
preventing clogging and allowing it to maintain prope 
tensioning and cleaning power. The bottom valve ring 
is slotted for easy threading. 

It is stated that warpers now in use may be used with 
the new creel, although they would be operated at a higher 
speed. It is further stated that this device is also useful 
where beam dyeing is done, as soft or hard beams ean be 
made at will, which are of the same tension throughout. 
Among the advantages claimed by the representatives fo. 
this new device are: saving in space required, also saving 
in labor, waste, power consumed and amount of equip- 
ment required, reduction in inventory and less trueking of 
material. 

A Renewable Broom. 

Brooms with a convenient replacement teature hav 
been developed by the Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co., 185 Dev- 
onshire St., Boston, Mass. The illustration shows the 
principle upon which the broom is constructed, as well as 
the manner in which new “fillers” are inserted when needed. 
The holder is made of aluminum, and is claimed to outlast 
several replacements of fillers. There are a number of 





advantages advanced as features of this principle in broom 
construction, the firm holding of the sweeping material by 
the metal holder is said to keep the broom in shape much 
longer than would be the case if the brooms were sewed to 
the holder. “The sweeping material being in four sections 
makes it possible to maintain a-straight sweeping edge and 
sharp corners because these fills can be changed about oc- 
casionally. The metal holder protects the top of the broom 
so that there is no breaking of the corn filler. Furthermore, 
this principle allows the broom to be kept neat and clean, 
as the sweeping material can be taken out without difficulty 
and the holder freed from any dust or dirt which may have 
accumulated. 

These brooms are made in-a variety of sizes and styles 
of which a number are adaptable for industrial work. The 
fillers are supplied by the manufacturers, and in this con- 
nection another advantage advanced is that all varieties of 
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sweeping material can be supplied to fit all conditions. This 

company also manufactures a floor brush constructed on the 

“re-fill” idea, which is one of their later developments 
Unburnable Friction Discs. 

The Universal Giant friction elutch cut off coupling, 
shown herewith, will be exhibited by T. B. Wood’s Sons 
Company, Chambersburg, Pa., at the Southern Textile Kx- 
position, together with their general line of power trans- 
mitting appliances for use in textile mills. An improved 
feature of the Universal Giant friction elutches is the 
“Non-Burn” friction lined dise. This lining is said to 
have a considerably higher co-efficient of friction than other 
substanees such as wood blocks, ete., heretofore used on 
this clutch. It is a chief claim for this lining that it will 
not burn out and that it will wear considerably longer than 





anything previously used for this purpose. These clutehe 
are manufactured in sizes ranging in rated capacity from 
54% to 499 hp. to 100 r.p.m., and are supplied with one, 
two or, three friction dises as may be required. The Wood’s 
Company exhibit will be located in spaces 494 and 495 and 
166 and 467. 

New Size Flexible Belt Lacing. 

The illustration shows the method of applying the Alli 
gator steel belt lacing, manufactured by the Flexible Steel 
Lacing Co., 4619 Lexington St., Chicago, Illinois. In eon 
nection with this product, it is announced that a size ot 
this lacing has been designed that is especially suitable 
for light tapes and belts from 1/16 to 3/32 of an in 





thick. This new size, No. 1, comes in a box containing 
enough six-inch sections to join 42 inches of tape width; 
a holder frame, gauge pin, hinge pins and instructions are 
included. Two features of this lacing are the ease and 
convenience with which it may be applied and the fact that 
the sections are easily broken to the desired width with 
the fingers. 
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Renewable Powder Packed Fuse Plug. 

A renewable powder packed fuse plug, the chief claim 
for which is its absolute dependability in withstanding the 
short excess currents due to high starting torque and the 
small line surges and yet its positive accuracy in blowing 
within the required time to protect the apparatus, has 
been designed by the Federal Electric Company, Chicago. 
This is accomplished by the ‘time element feature and the 
powder-packed renewable element, which eliminates the 
necessity of using a plug three to four times the rating 


required to take care of the normal running current in 








order to withstand the short duration excess currents. The 
name of this plug is the “Federal Three-Thirty” renew 
able fuse plug, and the construction is simple, consisting 
of only three parts; the outer case, the cartridge holder, 
and the powder-packed renewable cartridge. While it ts 
a renewable plug, it is pointed out, only the cartridge ele- 
ment furnished by the manufacturer can be used, insuring 
a fool-proof plug that cannot be accidentally or intention- 
ally overloaded. It is further pointed out that the fuse 
ean be reloaded in a few seconds without the use of any 
tools. 
Friction Clutch for Textile Plants. 

The illustration herewith shows a sectional view of a 
Johnson single friction clutch, the details of which require 
but short explanation. A elutch body fastened to the shaft 
earries a split ring in which is inserted a pair of clutch 
toggle levers. A curve shaped wedge, riveted into 4 
shipper sleeve, which sleeve slides backward and forward 
when operated by the clutch shifter handle, forces the 


wa 


aii 





clutch toggle levers apart, expanding the friction ring, 
and bringing its outer surface into frictional contact with 
the inner surface of the friction cup. This clutch, also 
made in the double type, is manufactured by the Carlyle 
Johnson Machine Co., Manchester, Conn. 

Fermasol. 

Starch, when acted upon by diastase, is converted by a 
process of hydrolysis into a mixture of soluble compounds 
such as soluble starch, dextrine and maltose-sugar. This 
fact is of considerable importance and has been applied 
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to starches used in the manufacture and converting of 
textiles. 

It has long been the practice to treat goods that were 
too stiff from starch to a malt bath, after which the 
starch was found to be soluble and easily washed out with 
warm water. In the earlier days, malt was used. But 
later, there was put on the market a preparation of veget- 
able disastase, which was more convenient to handle. 

Still more recently, a new and specially strong diastase 
of animal origin has been introduced which acts upon starch 
in the same manner, rendering it soluble and which besides 
the diastasie enzyme, contains other ferments for cleaning 
the slashed goods. This article is known as Fermasol. 

Fermasol is always employed with ordinary (raw) 
water containing a small quantity of common salt (4 to 8 
ounces per 10 gallons of bath liquor). Sinee Fermasol 
is exceedingly rapid in its action, it is partieularly well 
adapted for use in the bleach house for the purpose of 
rendering soluble the starch placed upon the warp by the 
slasher. The removal of this starch is desirable, since it 
forms a more or less waterproof coating, on the warp 
threads, and this coating prevents the proper penetration 
of the seouring and bleaching liquors. 

Some bleachers remove this starch by a steeping opera 
tion, which consists of wetting the goods in warm water 
and piling in bins for several hours, during which time a 
natural fermentation sets in, and the starch becomes soluble 
and is easily washed out. It is claimed that the time of 
steeping can be very much shortened by running the goods 
in open width through ordinary hot water and then through 
a dilute solution of Fermasol at about 130 to 135 degrees 
I’, and allowing the goods to lie in a box or bin for approx- 
imately fifteen minutes. By the use of a piling machine, 

*the operation can be made continuous, drawing from the 
pile, through a washer, directly into the kier. 

Destarching is also advisable at times in connection with 
the finishing operation where, by mistake or otherwise, the 
goods have been given too much stareh. A simple treatment 
with this chemical is said to render the starch soluble, which 
may then be washed out, permitting a re-finishing of the 
goods. At times it is found that printed goods, when ready 
for finishing, are very stiff in the blotches as compared 
with the rest of the piece. If such are finished, they will 
give an uneven “hand.”’- The stiffness of the blotch is due 
to the starch of the print color which has not been re- 
moved in the soaping or clearing operation, but which will 
readily yield to treatment in a weak, warm solution of 
Fermasol and common salt. After washing in warm water 
and drying, these may be finished and will vield a uniform 
finish. 

The pastes used in finishing, and also for print colors, 
are made up of starches, dextrines, ete., in Various pro- 
portions. Pastes of similar properties can be made from 
stareh, alone, by using a small amount of Fermasol and 
common salt. In this line of work, the amount of Fermasol 
used, the time and temperature must be closely controlled 
in order to guarantee consistent results in succeeding 
batches. 

Potato starch, which is often used in finishing, is one 
that pastes at a rather low temperature, and so may be 
pasted and converted into soluble carbohydrates at the 
same time by the use of Fermasol. It is only necessary to 

add the water, starch, and the proper amount of Fermasol 
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consisteney is obtained, after which the paste is heated 


7 rapidly to about 200 degrees F. in order to prevent furth« 
Fi action of the Fermasol. 

a If corn starch is.employed, the process is modified some 
: what, since corn pastes at a temperature so high as to pr 
3 vent the action of the Fermasol. It has been found ady 
i able to paste the starch with water and common salt first 


then to cool-down to about 155 degrees F.. before addir c 





the Fermasol; then, after the desired eonsistenev has beer 
btzined, heat up rapidly to 200 to 212 degre F. in ore 
oO eck the action. For very thick paste hn stare 


$ pounds per gallon), one part ot the Fe 


dded betore pastemng up (at 150 deg 


aiming parts after having cooled down again to 155 
grees F. As said before, by noting the an 
a ised,.the time required to produce the desired nsistene 
SS ; . E 
Z ind the temperature of reaction, duplicate he 
: ; } 
x rodneed, 


The C. & K. Bobbin Stripper. 


Bobbin strippers are now practically reeognized 


tile mills as necessary equipment. Crompton & Knowl 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., manufacture a bobb 
stripper which is shown in the cut herewit The ma} 
facturers state that in this machine all parts are easil 





cessible; the open front hopper makes it impossible, they 
say, for bobbins to jam. A large receptacle for bobbins 
is located adjacent to the hopper, for facilitating the pro 
cess of feeding the machine. Another feature pointed ou‘ 
is that the machine automatically stops if a bobbin is not 
feeding through properly, eliminating excessive injury to 
bobbins. The construction of the machine is such, the 
makers say, that the filling, after being stripped from the 
bobbin, is so discharged that it cannot possibly clog the 
machine. Guards are supplied to protect the operator from 
injury. The stripper is construeted with pulley or moto 
drive, and is generally operated at a speed to strip 70 to 80 
bobbins a minute. 
Safety First in the Plant. 
The mechanical man in the mill recognizes the advant 


ages to be derived from a method of operating valves 







placed overhead, frequently in a‘room filled with moving 
machinery, that will eliminate the dangerons use of the 
all too frequently treacherous ladder for this purpose. The 
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and commen salt, and heat to about 150 to 155 degrees F. 


= The action is rapid, and in a short time the desired gumm\ 


drive. The Northrop looms will include: a 30 inch E Model 


947 


Babbitt adjustable sprocket rim with chain guide, for mak 


ing out-of-the-way valves convenient to operate from tl 


floor, is shown in the accompanying cut. This device, the 


advantageous feature of which is at once apparent, is ad 
justable, and is made in a wide range of sizes for any typ¢ 


valve wheel used for controlling the flow of steam, ga 


vater, ete. It does not interfere with the rising stem 


of this device is. vers 


ittachment and adjustment 





pie. in attaching the rim and guide, the hook ‘boll 
dyusted to the rim of the hand Whee of the valve, passed 
through the slots in the lugs ot the rm, the sprocke 
s centered on the wheel and the job is done. The cha 
suide feature shown in the cut controls the direction o 
the chain, and prevents it trom running off the sprock 
wheel or becoming tangled Th sproe ket rim is manutac 


ured DY the Babbitt Steam Specialty Compal », repre 
‘Al 


sented in the South by Alvin Lovingood, Ine., 14 Walk 


St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Greenhouses for Cotton Mills. 


fhe greenhouse. shown m the aceompanying il 
on is manufactured b ord & Burnham Compan) \ 
small model of this greenhouse will be on exhibit at the 
Southern Textile xposit on i paces 204 and 205. J. + 
Hulme, the southern representative, will be on han d to ey 


plain its features to any visitors interested. 





The Draper Corporation at the Show. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., will show at the 
Greenville exposition, six Northrop looms, two warpers, 
one spooler and one twister, as well as a general display 
of their smaller specialties and articles of manufacture, in 
cluding spinning and twister rings and spindles, spooler 
thread guides or slub catchers, loom temples, shuttles, bob- 
bins, cop spindles, ete. The twister and the looms will all 


be shown in operation and driven by individual motor 
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gingham loom; a 36-inch E Model loom on pajama checks; 
a 40-inch E Model loom on marquisettes; a 28-inch E Model 
terry loom; a 36-inch P Model loom on duck; and a 90-inch 
IL, Model sheeting loom. One of the warpers will be shown 
with balling machine and ball of yarn. The other will be 

warper with patent fluted cylinder. The spooler and 
wister will be of standard construction. 

A Self-Contained Temperature Regulator. 

The temperature regulator shown in the illustration is 
the self-contained pilot-operated Type B, manufactured by 
Ruggles-Klingemann Mfg. Co., Salem, Mass. This is fur 
ished in sizes from 1% inch to 3 inches, and may be ap 
plied wherever close control of temperature is desired with 
n the limit of capacity of the valves used. Uses in a tex 


le plant would include dyeing machines, slashers, wate: 





heaters, etc, The advantages advanced for this type of 
reguiator are: no outside operating ageney required, such 
as compressed air; single seated valve with renewable seat 
and dise; and positive motion of valve to full area, thus 
eliminating wire drawing. This regulator together with the 
R-K step compensated draft regulators, will be on exhibit 
at spaces Nos, 273-284 at the Greenville Exposition this 
month. Fy 
Testing Dyes for Fastness. 

An object lesson in the fastness of American dyes is 
announced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company as a 
feature of their exhibit at the Southern Textile Exposition. 
This exhibit will include a variety of fabries—about 25 dif- 
ferent styles—including ginghams, chambrays, prints, 
ehirtings (both woven and printed), romper cloth and other 
materials made into duplicate garments. One set of ‘these 
garments will have been given repeated washings by a 
reliable laundry, and will have attached the affidavit of the 
Jaundryman stating the number of times they have been 
washed. Comparisons may then be made of these garments 
with those which have not been washed, and observation 
made as to how the colors maintain their fastness and bril- 
ianey. In addition a household washing machine will be 
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installed in the booth, and demonstrations will be conduct- 
ed during the show under competent direction. After 
the garments have been ironed, as they would be in prac- 
tical every day use, it will be possible to see the actual 
treatment such materials get during the laundry process. 
A portion of the booth will be occupied by lay figures dis- 
playing some of the garments and dnother section will 
serve for further display and for a rest room. 
Mason-Crompton Automatic Loom. 

The Mason Machine Works Company, of Taunton, 
Mass., builders of a large variety of textile machinery, will 
have on exhibition at the Greenville textile exposition, 
three automatic looms including all their latest improve 
ments. This company are the first loom builders in Amer- 
ca or elsewhere to adopt roller bearings on all automatic 
weaving machinery. They have standardized the Hyatt 
roller bearing because after exhaustive tests these bearings 
have actually shown a saving in power of 20 to 23 per 
cent. Besides this important feature, Mason-Crompton 
looms on exhibition will have several different types of 
warp stop motions, an improved automatic let-oif, with 
reduction gearing and warp follower, and a new iype of 
filling feeler. 

All the automatic looms in this exhibit will be supplied 





with oilless batteries. This is a special Mason-Crompton 
feature and one which the Mason people introduced about 
a year ago. This is to prevent oil drippings getting on the 
quills and thus causing the spotted effect sometimes found 
on the goods. 

With the automatie let-off already referred to, the 
weaver or fixer can either loosen or tighten the warp with- 
out unlocking, and it is operable from either back or front 
of the loom. The Mason-Crompton loom is claimed to be 
the only one having this feature. 

Of the three looms on exhibition, one loom will be 
equipped to weave 80 x 80, one loom will operate weaving 
striped gingham, and one loom will be operating on 5- 
harness sateen one up and four down. 

On all the looms in this exhibition and, in fact, on all 
Mason-Crompton looms, eut gearing is used throughout on 
take-up mechanism, 

The filling feeler mentioned is unique. To see the 
ease with which its action is changed from a sweeping 
stroke from the quill tip to the quill butt is interesting. By 
simply inverting the feeler itself and re-setting a small 
bell-erank lever, the change is made. The benefits claimed 
for this adaptable feeler, which is known as the Paramount 
feeler, are many: one, for instance, is that when enameled 
bobbins or quills are used, it often oceurs that these be- 
come chipped. Quite often these quills become so damaged 
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they must be diseardéd because the feeler refuses to slip 
owing to this defect in the enamel. And often too, it so 
happens that-this refusal to function properly is laid 
to other causes than the real one, and, in consequence, much 
production is lost. By the use of the Paramount feelers, 
ising the right and left swipe at will for a period, then 
eversing the whole weave room and operating all feelers 
reversed for another period, production is said to be en- 
anced and the life of the quills is doubled. Besides this 
idvantage, the adaptability should appeal to all practical 
mill men, as on different kinds of filling the advantage of 
sweeping the feeler towards the butt of the quills preves 
dvantageous, while on other kinds, and especially on re 
wound filling quills, sweeping towards the tip of the quills 
as its advantages. 

The batteries on these looms are all built on tlhe Mason 
( rompton principles ; that is the sleeve of the battery is 
cast separately from the quill butt dise. It is claimed that 
this eonstruction reduces the cost of repairs and the ratchet 
teeth, being cast separate on sleeves on all Mason-Crompton 
looms, are naturally harder, and will wear considerabl 
longer. 

The oil tempered wire spring tip holders which the Ma 
son people put on all their batteries are said to be proving 
most successful, having stood the test of many years. Their 

ise reduces the friction of the tips of the quills and are less 
liable to rough them up or to wear away the tip and so 
reduce the length of the quills, and this is the basis for the 
claim that quills used in Mason-Crompton looms retain. the 
smooth points and remain the same length. 

On the latest Mason-Crompton looms improvement has 
been made in the picking mechanism on the cam shaft. For 
many years this company has been building its dobby silk 
loom with a simplified form of picking mechanism. New 
Mason-Crompton looms will come out with this new form 
of mechanism whieh has only three pieces to each pick 
shaft ineluding the pick point. The old arrangement con- 
sisted of four pieces and is more diffieult for the fixer to 
set. 

The loom which will be on exhibition at Greenville will 
inclade a new temple arrangement, also an arrangement to 
assist the fixers to keep the shuttles in proper position in 
the shuttle boxes will be demonstrated. 

Edwin Howard, southern agent of the company, an 
Randolph Crompton (formerly of the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works and Crompton-Thayer Loom Co.) whose im 
provements in the automatic weaving field have brought the 
Mason-Crompton loom to its present standard, “will have 
charge of the exhibit and will be there to receive their 
friends. Their exhibition space will consist of sections 
192-195 and 200-203. 

Warp Drawing and Tying. 

Barber-Colman Company, Rockford, Illinois, will show 
a warp drawing machine and a warp tying machine in 
spaces 174, 175 and 176, at the Greenville textile exposi- 
tion. The warp drawing machine will be the improved 
“SS” type which draws up to four cotton harness and one 
to three banks of drop wires. This machine will be equip- 
ped with the latest attachments for accurately drawing 
striped patterns, and daily demonstrations of drawing 
faney ginghams will be made. The portable warp tying 
machine will show the latest improvements that have been 

made on this type of machine. 
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About Steel Beam Heads. 

Embodying a “non-breakable” principle, the all steel 
loom beam heads manufactured by the Mossberg Pressed 
Steel Corporation, Attleboro, Mass., which will be on dis 
play at the Southern Textile Exposition, have a number 
of interesting features which appear to make them par 
ticularly aeceptable for mill use. These heads are made 
entirely from a heavy gauge sheet steel so designed that 
they neither break, bend nor spring. The method of manu 
facturing is such, it is stated, that any cast-iron head now 
in use can be duplicated in steel. The finished head is ap 
proximately ten per cent lighter than the average cast 
iron head of the same size, and, the manufacturers point 
out, while the saving in weight is only a small amount, their 
chief claim is that once they are installed, all expense of 
maintenance is eliminated. 

In the typical construction the beam head is started with 
a circular plate of sheet steel, to which is welded the fric- 
tion ring placed concentric with the head, and in the center: 
is a reinforcing plate for strengthening the entire head. 
To this center plate is welded a steel bushing with a hole 


of suitable diameter to fit the shaft of the barrel. The 





bolt holes are pierced as required and the driving angles 
are welded in the required positions. In making these 
heads for use on the automatic let-off looms, a malleable- 
iron gear is fastened to the steel head, and this is attached 
in such a manner that no rivets extend through the head 
to the inner surface. 

These heads will be demonstrated in spaces 198 and 199 
at the Greenville show, and the company will also exhibit 
their complete line of drop wires, steel-headed jack spools, 
narrow fabric beams and aluminum spools. A. A. Under 
wood, secretary and sales manager, will be in charge. 

Another Newport Color. 

The Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J., have 
announced that they have succeeded in duplicating the 
product known in pre-war days as Toluylene Orange G and 
are marketing it under the name of Newport Toluylene 
Orange GR Cone. They state it is especially useful as a 
base for browns and tans as well as for straight use in 
producing a range from orange to light cream or iron 
buff shades. The color, they advise, has moderate fastness 
to light, soaping and dilute acids and will discharge to a 
pure white. It can be after treated with chrome and 
bluestone which will improve its fastness to light and 
washing considerably. It has also a use as a padding color 
and has been used to some extent for coupling with diazot- 
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ized paranatraniline, rendering browns of excellent fast- 
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outside wire’ so as to create a surface with only slight in 


ness to soaping. dentations, and these with very little curvature. The 
Mineral Oil Densified. change makes the cable easy to “fish” through difficult 

Since lubrication is one of the most important necess places, it is pointed out. The weight of the armor has 
ities in operating cotton mill machinery, and since it plays been reduced, being now the minimum required to pass in 
such an important part in the performance of that equip spection by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. In summing 


ment, it is naturally essential to use a 


brieant that wi 
ate without producing a number tiects thi 


ometime eo with the 


ll up the advantages of the new cable, the manufacturers 


it state that it has all the good pomts of the old, but 


Is 


o vith improper selection of greases and much lighter in weight; it fishes more easily, and is smooth 
ompounds For instance, the question of eceanomy is a on its exterior surface. It 1s made in a number of sizes 
mportal rhe nee the ol na wrease } e@ made a and designs specially suitable for bot power and higlit 
) e ite compal el + ne teduction cireuts, and is used extensively as a substitute for rigid 
\ nate ving me ad } ipplhic conduit. It is stated that the output of this eable has in 
‘ stam nice hho ‘ ‘ é } ecent vears re ached as high as 30,000,000 feet. 
é ‘ ) e « " othe y , Ty or ‘ ‘ 
New Type Mazda Lamp. 
‘ ‘ my f t ~ t . a — oes : 
7. S The new white Edison Mazda 75-watt Type © lamp 
hy : . 
as a niunber oft interesting features in connection wit 
| oug e « Y ‘ ‘ 
cotton mill and machine shop work where only two o 
erning “])-A Lul if'ac A | ; 
three foot eandles of light is necessary, it 1s stated by th 
ina ip thea \ ( ~« ra . , ‘ _ 
nanulacturers. The jJamp is white, and is designed to 
( ic! ified Pem % i g i mad 1 
eliminate glare, at the same time giving out an abundances 
ease 0 evetabie r his iiKa ! ral ~ > " 
f soft, mellow hght. In work where it is necessary to 
phalt, ¢ mhiite } W er, ete It S S ed } . 
witli this produet arm ui broken hlm t e+ é mo ee 
metal parts S mall tained, the InbDmeant “eling@inge to FT 
Sal : : PARARR 
metal. It is further claimed that this ibricant will no my 
sapon In water or steam, hot or ceald { wate | . 
ey 
steam not destroving it. 
Ball Bearing Applications. note 
Aldrich Machine Works, in coniw 0 vit e | S plaee a lamp close to the head of a worker, the soit 
; ia ; : ‘ , 
Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., of Chicago, which they represent llumination produced by this lamp allows it to be used 
he South, will have on exhibition at their display close to the eve without injurious effects. The lamp also 
Greenville show, practical applications of U. S. bal gives a very even intensity of distribution, and is recom 
heari for picker lap aprons and evener rolls, and also mended for indirect lighting. These lamps are manutac 
two lately developed applications tor these riti-Trletict tured by the Edison Lamp Works of the General Eleetric 
bearings on slasher evlinders and _ size . slashe) Company, Harrison, N. J., and the Carter Electric Com 
Hest atter appheations were designes nate ire panv, Atlanta, Ga., distribute them in their section. 
tion he varn passes over the evlinder and rolls in this Heavy Broad Loom. 
machine The old type plain bearings, e size roll Hopedale Manufadturing Company, Milford, Mass., 
which are revolved by the varn, it 1s pointed out, provice putting out a broad heavy loom, samples of which have 
no adequate means for oiling and therefore soon fail to - been running at the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, 
turn freely, causing a tremendous strain on the yarn. The 


oe 
ball bearing appleation, 


1s explained, is similar to the 


plan pearings ind can be mounted on any make of machin 


n about an hour's time without removing the yarn. 
A Flexible Steel-Armored Cable. 
Realflex, a flexible steel armored cable particularly 
uitable foo wiring to motors driving ndividual machines, 
has recently been changed considerably and-much improved, 
according to the manufacturers, the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. The armor on this eable 1. 
made by winding properly shaped wires in such a way 
that they form a solid steel shell which is, however, flex 
ible. Formerly these wires were so shaped that the outside 
strand was flat, with the edges slightly rounded... The 


change has been effected by forming* the surface of the 


Maine, and the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem; 
Mass. These looms are fitted with Hyatt roller bearings 
and individual electrie motor drive. They were started 
up at 10 per cent above normal speed for looms of then 
width. The loom includes the regular Nordray battery, 
with a néw warp stop-motion with moving parts arranged 
for ease in adjustment—a shipping rod runs across the 
front of the loom so that the loom can be stopped by thi 
weaver in any convenient position, and this shipping mech 
anism will release the brake without throwing on power. 
The manufacturers state that a careful study was made 


of broad looms with an examination as to breakage of 


parts, so that all necessary castings were strengthened to 
prevent breakage. These looms also have the company’s 
unwearable rocker shaft and worm drive take-up. Km 
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bodying all the good points of broad looms, and with a 

higher range of speed, this loom should give added service 

and better production, say the manufacturers. 
Self-Cleaning Roving Box. 

The Wilson Company, Greenville, S. C., is marketing a 
patented improved roving box, the new feature of which 
is an improved bottom instead of the ordinary solid bottom 
of wood. In other respects the structure of the box is the 
same as those already in use. In the new bottom, however, 
the center is formed by rods, so closely spaced as to pre- 
vent a bobbin from falling through. The sides of the open- 
ing in the bottom are sharply beveled, to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of trash, and these sides are narrow and are 
grooved to hold the bars which form the larger portion of 
the bottom of the box. These bars are furnished in either 





galvanized iron, hollow fiber, solid fiber, or fiber reinforced 
with iron. The construction of the new box is such that 
it is hardly possible for the yarn to be damaged by splin- 
ters, and at the same time the feature of its construction 
which prevents the lodgment of foreign matter on the 
bottom eliminates danger of soiling the material in pro- 
cess on the bobbins. The co-inventors are Earl E. Lovern, 
of Newnan, Ga., and W. Lindsay Wilson, of Greenville. 
The product is manufactured by the Keystone Fibre Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware, which the Wilson Company repre- 
sents in the southern section. 
At the Indian Sign. 

The J. B. Ford Company, manufacturers of chemicals, 
Wyandotte, Michigan, will exhibit at the Greenville show 
with a display of products consisting of hosiery, under- 
wear, silk and wool yarns, bed spreads, blankets, ete., show- 
ing the results produced through the use of their “Wyan- 
dotte” chemicals, 

Rust-proof Belt Hooks. 

The Clipper Belt Lacer Company, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, announce an addition to their products of “Rust- 
proof” hooks, which they recommend for use in damp 
places, such as dyehouses, bleacheries, laundries, mines, and 
chemical plants. These will be shown in their exhibit at 
the Greenville exposition, in connection with the complete 
Clipper line, consisting of No. 0 or Baby machine, No. 1 
or Junior belt lacer, and the standard No. 3 machine. Also 
all sizes of Clipper belt hooks, as well as the Clipper twist- 
ed rawhide and Fibro waterproof pins will be displayed. 
There will also be operated at this exhibit a moving belt 
display which is constructed entirely of aluminum, all mov- 
ing parts running on ball-bearings. This display is praec- 
tically noiseless and is expected to attract considerable at- 
tention. 
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A Rocker Stud Bearing. 


The Thacker rocker stud bearing is an attachment for 
use on looms which is attracting considerable interest as a 
recent development. The bearing is shown in the accom 
panying illustration. A number of special advantages are 
claimed for it, including a saving in time and labor u 
removing broken parts, a reduction of friction and power, 
an inerease in production ‘and others. The bearing is fast 
ened rigidly to the loom and not to the floor, and each 
bearing has a wearing surface of 444 inches, and weighs 
1144 pounds each. It is simple in construction, and very 
easily attached. Its construction is such that in the re 
moval of a broken sword it is necessary to only remove the 
collar on the rocker stud, loosen one set screw and pull the 
stud out and then lift out the sword, not touching the 
other end of the loom, which makes quite a saving in time 
and labor. 

Another advantage is pointed out in the changing of 
the wearing surface on the shaft when this becomes worn 





on the take-up end of the loom. Instead of removing an 
entire shaft for a wear of 214 inches, as in the old type 
rocker shaft, it is pointed out, the trouble can be remedied 
shortly, by loosening three set screws and turning the stu 
end for end, or by turning it one-quarter over, giving four 
wearings of the stud. It is further stated that the original 
shaft can be cut into 1214-inch studs for these bearings. 

With the “Thacker” rocker stud bearing the stud runs 
naturally on the bottom of the bearing, causing less fric- 
tion and eliminating the pulling of the rocker shaft to the 
top of the bearing and the necessity for taking up lost 
motion. A prolongation of the life of picker sticks, check 
straps and shuttles is also claimed by the fact that the 
bearing makes the loom run lighter, sets the loom on center, 
lessens the sweep and the parallel varies very little. 

The Thacker rocker stud bearing is being marketed by 
the G. G. Slaughter Machinery Co., Greenville, S. C., and 
will be shown by them at their exhibit in the Greenvill« 
Exposition this month. 


Breton Minerol Products. 

Breton Minerol products will be exhibited in booth 411 
at the Greenville exposition by Borne, Svrymser Company, 
of New York. These products are used in the bleaching and 
finishing of cotton goods and other textiles. 
be on exhibition product’ samples of Breton Minerol and 
goods in connection with the processing of which these 
products have been used. The exhibit will be in charge 
of Hughes L. Siever, the southern representative, and E. H. 
Hinckley, technical executive of the New York office 


There will 
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Sulphur Black. 


The Grasselli Chemical Co., with southern office in the 
Commercial National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., has 
recently placed on the market a new quality of sulphur 
black, under the name of Katigen Deep Black GGN Con- 
centrated. They announce that this product is the result 
of a year’s investigation and research work, and has been 
manufactured to meet the demands of critical users of 
sulphur black, and they state that it possesses concentra- 
tion, bloomy shade and solubility that should appeal es- 
pecially to hosiery manufacturers. 

New Marquisette Motion. 

A marquisette motion has been designed by The Statf- 
ford Company, Readville, Mass., and will be in operation 
on a loom making goods of this character which will be 
in their exhibit at the Greenville exhibition. This motior, 
they state, can be applied to either a shuttle-changing or a 
bobbin-changing loom. It is driven from the bottom shafts 
with mutilated gears outside the loom frame connected to a 
lever on a stand attached to the arch. This gives a half 
motion to the needle reed, the harness and the roller where 
the warp threads pass under the roll before crossing. ‘ihe 
motion that moves the harness sideways is driven by the 
crankshaft with gear drive and a crank connected to the 
harness.. This replaces the cam drive ordinarily vsed, 
There are two slides, one at each end. of the loom to keep 
the harness, needle reed and roll in proper position. <A 
chain is used for the harness connection in the place of 
straps, for giving a definite position to the harness which 
is always maintained, and for eliminating slackness that 
would alter the position of the harness. 

An advantage pointed out for this loom is that the 
comb motion is done away with; in this loom the needle 
reed alone is stationary and the harness moves sideways 
and so does away with the necessity of using a comb. This 
results in a substantial saving of yarn breakage, it is 
pointed out, also saving the weaver’s time in drawing in 
the end when breakage does occur. There will be a number 
of Stafford automatic looms in operation in the exhibit of 
this company, some bobbin-changers and some shuttle- 
changers, running on different varieties of cotton fabrics. 

New Cotton Beater and Cleaner. 

With increasing attention being given by mill men to 
the opening and cleaning of cotton preparatory to its being 
fed to the breaker picker, a new machine for this work that 
is being made by The Murray Company, Atlanta, Ga., is 
of considerable interest. 

This machine is designed to be installed in the convey- 
ing pipe at any point between the opening room and the 
picker room, and its installation is accomplished by re- 
moving a section of the pipe and inserting the machine in 
its place in the regular path of the pipe, merely hanging 
the device from the ceiling at some convenient point, no 
additional handling of the cotton being required. 

The construction of the machine is simple. It is en- 
closed in a sheet steel outer casing ten feet in length and 
suitably braced. Inside this casing a shaft extends its ex- 
tire length, upon which is a drum 151% inches in diameter. 
Projecting from this drum are 25 groups of galvanized 
steel arms or blades in sets of six, which are approximately 
1% inch by 14% inches in size, thus giving a total of 130 
cleaning blades in the machine. These blades are set with 
a sufficient pitch so that the cotton, entering one end of 
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the machine, is pushed from one set of blades to the next 
and on to the other end of the machine. This beater cyl- 
inder is enclosed by a cylindrical galvanized steel perforated 
sereen 36 inches in diameter, supported by the frame of the 
outer casing. The use of galvanized steel on these parts 
prevents the striking of sparks should any foreign matter 
be encountered. 

Drawn forward by the suction from the picker room. 
the cotton enters the reciving end of the machine at the 
top between the top of the screen and the drum, and is 
struck and driven around inside the sereen by the arms. 
The blades, revolving at a speed between 300 and 500 r.p.m., 
exert a beating and aeriating actior on the cotton and foree 
the dirt and foreign matter through the perforated screen 
into the dead air chamber surrounding it and located be- 
tween the screen and the outer easing. The sides of the 
lower half of this outer casing slope at an angle of ap- 
proximately 45 degrees to a trough running lengthwise of 
the machine at the bottor:, so the dirt and foreign matter 
falls by gravity to this trough. Here it is caught by a 
screw conveyor running the entire length of the trough, 
which forces the dirt out toward the receiving end of the 
machine against a spring operated conical door which 
furnishes a dirt seal against the opening. The outer casing 
of the machine is made with a hinge on each side so that 
it may be conveniently opened for examination or repair. 
Where this easing locks together it is provided with a felt 
seal all around which prevents any infiltration of air from 
any point except through the pipe where the cotton enters, 
thus maintaining the vacuum drawn by the fan-in the 
picker room. 

The machine ean be either belt or motor driven, and is 
said to have a capacity of 15,000 pounds of cotton per ten- 
hour day. It has been re-designed for this work by N. B. 
Henry, works manager of The Murray Company, Atlanta, 
and C, R. Brown, superintendent of The American Textile 
Co., ai Ateo, Ga., where one of these machines has been in 
operation for several weeks and is reported to be giving 
excellent satisfaction. The machine is being prepared for 
market and wiil be ready for delivery in 60 days. This ma- 
chine is a modification of the seed cotton cleaner that The 
Murray Company has sold to the ginning trade for the past 
twelve years. 

A Bobbin Exhibit. 

Spaces 537, 538 and 539 at the Show will be occupied 
by The Dana 8. Courtney Co., Chicopee, Mass. They will 
show a large variety of filling bobbins, warp bobbins, twist- 
er bobbins, card-room bobbins, skewers, and warp and 
twister spools. The exhibit will be in charge of A. B. 
Carter, southern agent, of Gastonia, and S. T. Packard, 
general manager of the company, also expects to attend the 
exposition. 

Card Clothing and Grinding. 

Howard Brothers Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., will have 
an exhibit in spaces 455 to 458 inclusive at the Greenville 
show. They intend to operate a card clothing machine, 
and a small machine which was built in 1800, showing the 
progress which has been made in this equipment since that 
time. There will also be an exhibit of heddles, as well as 
a B. 8. Roy & Son grinder. Herbert Midgley, > resident 
of Howard Brothers, E. M. Terryberry, southern agent; 
Guy L. Melchor, assistant southern agent, and P. B. Mars 
den, superintendent, will be in charge of the booth. 
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The Design and Manufacture of Fustians 


BY T. WOODHOUSE 


Weaving: The machinery used in the preparation of 
the warps for the various types of fustian fabries—velve- 
teens, corduroys, moleskins, satins, ete.—does not differ in 
any essential respects from that used in the ordinary 
branches of the cotton manufacturing industry. For this 
reason it has been thought unnecessary to. present more 
than a few brief remarks on this portion of the subject. 
The manufacturer may receive the yarn in the form of 
hanks, mule cops, or ring bobbins, and the precise form 





Fig. 44, 


determines the type.of warp winding machine which it will 
be necessary to use. If the yarn is in hank form, the wind- 
ing machine may be of the solid drum type, or of the split 
One of the latter type is illustrated in Fig. 
44, and it will be seen that provision may be made for 
supporting the hanks in two distinct ways. The reels or 
swifts for the hanks may be fitted above the cheese driving 
drums or, as_illustrated, below them. If, on the other 
hand, the yarn is in the form of mule cops, ring bobbins, 
or tubes, the machine may be somewhat similar to that 
already mentioned except that it is arranged to accommo- 
date cops or tubes in place of hanks, or it may be of the 


drum type. 
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vertical spindle type such as is shown in Fig. 45. In this 
particular machine the yarn is wound onto bobbins. 
When these large warping bobbins are filled, or partial- 
ly filled as degired, they are placed in the bank or creel 
of a beaming, or rather a warping machine, in which full- 
width sections of the complete warp are made. The warp- 


img machine is fitted with a measuring motion which may 
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be arranged to measure in yards of 36 inches, or in 37-inch 
or 45-inch ells, and, if necessary, in any other suitable unit. 
The warper’s beam —sometimes termed a bobbin and other 
times termed a reel—is driven by surface contact with a 
large diameter driving roller; the yarn speed is thus con- 
stant and independent of the diameter of the yarn and the 





Fig. 46. 


beam. The driving roller is often adjustable in width, 
and can thus be made to suit any particular width between 
the flanges of the warping beam. In other cases, the flanges 
of the warping beams are placed at a constant. distance, in 
which ease the driving roller is not adjustable. In order, 
however, that the yarn may be perfectly solid at and near 
the flanges supplementary conical rollers are used at these 


parts. It will be understood that ideal conditions of weav- 
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ing necessitate, inter alia, a perfect warp perfectly beamed. 

The warping machine is preferably fitted with a stop- 
motion, whereby the machine may be instantly stopped 
when the yarn is exhausted or when a thread breaks. The 
drive may be through the usual pair of tight and loose 
pulleys, but when such a stop motion is fitted, it is more 
convenient te use a cone friction clutch driving directly the 
wooden beam driver, and controlled by a foot-board and 
hand-rail, running the whole width of the machine.; Such a 
machine is reproduced in Fig. 46. 

When the correct number of warping beams has been 
filled in the manner indicated, they are transferred to 
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stands at each end of a sizing or dressing machine, an equal 
number of beams at each end. The sizing machine treats 
each half of the complete warp with a starchy mixture or 
size, to enable the warp to withstand, more successfully, 
the stresses and strains of the weaving process than it 
would if used unsized. The machine further dries the 
starched yarn by means of steam-heated cylinders, and coils 
or winds it with the least possible amount of stress on to 
the weaver’s or loom beam. 

The starching, drying and beaming machine, used in 
many branches of the cotton industry is identical with that 
shown in Fig. 47. This particular machine is termed a 
“slasher” and contains one large and one medium-sized cy]l- 
inder in addition to stands at one end only and the fric- 
tional winding or coiling mechanism at the other end. 
Withm recent years, however, air-drying and sizing ma- 
chines, somewhat similar to that illustrated in Fig. 48, 
have been installed. Since each inch of warp in fustian 
weaving is subjected to so much friction in virtue of the 
high number of shots per inch, the latter method of drying 
starched warps appears to be ideal. And for all cases, the 
drying in such machines must be more uniform than in 
those machines where part of the yarn is in direct contact 
with the drying cylinders. In other respects the two ma- 
chines are practically identical, and in Fig. 48, the warp 
stands with its complement of five warping beams is seen 
on the left, while the weaver’s beam, which holds the 
threads from all the five warping beams, is seen on the 
right, with some of the pressing rollers immediately below. 

The completed warp on the weaver’s beam—if it hap 
pens to be the first of its kind to be placed in any par- 
ticular loom—is next taken to the drawing-in or looming 
frame, where the warp ends are passed through the mails 
of the harnesses in the order determined by the draft; when 
this operation is finished, the reeding operation is per- 
formed, and then the beam is ready for insertion in the 
loom. In many instances the drawing-in and reeding oper- 
ations are conducted intermittently and practically simul- 
taneously. 

If the newly-starched and beamed warp is to follow a 
similar warp already near completion of weaving in the 
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loom, the drawing-in and reeding processes may be sub- 
stituted by the operation of twisting-in, that is, twisting 
the ends of the new warp to the ends of the finished or 
woven warp in the loom. Special twisting-in frames, as 
well as special drawing-in frames, are made for these two 
processes, while some firms make a frame which is suitable 
for both processes. In these cases, the twisting-in is not 
done in the loom, but in a separate department. A com- 
bined machine of English make is illustrated in Fig. 49, 
where the upper view shows the position of the weaver’s 
beam for the operation of drawing-in and reeding, while 
the lower view illustrates its position when twisting-in or 
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tying-on is proceeding. It will be seen that the frame is 
adapted to hold beams of any width up to the full capacity 
of the supports. 

The use of all such frames necessitates the removal of 
the harnesses and their re-trimming and setting when the 
new beam is loomed, but this advantage is partially counter- 
balaneed by the fact that the removal of the harness pro- 
vides the weaver with an opportunity for cleaning all the 
inside parts of the loom, and provides facilities for clean- 
ing and repairing the harnesses if necessary. It need hard- 
ly be said that cleanliness of the product from the loom 
is one of the first essentials of this branch of the cotton 
industry. Both the above-mentioned processes may be sub- 
stituted by mechanism such as that provided by semi-auto- 
matic or wholly automatic drawing-in and reeding machines 
and by automatic warp-tying mechanism. 

No special form of loom is necessary, that is to say, 
the loom which is suitable for fustians is also suitable for 
many other types of comparatively heavy, closely picked 
fabrics. It is evident, however, that the take-up roller 
for fustians must move very slowly indeed when several 
hundred picks or shots per inch are inserted into the cloth. 

Looms for fustian weaving are made in at least two 
styles or weights; the lighter model is for light and medium- 
weight fabrics such as velveteens, satins, etc., while the 
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Fie. 50. 
heavier model is constructed to weave the more compact, 
closely woven textures such as corduroys, moleskins and 
the like. 
The looms are invariably of the fast reed type with a 
positive shedding mechanism, but in other respects the 
various motions of the loom are produced in greater va- 
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riety. ‘The shuttle may be controlled by an under-pick or 
by an over-pick motion; the let-off or face motion may 
be either positive or negative; the take-up motion may 
also be either positive or negative, while certain looms are 
occasionally fitted with both types of take-up mechanism, 

The separation of the warp threads to allow room for 
the free passage of the shuttle is usually effected by Wood- 
croft: positive center-shed tappets, by Nuttall’s patent oseil- 
lating treading motion, or by similar types of shedding 
mechanism. The Woodcroft tappet is said to be suitable 
for weaves containing up to 56 picks to the round, but in 
practice, the useful limit probably does not exeeed half this 





Fig. 51. 


number. The center-shed variety is probably the more 
common, but the tappet is also made to produce open shed- 
ding. The latter type possesses the disadvantage that 
eight different kinds of sections are necessary against only 
two different kinds in the center-shed variety. 

The Nuttall oscillating treading motion may be made 
to control up to 16 harnesses, but owing to the method of 
controlling the positions of the shedding levers by two 
chains, one serving for the odd picks, and the other serving 
for the even picks, it is better adapted to the requirements 
of patterns with a large number of picks to the round than 
to patterns with only a small number of picks. 

A photographie reproduction of one type of the Nuttall 
mechanism is shown in Fig. 50. The pattern chains which 
control the positions of the harnesses may be arranged to 
work either with iron bowls and bushes, or with wooden 
lags and pegs; the latter are naturally lighter and are 
cheaper, but the former are the more permanent, i.e., they 
are less subject to undue wear or easy breakage. Flexible 
connections join the treadles to the top and bottom jacks 
or levers as shown; the other ends of the levers being flex- 
ibly connected respectively to the upper and lower staves 
of the harnesses. 

Figure 51 is a view of the front and driving end of 
a loom suitable for the weaving of fustian and similar 
heavy goods, and which is provided with a negative taking- 
up motion. The loom is 36 inches reed space, has an over- 


(Continued on page 1000.) 
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First Aw Room at THE StTANDARD-CoosA-THATCHER Co., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


An excellent illustration of social and first-aid work 
in a southern mill is shown in the photograph at the head 
of this department. This is the first-aid room of the Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thateher Company at Chattanooga, Tenn. It is 
stated that this room has a more up-to-date equipment 
than any other industrial first-aid room in that city. It 
has comfortable chairs, a bed for the sick or injured, a 
stretcher for moving those who are severely injured or 
seriously sick, a treatment chair and table, a locker for 
medical and surgical supplies, and appliances for the care 
of all minor accidents. Mrs. C. R. Gresham, R. N., is in 
constant service all day, and a physician is provided for 
any serious injury occurring in the plant. 

The social and first-aid work of the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher group of mills in Chattanooga is in charge of 
Mrs. Buttner, and efficient service is afforded all em- 
ployees and members of their families in case of illness or 
injury. Mrs. Buttner has a car at her disposal which en- 
ables her to look after all such cases in the homes and to 
supervise their diet and nursing. Her-records show that 
she makes from 5 to 20 calls a day. 

Another feature of the social service at these mills is 
the “Pro Re Bona” day nursery. This is located on a 
high and healthful location; a large double lot lawn is well 
shaded and turfed, while in the back the grounds have 
fruit trees, grape vines and a large tented playground, 
equipped with swings, slides, ete. The entire grounds are 


neatly enclosed with a thrifty Amoor River hedge. 

The interior of the building is handsomely finished and 
equipped with all modern conveniences, embracing also a 
complete lay-out of trundle-beds for babies and lounges 
for the larger children. Besides the halls, reception room 
and bedrooms, one room is equipped with a modern clinic. 

The basement, nearly all above ground, and finished in 
brick and conerete, constitutes the kitchen and dining room, 
where scientific cooking and dieting are carried on. The 
whole institution is considered a great advantage by the 
employees, and they are prompt to avail themselves of its 
features, which are under the administration of Mesdames 
Elmore and Triplett. 

Another feature which might be mentioned constitutes 
the free lectures on domestic science, scientific cooking and 
home keeping, conducted twice a week for the womenfolk. 

Prominent among the new construction and develop- 
ment work announced during the past month was the an- 
nouncemet of the Judson Mills, at Greenville, 8. C., that 
an addition will be made to the weave room of their plant 
which will increase the capacity of the mill about 60 per 
cent and entail an expenditure of about $700,000. The ad- 
dition will consist of a section 175 by 300 feet, in which 
between 500 and 600 new looms will be installed. Plans 
for the building are in the hands of J. E. Sirrine & Com- 

pany. 

Coincident with this announcement was the closing of a 
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contract for approximately one hundred houses which will 
be added to the Judson village. These houses will contain 
three and four rooms each. 

“Do you want a vacation?” That’s what the oper- 
atives of the Saxon Mills and Chesnee Mills were asked 
this summer by the mill management, and then the mills 
provided a splendid means for enjoying a vacation and 
offered it to all their employees. A houseboat was pro- 
vided at Lake Summitt, situated in the “Land of the Sky” 
in Western North Carolina, and during the past summer 
138 men, women and children workers in these mills spent 
a week each aboard this comfortable craft. 

Each operative of the Saxon and Chesnee mills was 
given the privilege of spending a week’s vacation on the 
houseboat at Lake Summitt, during which he or she re- 
ceived a daily allowance of two-thirds of the average daily 





“THE Saxon.” 


wage earned for the four weeks immediately preceding the 
vacation. Expenses on the houseboat, which is called 
“The Saxon,” were thirty cents a meal, and ten cents a 
day to cover cost of electric lights, gasoline for the motor 
boat and truck. 

The houseboat is sixty feet in length and thirty-five 
It has two large staterooms provided with 
There are two 


feet wide. 
bunks, one for boys and one for girls. 
smaller rooms for family use, two rooms for the use of 
chaperones, a kitchen, a bright tidy living room, and a 
porch extending all the way around the boat. The boat 
was constructed from a huge raft left by the Blue Ridge 
Power Company upon completion of the dam which banks 
up the waters near Tuxedo, N. C., forming the beautiful 
Lake Summitt. The accompanying photograph of the boat 
gives an idea of its appearance and also of its delightful 
surroundings. The boat is provided with electric lights 
and other conveniences. 

There is nothing strangely new about a houseboat since 
the late John Kendrick Bangs exploited the idea in his 
“Houseboat on the Styx,” but a houseboat used as a pleas- 
ure pavilion for cotton mill operatives is an unique thing, 
but really it is a demonstration of one of those things that 
a mill can do for its help, which will be a benefit, a pleas- 
ure appreciated by the workers, outside of the coin of the 
realm that goes into their pay envelopes. It’s another one 
of those “things with a heart.” __ 

“The Saxon” is operated under the direction of the 
community department of the Saxon and Chesnee Mills, 
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of which Miss Majorie Potwine is the director. Appli- 
eations for furlough are made to the different overseers by 
workers desiring to spend a vacation on the houseboat, and 
the overseers then plan the work in their rooms to g9 of 
at full production during vacations. 

The Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., will in- 
stall 256 automatic looms for ginghams, and will also make 
some additions in carding and spinning. 

Blacksburg, S. C., will have a new mill, it has been 
announced, to be known as The Cash Cotton Mills, and 
to be managed by E. R. Cash, a well known southern 
mill man. The proposed capital stock will be $250,000, a 
large part of which has been subscribed, it is stated. J. 
W. Brown, of Spartanburg, will be the president and 
treasurer of the new mill, and Mr. Cash will be the viee- 
president and general manager. The plan calls for a 
10,000 spindle mill with 260 looms, and fine goods will 
probably be manufactured. About 50 well-equipped houses 
for operatives will also be erected which will contain from 
four to eight rooms each. 

Spindale Mills Co., Spindale, N. C., have plans for 
the immediate doubling of its capacity by the addition of 
5,000 ring spindles. Work will be begun on a 65x60 foot 
addition to house machinery. Production will be on 60s to 
70s combed peeler yarns. K. §. Tanner is the president 

Fairmont (S. C.) Mfg. Company will erect 19 new 
six-room residences for operatives. 

Two new- 150-horsepower boilers are being installed 
in the power plant of the Halifax Cotton Mills, South 
Boston, Va. 

Brownsville, Texas, may be the location of one of the 
chain of ten mills to be erected in that state by the Plant- 
ers’ & Merchants’ Mills, of San Antonio, for the manu- 
tacture of ginghams. A representative of this organiza- 
tion was recently in the city looking into the possibilities 
and advantages of the site for the location of a mill. 

Plans have been made by the stockholders of the Ice- 
morlee Knitting Mills Company, the Everett Cotton Mills 
and the Icemorlee Mill Company, Monroe, N. C., for the 
merging of the three mills into one corporation. Charles 
Iceman is president of all these plants. 

Consolidated Textile Corporation, Union Division, La- 
Fayette, Ga., has awarded contract for 75 employees’ 
houses to the West Point Iron Works, West Point, Ga. 

The Acme, Linford and Perfection Mills, Belmont, N. 
C., have let contract for the erection of 40 new houses for 
employees. These will provide for the additional help re- 
quired for the expansion in equipment being made at these 
plants. Production is expected to begin in these new ad- 
ditions by the first of the year. 

Halifax Cotton Mills, Ine., formerly the Kindley Cot- 
ton Mills, at Mount Pleasant, N. C., have under course 
of construction a cotton warehouse. 

The Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, S. C., have 
practically replaced their former mill village and have 
begun work on the erection of 46 new houses for workers. 

The Savona Manufacturing Company, Charlotte, N. C., 
recently let a contract for the erection of 11 new houses 
in the mill village. 

Textile mill men, representatives of the Sandhills Pow- 
er Company, and the North Carolina Geological survey, 
recently arranged for a thorough survey of the hydro- 
electric possibilities of Deep River, near Greensboro, N. 
C. Among the mills represented are the Deep River Mills, 
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of Randleman; Tapena Mills, Cedar Falls; the Columbia 
Mfg. Co., of Ramseur, and the Riverside Mills of Worth- 
ville. 

Prendergast Cotton Mills, near Etowah, Tenn., are 
planning extensive improvements and additions including 
new machinery and the construction of several 


new 
houses, 

Plans have been prepared for three large cotton ware- 
houses at the Trion Co., Trion, Ga. These warehouses 
will contain. a total of eight compartments and will be 
three stories high with basement. Reinforced concrete 
platforms will facilitate the handling of the cotton, and 
thare will be a spiral metal chute connecting with all floors. 
A whip hoist will be used to raise the cotton from the 
ground to any floor. J. E. Sirrine & Company, Green- 
ville, 8. C., are the engineers, 

The new company organization by J. R. Dover and 
associates for the erection of a cotton mill at Shelby, N. 
C., will be known as the Dover Mill Company. J. R. 
Dover is the president; C. C. Blanton, vice-president; and 
E. R. Morgan, secretary. The mill will manufacture print 
cloths, with 10,000 spindles and 250 looms. 

At Burlington, N. C., the Stevens Manufacturing Com- 
pany is replacing 68 old looms with a like number of 
Crompton & Knowles looms, as well as installing 24 addi- 
tional looms. 

The Grendel Mill No. 1, Greenwood, 8. C., is erecting 
a number of houses in the village and is also building a 
large warehouse. The company is also constructing a new 
Baptist church to cost $18,000. Several new houses for 
overseers and a number of operatives’ cottages are being 
put up at the Grendel Mill No. 2. 


Plans have been drawn for the extension to the Aurora 
Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C., which is to be 52x163 
feet, two stories high, with basement. Part of the first 
floor will be used for offices. The extension will be of 
standard mill construction with steel sash. J. E. Sirrine 
and Company are the engineers. 

The Greenwood (8. C.) Cotton Mills have practically 
completed a number of new cottages in the village, and re- 
cently finished the erection of a Methodist church building. 


The Cleveland Mill and Power Company, Lawndale, 
N. C., have under construction a brick addition to their 
mill in which a complete mercerizing plant will be in- 
stalled. 

Actual construction work was planned to begin October 
1 on the large addition which will be made to the plant 
of the Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., for the 
manufacture of print cloths. It is reported that the 
changes and equipment will cost $900,000. 

Eight cotton mills, already under one control, including 
one in Columbia, three in Lexington and one in Spartan- 
burg, are to be brought under one name and a considerable 
expansion of the properties is to be undertaken in the 
near future by the incorporation in Delaware of the Mar- 
tel Mills, Inc. The plants involved’in this consolidation 
are: Palmetto Cotton Mills, Columbia, 8. C.; Middleburg 
Mills, Batesburg, S. C.; Lexington Mfg. Co., and Red 
Bank Mill, Lexington, S. C.; Valley Falls Mfg. Co., 
Spartanburg, 8. C.; Martel Mfg. Co., Egan, Ga.; French 
Broad Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C.; and the Trainer Spin- 
ning Company, Chester, Pa. Control of all these mills 
was acquired between 1911 and 1915 by the present 
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owners, G. E. Huggins and associates, Boston, Mass. It 
is stated that no changes in management or sales arrange- 
ments are contemplated, but that additions and betterments 
of considerable extent are to be made soon. The mills 
produce a variety of yarns and fabrics, and operate, at 
present, 82,950 spindles and 1,922 looms. 

The Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co. is installing 80 additional 
looms, about half of which will be placed in mill No. 4. 

Aragon Mills, Aragon, Ga., will electrify equipment 
throughout. Robert & Company, Atlanta, are the en- 
gineers. 

Construction work is under way on the new mill being 
erected at Granite Falls, N. C., by the A. A. Shuford 
Mfg. Co. 

Work has started on the new bleaching and finishing 
mill for the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Ine., 
Danville, Va. Lockwood Greene & Co., of Atlanta and 
Boston, are the engineers. 

The Cannon Manufacturing Company, Kannapolis, N. 
C., will equip approximately 5,000 looms with individual 
motor drive. They have also laid a new pipe line for 
water supply and are erecting several additional houses in 
the village. 

R. T. LeGrand, and associates, will erect a 3,000-bale 
standard warehouse for storage of cotton and merchandise 
at Shelby, N. C. 

The Monarch Mills, Union, 8. C., are installing elec- 
trie lights on all the streets of the mill village. 

A new office building is being erected at the Winns- 
boro (S. C.) Mills. A nursery and kindergarten building 
was recently finished. : 

Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., are increasing 
their dyehouse equipment. 

It is reported that a bleaching plant will be establish- 
ed by the Mecklenburg Mills Co., of Charlotte, N. C. 

The Gibson Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., have purchased 
paint for the repainting of all the cottages in their village. 

Vance Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., are completing 
the construction of their new weave shed, in which 200 
looms are to be installed. 

Aragon Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., are remodeling 
one of their buildings for use as a community house. 

The North Texas Superintendents’ and Overseers’ As- 
sociation met at Dallas, Texas, Saturday, September 2nd, 
for their regular monthly meeting. <A special feature of 
this meeting was the dinner served on the lawn of Superin- 
tendent Morton’s home at the Dallas Cotton Mills. Thirty- 
four superintendents and overseers from the Dallas Cotton 
Mills, Dallas, the Texas Cotton Mill Co., McKinney; the 
Sherman Mfg. Co., Sherman; the Denison Cotton Mills, 
Denison, and the Bonham Cotton Mills, Bonham, Texas, 
were present and enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. Morton. 
These meetings are held each month, at the different mills, 
for the purpose of discussing problems peculiar to the 
industry. Interest in these meetings is indicated by the 
large attendance, and aside from the social value of these 
meetings, a spirit of closer cooperation between the mills 
and the mill men is manifest. 

Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La., will install 450 
Draper looms to be operated on denims. It is also reported 
they have purchased considerable dyehouse machinery. 

Lola Manufacturing Co., Stanley, N. C., will install 
5,000 additional spindles and 252 new automatic looms, for 
making dress ginghams, within a few months. 
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HE hunter of big game goes forward with- 

out fear. He faces a critical situation with- 
out trepidation. He depends upon the certainty 
of action of his rifle. He knows it is reliable. 
In fact, his choice of a rifle narrows down to 
just that. Every feature—automatic loading, 
ejecting, balance, recoil, trajectory, velocity, 
blow—is judged with that one standard in 
mind —reliability. 


| hb department of a textile mill contends with constantly varying conditions 
. of fibre, heat, air, moisture, electricity, friction, etc. To counteract such un- 
stable conditions, humidifying devices must be above all else reliable. In the last 
analysis the choice of a humidifying system narrows down to just that. 


With reliability as a standard, American Moistening Company has produced 
humidifying devices throughout 34 years. In a progressive, practical way, it has 
helped to stabilize the production of American textiles under the widely varying 
conditions that exist on the seaboard and inland, North and South. 


During that period ten reliable air moistening devices or processes have been 
offered the textile industry. Their widespread adoption and continued use shows 
conclusively that reliability has never been sacrificed to mere ingenuity. Nor will it 
be in the future. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CoO. 
Reliable humidifying devices 
since 1888 


Sales Offices: 25] Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
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The New England Mill Situation. 


The situation and outlook among the cotton mills and 
finishing plants have undergone a marked change in the 
past month. The Pacific mills of. Lawrence, Mass., con- 
ceded the claims of their workers in the matter of wages 
and restored the 20 per cent lopped off early in the year. 
The strikers have returned to work. This unexpected ac- 
tion created dismay among other manufacturers whose mills 
have been idle for months because of strikes against similar 


reductions. 


Other mills in Lawrence began to concede the restoration 
of old wages and the mills in Maine also restored the old 


schedules. For a time many mills held out, but at this 
writing all the mills have gone back to the higher wage 
schedules. There is still a fight going on in New Hamp- 
shire for a 54-hour week, legislation in that state permit- 
ting mills to work longer than 48 hours, as in Massachu- 
setts. In Rhode Island one group of mills, that is controlled 
by the Lonsdale Company, granted the 48-hour week and 
the 20 per cent restoration. Other mills did not give way 
to the demand for 48 hours but did concede the restoration 
of the old wage rates. 

In Connecticut, the mills gave back the 20 per cent re- 
duction and held to the 54-hour week, and this was true of 
the mills in Maine. Work has been pretty generally re- 
stored in the mills outside of New Hampshire. The Amos- 
keag operatives are still holding out in part against the long- 
er week and about one-third of the machinery is in opera- 
tion at this time. In Nashua and some other New Hamp- 
shire centers, a larger part of the machinery is in operation 
than is true of Manchester where the Amoskeag mills are 
located, but they are not yet reporting full supplies of 
workers. In Maine the workers are as plentiful as the 
state of business requires and there is no friction over 
working a 54-hour week. 

At a convention of the operatives’ unions in Fall River 
early this month the result of the strikes in New England 
were hailed as a great victory for union labor. At this 
same convention it was stated that work will be continued 
to bring about legislation favoring a 48-hour week in all 
the New England states and all other states where textile 
workers are employed. It was promised that the whole 
power of the American Federation of Labor will be enlisted 
to fight for shorter hours in the South and in New Hamp- 
shire, Maine and other states where the 54-hour law stands, 
or where anything longer than a 48-hour week is permitted. 

Various causes are assigned for the break in the ranks 
of the cotton manufacturers who have been fighting for 
lower wages for the past eight months. Some are political, 
and some are purely commercial or social. The political 
reasons assigned hedge around the tariff and the near ap- 
proach of primaries and elections in the strongly Republi- 
ean mill centers of New England. It was contended that 
if a very high protective tariff was to be enacted, as now 
seems probable, it was essential for the success of the Re- 
publican party in the section that wages should be at the 
higher levels prevailing earlier in the year. In any ease 
the restoration was made before the primaries were held 
and the doubtful Republican candidates had no difficulty in 
winning. : 

Those who say that politics had nothing to do with the 
ease ascribe the break on the part of the Pacifie authori- 
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ties to the action of the Steel Corporation in restoring 
wages, to the maintained high cost of eoal and general 
living, and to the inability of cotton mills to secure low 
paid help in a center like Lawrence where woolen indus 
tries had made no reductions in wage schedules. There 
are men who say that labor searcity was so great in New 
England that better social conditions must ‘be assured mill 
workers if the limited labor supply available is to be re- 
the outlook today is for a continua- 
and a growing popular demand for 


tained. In any ease 
tion for high wages 
still shorter hours in New England. 

Lack of harmony among New England manufacturers 
has never been so pronounced as it is at the present time. 
The idea of strong cooperation for mutual interest is less 
strenuously advanced and there is a momentary disposition 
shown for each center to hoe its own row in wages and 
other things. This feeling is not likely to continue, the 
fact being that the closely related ownerships and manage- 
ments will soon bring about a lessening of the natural friec- 
tion resulting from such a severe defeat of manufacturing 
interests. 

While most manufacturers will not admit that there 
has been a decided improvement in manufacturing con- 
ditions and prospects since last January, when the wage 
reductions began, others contend that the southern condi- 
tions in manufacturing still make New England competi- 
tion hopeless for any long period. Very high taxes, local- 
ly, restrictive legislation, labor union domination and ex- 
actions, and a scarcity of operatives brought about by re- 
strictive immigration laws and ability of operatives to 
find more remunerative work outside of eptton mills, make 
a combination of cireumstances hard for manufacturers to 
overcome, especially When wage schedulés are so much 
higher than those in other sections. 

Many of the large finishing plants, such as bleacheries, 
dye works, and job printers, had been able to induce their 
workers to accept longer hours of work and lower wage 
schedules, while fighting was still going on in the cotton 
mills. But with the latter making concessions again, the 
finishers were forced to advance their wages. They are 
now confronted with the necessity for restoring higher 
finishing costs, the labor cost in finishing being the chief 
one. The larger finishers stated when they reduced wages 
last spring that it was done to lower finishing costs. They 
will now have to fight to get the higher costs back and that 
it is not going to be an easy matter because of the state 
of mind in buying channels, especially among converters, 
who are the chief customers of the finishers. 

The immediate market conditions are reflecting the 
aftermath of prolonged strikes in large New England 
textile plants. The American and Windsor print works 
recently withdrew prices on finished products because of 
the advance in gray cloths up to a basis of 9¢ for 381% inch 
64x60 the price on 4-4 64x60 percales being 1134¢. The 
printers said they could not go on working on such close 
margin. But the Pacifie print works are only in the process 
of getting re-started and their selling agents have continu- 
ed taking orders for pereales at the old prices and are 
also giving jobbers April dating on bills for all goods de- 
liverable after November 15. In other words, the Pacific 
is selling its products ahead so that it will have some 
orders to work on until its mills can get back to eapacity 
output. 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. LI. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


OUR LATEST ADDITION—THE IMPROVED 


CRIGHTON OPENER 


The illustration shows our Latest Improved 


Crighton Vertical Opener 


with Balanced Rope Drive and Cage Section and 
Delivery Apron. 

The machine contains many valuable improve- 
ments, allowing for its adaptability for almost 
any combination of opening equipment, and many 
classes of cotton. 

This type of Opener has been used successfully for 
many years in England and on the Continent, and 
its superior cleaning qualities make it an ideal ma- 
chine. 


Special Bulletin sent on request. 
Southern Office: 
814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Under normal conditions the printers would act in 
unison to advance prices, and they now stand in the atti- 
tude of waiting until the largest producer fills up its order 
books before daring to advance. The same sort of a situa- 
tion exists in bleached cottons. The Pacifie mills has be- 
come the largest potential bleaching organization in the 
country, its new addition giving it 80 kiers for bleaching 
purposes. Other sources of bleached goods supply and 
most of the selling agents and converters have been hold- 
ing out for a price basis of 1144¢ for 4-4 64x60 bleached 
cottons. The Pacific is now supplying them at lle and 
will continue to supply them at a low price until its order 
books are on a par with others and until it is definitely 
seen how much business may be necessary to keep its 
works fully employed, so that low costs of production 
may be assured. 

In the gingham markets there is another reflection of 
the effect of the New England strikes. The Amoskeag 
Company, the largest producer, has not made prices for 
spring and will not do so until it has something to sell or 
can promise deliveries in a definite way. In the meantime, 
other gingham mills do not care to make prices lest their 
price policy be overturned when the big company moves. 

These things fully indicate to the cotton manufacturer 
and merchant how greatly mixed the immediate outlook is 
on staple goods made in New England. If buyers were 
as eager as they have been at many times in the past few 
years no difficulty would be found in. predicting that the 
Amoskeag and Pacific and other large works could pursue 
their merchandising policies without affecting general mar- 
ket conditions to any great extent. But buyers are resist- 





ing higher prices and the possibility of having large sup- 


plies offered to them at low prices to meet the manufac- 
turing condition of large plants, gives them encouragement 
to hold off in the matter of placing large orders. 

The demand for goods has been better for the past 
month and some sales have been made for long term 4e- 
livery, extending in some instances to the end of the year. 
If cotton is to rule over 21 cents a pound many of the 
orders in hand will show a very limited profit. On the 
other hand, if cotton falls off a little under the weight of 
the crop, manufacturers may be able to dip in for their 
supplies and secure some lower priced cotton on which they 
will stand a better chance of making some money. Prices 
are steadily tending toward a basis of 20 cents but the 
uplift from 18 cents to 20 cents has been very slow and 
hard. 

The outlook for business, while spotty, is in some re- 
spects much better. Industrial centers are reporting better 
conditions for selling goods because of higher wages being 
granted, and because of the resumption of work among 
miners and railroad workers. Temporarily the idleness in 
the Ford plants is tying up some centers. The southern 
buying has been good and has been predicted on high cot- 
ton, good demand for lumber, and other southern products. 
The West is still hampered by the low prices on wheat, 
corn, ete., but on the whole New England manufacturers 
expect to have a very fair business for the coming few 
months, even though profits may be limited. 








J. H. Lane & Company have announced the removal of 
their office to 250 West 57th St., Broadway and 57th St., 
southwest, New York City. 
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Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER, 


New Orleans, Sept. 15, 1922. 

As the growing season draws to a close, the indicated 
size of the crop continues to shrink. One month ago we 
had occasion to state that prospects at that time pointed 
to a yield of about 11,000,000 bales, but further heavy de- 
terioration took place during the last half of August. As a 
result, the government report on September Ist, forecasted 
a production of only 10,575,000 bales. Today we venture 
to express the opinion that the next government report, due 
October 2nd, will indicate a yield of about 10,000,000 bales, 
perhaps less. 

The deterioration of the growing plant has been ex- 
cessive and rapid, as will be noted by government returns, 
which on August Ist pointed to a crop of 11,449,000; on 
September Ist to only 10,575,000, with prospects of falling 
below 10,000,000 October Ist. 

As yet the trade has failed to realize the seriousness of 
the situation from the view point of supply and demand, 
as is noted by the action of the market, which is lower 
today than it was six weeks ago, middling here today 21] 
cents vs. 22.50 on August Ist. 

Failure of the market to respond to the important 
shrinkage in the indicated size of the crop is probably due 
to early receipts, due to premature opening especially in 
Texas, being large, and of the desire of farmers to sell 
as fast as the cotton is ginned, being satisfied with 20 
cents per pound or about $100 per bale, basis of middling. 

This condition may continue during the early ginning 
period as result of heavy ginnings providing more than 
ample supplies for the present, but the day will probably 
come when ginnings will fall off, perhaps after the middle 
of October, when consideration will be given to future re- 
quirements, to be followed, perhaps, by a steadily advanc- 
ing market since the crop will likely prove inadequate for 
trade requirements this season by 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
bales, in which case the market would probably corner itself 
in the long run. 

The recent coal, rail and textile mill strikes, as well as 
the unfavorable political situation have tended to restrict 
buying and speculation, but the labor troubles failed to 
curtail consumption of raw cotton, the New England mill 
strike notwithstanding, as consumption by American mills 
for the month of August was 527,000 bales of lint vs. only 
467,000 for the corresponding month last year. 

Meanwhile the New England mill strike and the coal 
strike has been settled, and the railroad strike is virtually 
at an end, while the probability is that the European 
political situation will clear since the Allies remain united 
and in a position to dictate the terms under which peace 
between Turkey and Greece will be restored. 

Under the circumstances prospects are that the predicted 
big revival in general business is near at hand. Already 
the textile industry is booming, with the mill output of 
record breaking proportions and with the value of cotton 
goods tending higher from day to day. In all probability 
the country is on the verge of another period of inflation, 
in which case very high prices would likely be witnessed, 
perhaps before the snow flies. Particularly is this true for 
raw cotton and cotton goods, which is only natural with a 
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crop of only about 10,000,000 bales to satisfy world trade 
requirements of about 13,000,000 bales. 

This year the South Atlantic states, including Alabama, 
will probably not make enough cotton for their own con- 
sumption by about 500,000 bales, as southern consumption 
last season, and it is larger today than one year ago, was 
nearly 4,000,000 bales, to be axact 3,942,000 bales. 

In fact, American mills, North and South, will likely 
need about 7,000,000 bales of this year’s small crop, and 
in that case there would be left for export only about 3,- 
000,000, or only about 50 per cent of European require- 
ments. 

In our opinion American spinners should take advantage 
of the opportunity to buy largely for their future require- 
ments while the market is at its present level, else many of 
them may have to pay much higher prices eventually, per- 
haps be foreed to run short time or close down for want 
of raw material before another cror is in the making. 


A New Cotton Map. 


General Drafting Co., Inc., 6 Chureh St., New York 
City, has just published the 1922 edition of its cotton 
map, which contains several features combining to make it 
valuable and convenient for reference purposes. The map 
embraces the entire South and adjoining sections, and is 
printed on heavy, fine quality paper, 36x50 inches, with 
sticks at top and bottom. Complete cotton production 
statisties for the last five years, by counties, are given, 
together with the acreage harvested, ginning returns to 
specific dates and total production figures for the period 
1914 i» 1921. Cotton concentration points, compress 
points aud*cotton shipping ports are shown by symbols, 
as well as all kinds of textile mills located within the 
scope of the map. An inset map of New England shows 
the location of all cotton and knitting mill towns in that 
section and their railroads. In the main division of the 
map, there is a handy presentation of railroad data, and 
through a new, simple method, each separate railroad 
system may be followed from end to end within the limits 
of the map. All railroads are carefully labeled. A new 
index to counties, cities and towns is an addition to this 
edition of the map. The price is $5.00 per copy. 


The 40th edition of the American Directory of the Knit- 
ting Trade has just been published. This vear’s edition 
contains 932 pages, 84 more pages than last year’s, and 
reports are given on 200 more knitting mills than in the 
previous issue. In addition, reports. are given of the 
changes that have taken place within the industry in the 
course of the year. The contents of the directory are made 
up of detailed reports of the knitting mills in the United 
States and Canada with special classified lists grouping 
all the various mills aceording to the products manufac- 
tured. Lists are also contained of manufacturers’ selling 
agents, and commission houses, jobbers, export firms in 
New York City; London importers and exporters, and 
other information of interest in connection with the knit- 
ting trade. The book is published by Bragdon, Lord & 
Nagle Co., 334 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


J. U. Starkweather Co., Providence, R. I., have been 
appointed selling agents for Southern New England by L. 
Sonneborn Sons Co., on their “Amalie” textile products. 
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BE CONVINCED 
BY COMPARISON 


If you’ve never tried “Bondaron” Lug 
Straps, you have no idea of their amaz- 
ing strength, extreme mellowness and 
cushioning effect. 

We know that “Bondaron” Lug Straps 
are superior to others on the market, 
because we have proof in the form of 
letters and repeat orders from scores of 
the largest mills throughout the country. 


JX LUG STRAPS 


outwear straps previously used, some’ 
times lasting four to five times as long. 
Reports show that they cut to the min- 
imum the breakage of picker sticks and 
save the time required to replace them, 
ta say nothing of the increasing of pro- 
duction. 

If you are willing to be convinced, 
and want to cut your loom leather costs 
in half or more, purchase a trial order 
of “Bondaron” Straps today and com- 
pare them with any other strap on the 
market. 

Manufactured Exclusively by 









COMPANY 


Leather Importers, Ourriers and 
, Belt Manufacturers 
617-619 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Visible and 
Invisible Waste 


Oil stains are a visible waste that need no longer 
be tolerated now that it is possible to use 






TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 


Modern Textile Lubricants 


that won’t drip, spatter or waste from the bearings, 
causing extra trouble, and unnecessary expense. 


The invisible waste 

is the waste of power and excess wear and tear on 
bearings permitted by liquid oil that drains or wastes 
from bearings allowing them to remain imperfectly 
lubricated. This waste may also be prevented by the 
use of NON-FLUID OIL that stays in the bearing, 
yielding perfect and positive lubrication, reducing 
power waste and wear and tear on bearings. 


Another INVISIBLD WASTE 

is caused by the excess use of liquid oil—little gets 
in the bearings and less stays there—NON-FLUID 
OIL goes in the bearing a drop at a time and won’t 


waste out—NON-FLUID OIL costs less per month 


for better lubrication. Fd 
The coupon is the quick way to get the / 
free sample and try NON-FLUID OIL / 
for yourself. / 
/ 
/ 
/ 
New York & New Jersey / | 
* Pp ° ° 
Lubricant Company &N.J 
Lubricant 
401 Broadway New York Co, 
Southern Agent, Please/| 
L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. _ send Testing | 
Samples and | 


Bulletin on ““Lub- 
, rication of Textile 
/ Machinery” to 


Ample Stocks =* Our Branches: 





Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. k 
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Rosert W. Boys, superintendent of the cotton division 
of the Farr Alpaca Company, Holyoke, Mass., and Donald 
R. Green, production manager of the cotton division, were 
on a recent trip through the southern cotton growing see- 
tion, and were visitors at the Editorial Rooms during the 
past month. 


L. G. CapsHaw, formerly of Monroe, N. C., has accept- 
ed the position of overseer of carding and spinning at the 
Avondale Cotton Mills, Humbolt, Tenn. 

J. M. Campers has resigned as overseer of spinning 
at the Hudson (N. C.) Cotton Manufacturing Co., to ac- 
cept a similar position at the Lenoir (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

A. R. Evter has resigned as night superintendent at 
Landis, N. C., to accept a position at the Ronda (N. C.) 
Mills. 

J. W. Ginuey has been made overseer of weaving at the 
Edna Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 

C. H. Gooprog recently resigned as superintendent of 
the Standard Mills, Monroe, N. C., and accepted a position 
at LaFayette, Ala. 

C. M. Hempuii., who has been superintendent of the 
Monaghan Plant of the Victor-Monaghan Co., at Green- 
ville, S. C., has assumed the position of superintendent at 
the Greer plant, formerly oceupied by J. C. Montjoy, who 
has taken the superintendency of the Monaghan Plant. 

J. B. LavGuurn has become overseer of the cloth room 
at the Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. He form- 
erly held a similar position at the Enoree (S. C.) Mills. 

W. P. Letsrer has been transferred from superintend- 
ent of the Seneca (S. C.) plant of the Victor-Monaghan 
Co., to a similar position at the Walhalla (S. C.) plant. 

Ray Lomax recently accepted the position of night 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Everett Cotton 
Mills, Monroe, N. C. He succeeds H. B. Helms, who has 
gone to the Bearskin Mills, of the same place. 

R. G. Mims recently resigned as overseer of weaving 
at the LaFayette (Ga.) Cotton Mills and has accepted a 
similar position at night with the Union Division of the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation at LaFayette. 

Water Ricpy has been placed in the factory man- 
ager’s office at the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., where he 
will look after long staple cotton and have general super- 
vision of all testing work of the organization’s various 
plants. 

R. T. Smiru, overseer of carding at the Newnan (Ga.) 
Mills, has accepted a similar position at night with the 
Hillside Cotton Miils, LaGrange, Ga. 

J. W. THomasS was recently made overseer of carding at 
the Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C. 

J. W. Watters has become overseer of carding at the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. He was formerly at the 
Longhurst Mills, Jalong, N. C. 

B. F. Barnes, Jr., has become associated with A. B. 
Carter, of Gastonia, and will travel Georgia, Alabama and 
Tennessee. 

T. EnauisH has resigned as superintendent of Kincaid 
Mills No. 2, Griffin, Ga. 

E. G. Smmons has been promoted from overseer of 


carding and spinning to superintendent of the Kincaid 
Mills No. 2, Griffin, Ga. 

ScovitLe Smiru has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer of spinning at the Kineaid Mills No. 2, Griffin, 
Ga. Charles Pritchett has been made overseer of weaving. 

Joun ArrinceTon has become overseer of spinning at 
the Tupelo (Miss.) Cotton Mills. 

G. L. RHeEw is now overseer of carding at the Longhurst 
Mills, Jalong, N: C. He was promoted from second hand. 

C. E: Barry has resigned as overseer of spinning at the 
Buck Creek Mills, Siluria, Ala. 

JAMES VINING is now spinning overseer at the Couch 
Mills, East Point, Ga. 

J. W. Trice has accepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. He 
was formerly weaver at the Brogon Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

J. W. Humpurtes has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer of weaving at the Brogon Mills, Anderson, 
8. C., succeeding J. W. Trigg. 

CHARLES Epwarp GraHam, of Greenville, a well known 
cotton manufacturer, died on August 24 at Asheville, N. 
C., from a sudden stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Graham was 
president of the Camperdown, Euoree and Alice Cotton 
Mills, in Greenville County, 8. C. He formerly resided in 
Asheville, and was one of the founders of the Asheville 
Cotton Mills there. He was 68 years of age at the time 
of his death. His widow, formerly Miss Susan Jordan, of 
Chester, S. C., and two children, Allen J. Graham, of 
Greenville, and Mrs. Susan Reeves, of New York City, 
survive him. ; 

James F. MacEnroeg, assistant treasurer of the Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, 8. C., is receiving the con- 
gratulations of his many friends on the announcement of 
his marriage to Miss Jane Grace. The ceremony took place 
at Washington, D. C., on August 28th. 

J. T. Brown gz, president of the Appalachian Mills 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn., sailed on August 20 for Eu- 
rope as a member of the Fnternational Trade Commission 
that goes to Europe to study trade conditions between the 
United States and the principal countries of Europe. Mr. 
Brownlee is one of 35 prominent business men chosen to 
this important commission. 

JAMES H, Wiuu1AMs died on August 28 at his home near 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Mr. Williams, while retired from 
active work at the time of his death, had been prominently 
identified with the textile industry. He was superintendent 
of the Darlington Cotton Mills, and the Lockhart Mills, 
and later became superintendent of the Beaumont Mills of 
Spartanburg, retiring from that position a number of years 
ago. 

A poster bulletin, printed in red has been issued in 
Indianapolis containing the astonishing statement that in 
that city during January and February of the current year 
there were 850 shingle roof fires, more of these fires in 
these two months than for the entire year of 1920 in the 

combined cities of Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, New Orleans and Philadelphia. 
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Never Touls and 


Never Dances 
Just SPINS-and Smoothly 


year after year 








TOLHURST 48- 
in. Direc t Motor- 
Driven Self - Bal- 


ancing Extractor 


In almost every mill where an 
extractor of any name or na- 
ture is required it is usually--- 


The Reliable 


TOLHURST 
EXTRACTOR 


Self-Balancing, Over-Driven 
Center Slung, Under-Driv2n 


An experienced engineer from 
our nearest office will be glad to 
% advise with you regarding your 
, Extractor requirements. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


TROY, N. Y. 





Builders of TOLHURST—the Standard Extractors Since 1878. All Sizes, All Types 
New York Office, 111 Broadway 
Offices in Chicago, San Francisco, Charlotte, U. S. A., Hamilton and Montreal Canada 
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Georgia Mill Men Hold Conference 


At a meeting held on the roof garden of the Hotel Ans- 
ley, Atlanta, Ga., Tuesday afternoon, September 19, fifty- 
nine superintendents and overseers of Georgia mills formed 
an organization for the purpose of providing Georgia mill 
men a convenient means for practical discussion of mill 
subjects, and also to establish a closer personal acquaint- 
anee and fellowship between the men. 

The meeting was marked by an enthusiastic spirit on 
the part of all in attendance toward the need of and possi- 
bilities for the organization. The attendance included mill 
men seattered over all the state, practically every section 
being represented. 

The business of organization oceupied practically the 
entire program of the meeting. The organization commit- 
tee, of which Oscar D. Grimes, superintendent, Milstead 
Manufacturing Co., Milstead, Ga., was the chairman, pre- 
sented the suggestions of that committee for plans upon 
which the organization should function. These recom- 
mendations, which were unanimously approved and adopt- 
ed by the body and referred to the by-laws committee for 
consideration, embodied the following points: 

That the organization be formed for the purpose of 
practical mill discussion by the mill men of Georgia, and 
for the creating of a better acquaintance and fellowship 
between the individual superintendents and overseers. 

That the meetings be held on the plan adopted success- 
fully at the sectional or departmental meetings of the Sou- 
thern Textile Association; that is, the round-table or open 
diseussion method. And that the Georgia organization 
shall be ready and willing to cooperate in any manner with 
the Southern Textile Association. 

Two meetings will be held each year, according to pres- 
ent plans—the first, following the organization meeting, to 
be held in the spring of 1923, for the discussion of subjects 
relating to carding and spinning, to which the superintend- 
ents are requested to bring their overseers of carding and 
spinning. The second meeting to be held in the fall of 
1923 for the consideration of discussion pertaining to 
weaving, finishing, twisting, dyeing, bleaching, ete., to 
which the superintendents are requested to bring the over- 
seers of these departments. 

R. W. Jennings, superintendent of the Lanett Cotton 
Mills, West Point, was elected to the position of general 
chairman; Carl P. Thompson, superintendent of The Trion 
Company, Trion, Ga., was made vice general chairman. 
An executive committee, who, with the officers, shall coun- 
stitute the governing board of the organization, was elected 
with the following members: H. O. Davidson, superintend- 
ent, Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus; I. B. Grimes, super- 
intendent, Elm City Cotton Mills, LaGrange; R. M. Mat- 
thews, superintendent, Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston; 
W. L. Phillips, superintendent, Social Circle Cotton Mills, 
Social Circle; and G. A. Franklin,-superintendent, Sibley 
Mfg. Co., Augusta. R. W. Philip, associate editor of Cor- 
Ton, Atlanta, was made secretary-treasurer. 

George W. Murphy, superintendent of The Dixie Cot- 
ton Mills, LaGrange, opened the meeting as temporary 
chairman. Following an opening prayer by Mr. Thompson, 
of Trion, the chairman called upon Mr. Grimes, the chair- 
man of the organization committee, to explain the reasons 
for and the purpose of the organization. 


Mr. Grimes stated that while at the Wrightsville Beach 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association in June, the 
small number of Georgia mill men in attendance was noted, 
and that on the return trip, those who did attend discussed 
the matter and decided that the small number was doubt- 
less due to the fact that to attend those meetings required 
considerable time away from the mill; and that it was not 
due to a lack of interest on the part of the men. An or- 
ganization committee, of which Mr. Grimes was made chair- 
man, was appointed to ascertain the demand for a similar 
plan of meetings in Georgia. The other members of the 
committee were C. R. Brown, superintendent, American 
Textile Co., Ateo; George W. Murphy, of LaGrange; and 
Wm. H. Jones, superintendent, Valley Waste Mills, La- 
Grange. The committee sent a questionnaire to every mi!l 
in Georgia, asking their opinion on the matter, and re- 
ceived approximately 75 enthusiastically favorable replies, 
which warranted the calling of the meeting. 

Several of the mill men present discussed the value 
of the practical discussion idea to the mills and the men, 
but declared that they should not like to withdraw from the 
Southern Textile Association. This appeared to be the 
unanimous opinion of the men present, and on motion the 
secretary was instructed to advise the officials of the Sou- 
thern Textile Association of the formation of the Georgia 
organization, and to pledge to them its unanimous coopera- 
tion and support to that Association in any matters. A 
rising vote of thanks to the organization committee for 
their efforts was also given. 

Mr. Jennings, the newly-elected general chairman, an- 
nounced that due to the details of organization that were 
necessary at this meeting, there would be no practical dis- 
cussion held, but that this feature would constitute the 
program of the next meeting, which was voted to be held 
in Atlanta in the spring, at a time to be selected by the 
program committee. This committee, appointed by the 
general chairman, consists of two sections; one to prepare 
the program for the meeting to discuss carding and spin- 
ning, and the other to arrange for the meeting in the fall 
at which the subjects of weaving, finishing, twisting, dye- 
ing and bleaching will be taken up. 

J. W. Hames, superintendent, Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, was made chairman of the carding, spinning and 
power section of the program committee, with G. R. Brook, 
superintendent, Mary-Leila Cotton Mills, Greensboro, and 
C. M. Young, Georgia Webbing & Tape Co., Columbus, 
also appointed as members. The following constitute the 
section to handle the weaving, finishing, twisting, dyeing 
and bleaching section: G. W. Hamilton, vice-president, 
Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, chairman; G. A. Franklin, 
Augusta; B. W. Robinson, superintendent, LaGrange Mills, 
LaGrange; Wm. W. Arnold, Jr., superintendent, Man- 
chester Mfg. Co., Manchester; and George Redmond, super- 
intendent, Griffin Mfg. Co., Griffin. These two committees 
will doubtless draft questionnaires pertaining to the work 
of the different mill departments which will be submitted 
to the Georgia mill men for consideration and response, 
and the subject matter of these questionnaires will prob- 
ably be the basis of the discussions at the subsequent meet- 
ings. 
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Hyatt roller bearings are 
being successfully used to 
save power, to save lubricant, 
to promote durability and 
smoother operation on looms, 
spinning and twister frames, 
pickers, cards, winders, warpers, 







squeezers and calenders, and for 
line shafting in representative 
textile mills everywhere. 


Interesting details are given 
in the following pages. 











For Better Spinning and Weaving Use Hyatt Roller Bearings] | 
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Why Mills And Loom Builders 














DRAPER 46'' loom, Hyatt equipped, operating in HOPEDALE Hyatt equipped broad loom | cotton). 
Indroscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me., weaving heavy One of 20 just built for Pepperell Manufacturing 
coutil Test showed 23.4% power saving due to Company, Biddeford, Me. Same economical Hyatt 
Hyatt bearings. performance assured here. 








CROMPTON and KNOWLES Hyatt equipped silk looms at 
American Beauty Silk Company, Allentown, Pa. Two years 
in service. ‘‘ Not a minute of bearing trouble,’’ ‘‘lubricated 
only when changing warps.’’ 
















CROMPTON and KNOWLES Hyatt equipped silk CROMPTON and KNOWLES Hyatt equipped silk 
looms at Stewart Silk Company, Easton, Pa. There looms-in operation at the North Bergen, N. J. plant 
are more than 100 such looms in this plant. Some of J. A. Migel, Inc., producing specialty silks where 
of them have been in serujce more than six years. dependable loom operation is most essential. 
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Endorse Hyatt Bearing Looms 


When textile mills of high caliber operate Hyatt bearing 
looms and find them entirely satisfactory there are real 
economies to prove their judgment correct — 


When large and conservative loom builders adapt their 
looms to operate on Hyatt bearings and endurse these 
bearings to their customers, they are making it possible for 
mills to obtain a loom improvement of the highest type and 
of immense value — 


Because Hyatt roller bearings bring to loom operation a 
smoothness, a dependability, a power saving, a lubricant 
saving that makes them essential parts of any modern loom, 
in any modern plant. 


These worthwhile advantages of Hyatt bearings on looms 
are not accidental—they result from the fundamental 
principles upon which all Hyatt bearings are built. 


Power saving —this results from the true rolling motion of 
Hyatt bearings and in actual tests amounted to 23.4% on 
cotton looms. This feature makes it easy for a woman 
operative to turn the crank shaft by hand when it is 
necessary to put up a broken end. This advantage is of 
particular value on broad looms. 


Lubricant saving —\looms equipped with Hyatt bearings 
require addition of lubricant only three or four times a year. 
Compare this with oiling once a day when plain bearings 
are used. 


Durability—these sturdy bearings will operate properly 
throughout the life of a loom without adjustment or 
replacement. 


Read on the opposite page about some of the Hyatt equipped 
looms that are delivering truly economical performance. 


Can you afford to operate old fashioned, plain bearing 
looms? 


Hundreds of additional Hyatt bearing looms are now 
being built; many more broad looms are _ included. 
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Above: Tecumseh ai i i 4bove: At the Narra- 
Mills, Fall River, pe i < ae gansett Mills, Fall 
Mass., are operating i, yh a River, Mass., there 
18 Hyatt equipped : > = are 18 Hyatt equipped 
spinning frames built Spinning frames 
by Whitin Machine od ¢ made by Mason 
Works i Vachine Works Co 





Fairhaven Mills, New Bedford, Mass., are operating 40 heavy 
twisters furnished by the Whitin Machine Works. 


Over 500 Hyatt Equipped Spinning and 
Twister Frames Now In Operation 


Because of the added efficiency brought to spinning and twisting equipment by Hyatt 
roller bearings, there are today more than 500 spinning and twister frames equipped 
with these modern bearings operating in up-to-date mills. 

The advantages secured are: Power Saving—Smoother Operation—Oil Saving— Durability. 
Power Saving~ Carefully conducted tests under practical operating conditions in several 
mills have proved that Hyatt bearings save more than 4 H. P. per frame. At a power || 
cost of only $30.00 per H. P. per year, this amounts to a saving of $15.90 per year per frame. } 
When power costs $40 00, which is the average, the annual saving is $21.20 per frame. 
Smoother Operation —Due to the true rolling motion of the Hyatt bearings a smoother 
running cylinder shaft results, producing amore uniform spindle speed. 

Oil Saving—The usual practice in oiling Hyatt bearing frames is 4 times a year instead 
of the weekly oiling required by plain bearing frames. A saving of more than 90% in 
oil and labor to apply it. 

Durability--Hyatt bearings by reason of their almost frictionless operation and their 
chrome-vanadium steel rollers operate throughout the ordinary life of a machine with- 
out adjustment or replacement. 

Considering these important money saving advantages, can you longer afford to operate 
plain bearing frames when you can have Hyatt bearings applied (six bearings) at an] 
average cost per frame of $35.00? | 
Include this important item in your frame specifications or write us for more com- 
plete information. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. —_—Industrial Bearings = New York, N. Y. 


Division 
Motor Bearings Division, Detroit Pacific Coast Division 
Tractor Bearings Division, Chicago San Francisco 


~ 
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One of my friends recently asked me if I knew where 
Not being very 
tor, I 


he could find a man for a eertain job. 
familiar with the kind of 
asked him, “What kind of a man do you want?” 


work he needed a man 


“I want a man who is a ‘bear’ on the past, a ‘bull’ on 
the future, and can work like-a horse,” was his reply. 
We both laughed, but the next day his remarks came 
work and I decided that it did not 


matter much what kind of a job he wanted to fill, those 


to me while I was at 
qualifications would be a darned good rep for any man to 
have. 

Many of us never give a thought as to what people 
would think ef us if we were applying for a job. In 
fact if we did give such matters more thought, it would 
be a great help to us in our work. I know a fellow who 
thought he was some “big gun” until he got “fired,” then, 
by George, he woke up to the fact that he was not sueh 
a “big gun” as he thought he was. 

In fact he had such a chip on his shoulder while he 
had a good job that most of his supposed friends were 
mildly pleased to see him taken down off his high perch. 

Have you, dear friend, just a tiny little bit of that 
feeling—that chip on your shoulder? 

If you have, it’s about time you were taking stock of 
yourself. You know all successful businesses take stock 
at certain intervals, and J often wonder why we as indi 
vidual overseers and superintendents do not take stoek 
of ourselves more often. 

Every overseer or superintendent who is looking for 
ward to his future, who is honestly trying to improve him 
self, should certainly take stock of himself often. 

You can read every book in the country and wind up 
by saying “That sure is a good book,” or that you have 
enjoyed it very much, or that the author has presented 
his argument or reasoning in a fascinating way—but to 
get the real good out of what you read you certainly must 
apply the matter to your own individual ease. 

To illustrate: I once gave a young preacher named 
Tyler a room at my house because he could not find a 
place in the neighborhood to take up lodging, and nat 
urally we had many friendly arguments about religion in 
general and about the psyehology of church congrega- 
tions. As we returned from chureh each Sunday he in 
variably would ask my opinion of his sermon. 

One Sunday he waxed pretty warm, and [ knew he 
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thought he was hitting some of his members pretty hard. 


In fact he stepped on my toes, so to speak, quite ofte: 
during his sermon, but each time I believed | knew exactly 
who he was hitting at. 

On our way home after church he asked me how the 
sermon struck me. I replied that he had hit some of them 
pretty hard and that I expected he had made Old Man 
King and Mr. Marsh and one or two others a little sore, 
and that I knew he was not preaching to me or . might 
little to Well doggone uF 


out been 


have taken it a heart myself. 
he didn’t 


on that 


come right and say he had working 


" 
preach it to me 


whole week just to ] 


sermon a 
especially. 


When 


to do every reader good who reads it, are you 


it is mtended 
like I] 


always 


you read an article or a book th: 
was 


with the preacher; do you think the writer 1s 
talking about the other fellow? Or do act honestl 


with yourself and apply the reasoning t vourself and 


then try to profit by it? 


Salaries, you know, are fixed by the amount and qual 


ity of production an overseer or a superintendent can de 
liver. The only way for an overseer or a superintendent 
to hope to gain promotion is by delivering more to his 
firm—to deliver more to your firm you must study other 
methods 


men’s methods, and to study other men’s yon 


must read technical journals like Corron, where you ge 
the eream of the ideas set down by successful overseers 
and superintendents from all parts of the country, from 
all kinds of machinery, on all classes of work, and unde 
all conditions. 

Just think of the knowledge that is offered you for the 
paltry sum of the subseription price. 

This is not a solicitation from the publishers for a 
subscription” because you are already taking the maga 
zine. I am only trying to help you by getting you to help 
yourself in a way that perhaps has not struck you before 

This is the day of big business, big ships, big build- 
ings, big cotton mills, big salaries and big men. Hadn't 
you better take stock of yourself? 

Can you qualify? 


To be a suecessful 
Observe, compare and 
remember. <A Adams 


through the woods in Minnesota carrying a compass, and 


Alexander Graham Bell said: man 
vou must have three good qualities: 
man by the name of was going 
as he came to a certain place he noticed that the needle was 
deflected. This 
iron rail on the railroad had had the same effect on the 
compass needle. This 


This led to the discovery of vast iron deposits whieh made 


was observing. He remembered that an 


was remembering and comparing. 
his fortune. 

If_overseers and superintendents read Corron as they 
should—that is if they observe, compare, and remember, 
they will be able to gain information which will benefit 


them greatly in the operation of their mills. 
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NOW, Not at the End of the Fiscal Year 


Big business, operating on close margins, 
has found it unsafe to wait until the end 
of the fiscal year to take inventory, 
determine profit and loss, and complete 
the balance sheet. 


Big business has proved, both for itself 
and smaller business, the absolute neces- 
sity of knowing, exactly, NOW, daily, 
or at least once a month, the extent of 
profits and progress. 


The current trend of sales and produc- 
tion, used as an indication of what to 
expect at the end of the fiscal year, is, 
‘“‘generally speaking,” “fairly accurate.” 





But “generally speaking’’ is not accurate 
enough. 


The only safe and constant basis for 
executive decisions is exact knowledge, 
facts and figures, accurately main- 
tained. ‘“NOW, not at the end of the 
fiscal year’? means the prompt correc- 
tion of mistakes, elimination of loss, 
insurance of profits. 


Continuous and Sound Methods of Cost 
Accounting vitalize the Business Bud- 
get, making it a living, indispensable aid 
to business management—guiding, con- 
trolling, insuring. 








ERNST & ERNST 
AUDITS SYSTEMS—TAX SERVICE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
TOLEDO 
ATLANTA 
RICHMOND 
BALTIMORE 


NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
DENVER 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
ST. Louis 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 
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Full Fuse Protection 


On SMALL POWER MOTORS Get the TIME LIMIT 
and FULL FUSE PROTECTION for Practically the 
Same Cost You are Paying for Ordinary Fuse Plugs 


With the addition to your present plug fuse blocks of 
“Federal Three-Thirty” fuse case which will outlast 
your fuse block. This case contains the Federal Time 
Limit Cartridge Fuse and the Time Limit Cartridge Fuse 
is renewed at about the same price as ordinary fuse plugs. 


Most insurance regulating bodies and city electrical codes state that on 
14 H. P. motors fuses of not larger than 10 amp. capacity must be used, 
yet with the ordinary fuse plug which does not have time element 
feature, it is necessary to fuse up to 30 amp. in order to take care of 
the starting load, thereby killing all protection te your motor. 


3-30 RENEWABLE 
FUSE PLUG 


Other sizes of motors and apparatus 
can be similarly protected. 


This same motor is fully protected with 10 amp. 
Federal Three-Thirty Limit Fuse Plug, the time limit 
feature taking care of the starting load. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Also Manufacturers of Federal-National 
Multiphase Time-Limit Renewable Fuses 


List Price, 
Complete with 
Renewable Fuse 
Cartridge, 


130 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


50c 


oe 


8700 South State Street - - 


CHICAGO 


91 New Montgomery Street 


TIME- LIMIT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ENEWABLE 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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How are Card Strips Best Cleaned? 





lipitoR COrTon : 

What is the best method of cleaning card strips pre- 
paratory to running them back into the regular mix? 

I should like to have some of your readers answer this 
question, explaining the method they have adopted as the 
best for this purpose. I know some mills run the strips 
back into the regular mix without cleaning, but this re- 
quires additional cleaning action to be done by the ma- 
chinery, and what I want is a way to clean the strips satis- 
faetorily beforehand and eliminate this extra cleaning on 
the part of the regular machinery M. R. (Ga.) 


Consider the Card Sliver. 


Epitor Corton : 

What are the essentials in card slivers? In passing 
through the aisles in the ecard room, do the sights there 
give the reader perfect satisfaction, or do they haunt him 
as he leaves that immediate neighborhood? One ean find 
many imperfections in webs from cards if he goes about 
it conscientiously. The neps, the flakes, the thin places, 
the thick places, the selvages coming through lumpy, un- 
evenness, leafy, single, ete. Then the condition of the 
strips as they leave the flats. Also the fly and mote knife 
drippings and the quality of same. The condition of the 
wire as to its point and flexibility. Loose clothing, oily 
clothing, hot cylinder and licker-in bearings. Feed rolls 
that are tight in the bearings. Settings, especially the flats 
and feed plate. Then again, can the reader leave this de- 
partment and pat himself on the back and say “Not a 
thing out of order and every card working to perfection?” 
If so, also let him congratulate himself upon his ability 
tor “overseeing” things, for if he but return and look, I am 
sure he will find some of these things that are not correct. 

If, however, an imperfection should be noted, he should 
make it a point to get busy and have it taken care of as 
soon as possible. A good method to follow is: make a 
thorough inspection of the grinding wheels and rolls. See 
to it that the arbors and shafts are in balance and good 
condition. See that the felt washers and dog slides and 
weights are in good condition. If not, don’t delay in get- 
ting these in shape, for that’s where you live, man. 

Then have the No. 1 card stripped and cleaned, remov- 
ing the lap and allowing all waste and cotton to run out 
clean. Prepare the card thoroughly before applying the 
wheels for grinding. See that all bearings are lubricated 
properly and all waste removed between the cylinder and 
card side, that fire may be prevented. Grind the flats, 
cylinder and doffer. Make sure that the wheels are not 
burning the wire points, but that a good point is left on 
the wire when the grinding has been completed. A sharp 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishng plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 





card means good carding. 

After working up a good point, the wheels should be 
removed and the ecard set to the following gauges: Flats to 
a 10 gauge, at all points; licker-in to cylinder, 7 ‘gauge; 
feed plate to licker-in, 7 gauge; mote knives to licker-in, 
as close as possible. The cylinder and licker-in screens 
should be set properly, and the back plate adjusted to a 17 
gauge if not already set properly. Set the doffer to a 7 
gauge, doffer comb to doffer, 7 gauge; flat comb to flats, 
7 gauge. Replace all covers and gears, belts, ete., place a 
lap in the back of the ecard, throw in the feed, start the 
card and see that the web is even and look for quality. 

This process followed daily in as many cards as can 
possibly be finished will mean that in a very short time the 
whole aspect of the card room will be built up, and the 
quality of the yarn improved greatly. Keep in touch with 
the amuunt of fly beneath the ecard. 
long fiber, set the screens closer, and if not enough, set 
If the strips are not heavy enough adjust 


If there is too much 


farther away. 
the stripping plate to satisfaction. 
grinding is followed and the yarn still remains neppy or 
leafy, retrace as far back as the picking department, and 


If this process of 


renovate that process until no more can be done. 

There is a great differ- 
ence, however, between satisfaction and laziness. Perhaps 
the desire for betterment is there—among our carders— 
but there just isn’t enough pep shown. A carder should 
never rest an instant upon the question of quality, his 


Satisfaction is a grand thing. 


mind should be busy always, and at the same time he should 
be backed up in new suggestions by his superiors, for if 
he isn’t, the desire to improve in many eases is lost. 
Card slivers are fussy things to contend with at times 
for there are so many chances of unevenness. For while 
the laps are being replaced, a stripper will undoubtedly 
allow singles to slip by, especially where he isn’t watched,: 
also where he has a great quantity of work or too many 
cards to attend, or his fellow-stripper is waiting for him 
during the process of stripping. He also will overlap the 
ends of the laps, and thick places in the web is the result, 
causing heavy sizing. Oily doffer combs catching the web 
causing single and any quantity of waste that an be very 
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REG. TRADE MARK 


Calculating Machine 


Made in 
three sizes, 
12-place, 16-place 


Be sure to see the New Models of the Monroe at 


and 20-place capacity. 





SP ae en ee 


ITNESS a demonstration of its ap- 

plication to Textile problems and you 
will learn why so many Southern Textile 
Mills highly endorse the Monroe and the 
reason it is often called— 


“The Miracle Machine.” 


It is a miracle of Simplicity and Accur- 
acy. Anyone, with a few minutes’ instruc- 
tion, can use the machine for Fractional 


October 19th to 25th. 


Yatdage, Billing, Payroll, Cost Work, In- 
ventory, Checking Invoices or any other 
figure-work in a Textile office. 


The Monroe Visible Check assures you 


against errors and reduces all figuring to a 
simple mechanical process. 


Several features of the New Models make 
the operation even easier and simpler than 
that of former models, simple as they were. 


Call at Spaces 413-414 at the Textile Exposition 
or arrange for a Free Trial and see for yourself. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 


General Offices: Woolworth Building, New York 


Plant: Orange, N. J. 


Offices rendering Monroe Service at all Principal Points in the U. S. and Canada 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Building, New Y ork 
Without obligation (check items desired) : 


Arrange for a Free Trial in our office on our own work. 
Send us literature about the new Monroe. 


My Name__ 
Address_ 


=~ COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE = 


Firm Name_____ 





the Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, S. C., 
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readily avoided. Then the loading of the _cans—cards 
should be doffed at stated intervals, these intervals ar- 
ranged by the overseer and attended to. Some mills ar- 
range bells in convenient places and they ring automatical- 
ly at stated intervals, a grinder attending to the facts con- 
nected therewith. An abundance of cans is a great asset, 
this assures the strippers of plenty of working material; it 
also gives them time to plan for the doffing, which will 
save them from running over on the scheduled doffing time. 
Any and all attempts to do anything that will injure the 
web or sliver should be eliminated as far as possible. 

Care should be taken as to the percentages of waste 
being taken out of each ecard. Determine the amount of 
strips, fly, ete., then see to it that each card takes out the 
same amount of the same kind of waste. A great many 
pickers, and eards, toe, are condemned, so to speak, be- 
cause someone has failed to standardize their percentages, 
thus making one sliver weigh more or less than another. 
Then these troubles are laid at the door of the picker 
man for uneven Japs or at the card’s door as being a ecard 
that doesn’t produce an even sliver. Attend to these things 
and check them up at stated intervals; it certainly pays 
one for his efforts. 

When you ean step into a sliver lap department and 
know that the slivers from the eards are coming into that 
department even in vardage and connecfed up to a short 
drafted sliver lap machine, say, 114 inch, with the speed 
of the machine such that it is producing just enough and 
no more than is required to keep a certain number of comb- 
ers running—when an overseer can do this, then he will 
see some work he will be proud of. An even card sliver, 
rolls set préperly to draw the bulk and not the staple, the 
tension taken out of the sliver web between the front steel 
roll and the 5-inch calender roll, will certainly produce 
an even lap per yard. Figure the production of the eomb- 
ers that each sliver lap machine is supposed to run, add 
the percentage of waste taken out by the combers, then 
figure the required speed that the sliver lap machine has to 
run to produce that, allow from 20 to 25 per cent more 


for stoppage—and watch the results. <A. B.C. (R. I.) 


What Happens When Card Flat Speeds 
Changed? 


are 


Epitor Corron : 


In the August number of Corron I notice that “Mike 


’ 


(Ga.),” in his diseussion on “Neps in Yarn,” suggests speed- 


ing up the ecard flats to take neps out. I quite agree with 
him in a sense, but for the sake of diseussion, I should 
like to see further comment on this matter, and would ap- 
preciate it very much if “Mike (Ga.),” “B. E. (Texas),” 
“Wash (Mass.),” “Bab (N. C.)” and other men who know 
something about it, would give their ideas of what happens 
when flats are speeded up or slowed down. 

As I look at it, the flats and cylinder travel in the same 
direction and the eotton is combed by the cylinder drawing 
the ends of the fibers through the flats. Now, if the flats 
and eylinder are traveling in the same direction, the ex- 
cess surface speed of the cylinder on the flats is what really 
combs the cotton. This being the ease, if the flats were 
speeded up until their surface speed was the same as that 
of the eylinder, there would be no cleaning whatever. 

This apparently shows that more speed would give less 
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cleaning, because the difference in the surface speeds is 
becoming less and less until they are the same, when ab- 
solutely no cleaning would be done. : 

The question in my mind is whether the difference in 
the fact that 
there will be more clean flats for the cotton to be combed 


the surface speeds has been overcome by 


on if the flats are speeded up? The cylinder draws the 
fibers through the flats, and the resistance of the flat needles 
against the cylinder needles causes the cotton to be combed. 
Why not inerease that resistance by slowing the flats down? 
The answer to that is probably that the flats would fill up 
too quickly, which, of course, would cause bad work. But 
if they shouldn’t fill up too quickly, wouldn’t the flats comb 
ihe cotton better? 

I would say that there is a point in between the two 
extremes which is as nearly correct as can be, and that 
Why 


will 


point has been found by the machinery builders. 
the chances are we 


P. (Mass. ) 


should we wish to alter it when 


make a mistake? G. S. 


Too Much Twist Used. 


Epitor Corton : 
I see m the August issue of Corron that “C. E. G. 
(Mass.)” presents “a point for discussion by some ef your 


readers.” I, for one, do not take the questions he asks 
To me it seems to be a plain ease of a good 
As “C. E. G.” 


stated, 48s and 58s are spun under the same conditions, 


very seriously. 
mule spinner against a poor ring spinner. 
the card room 


meaning of course that the roving from 


is as well prepared for one process as that of the other. 
So the trouble is with the man in charge of the ring spin- 
ning room, and for the life of me I fail to see where I can 
be wrong in this judgment. 

But why 3.90 turns per inch for the mule room and 4.59 
If twist is a 


necessary evil, and the mule spinner demands as little twist 


turns per ineh for the ring spinning room? 


as possible, why give him a strand of roving twisted above 
standard? In each case the turns per inch should be 3.60, 
that is, unless he is running a low-grade, fluffy cotton. 4.50 
turns to the inch is too much, and no doubt the hard twist- 
ed strand has injured the top rolls by grooving them in 
spotS on the surface of the leather covers. 

The roving traverse is working laterally back and forth, 
and, of eourse, when the strand comes under the action 
of the top roll where the grooves exist, it fails to draft 
with the result that the strand comes through the front 
drawing rolls making enough resistance to cause the end 
to snap. In such a case if the yarn is heavily twisted a 
large portion will reach the traveler and then eurl and 
sweep down many adjoining ends. 

I am running 8-hank roving with only 3.11 turns to 
the inch, which is equal to 3.30 turns for 9-hank roving. I 
G.” to take out some twist. 

Wash ( Mass.) 


would advise “C. E. 


Eprror Corron : 

“C. E. G.’s” question in August Corron respecting his 
poor running spinning is interesting, but he might have 
told just what was wrong in his spinning. From the figures 
given a nine-hank roving is used for both warp and filling 
Why? 
The twist in roving is there merely to give the strand 


and he twists his warp roving more than his filling. 


strength enough to turn the bobbin as it stands in the spin- 
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ning creel. That is, the twist need only be enough to make 
the roving strong enough to stand the strain of turning the 
full bobbin in the mule or ring frame creel. Just how much 
that twist should be is determined more particularly by the 


length of cotton and the size of the strand. The shorter 
the cotton or the finer the roving, the higher will be the 
twist multiplier. 

Now, if 1.3 as a twist multiplier will make a roving 
strong enough to turn the bobbins, in the mule creel, why 
will it not do for the warp yarn ereel? There is no ap- 
parent reason why the roving for warp yarn should be 
any harder twisted than that for filling yarn. For 11-inch 
cotton, 1.5 is a high twist multiplier and will probably 
give a twist which makes the roving hard to draw. Notice 
that the mule roving has 1.3 & \/9 turns, or 1.3 & 3 = 3.9 
turns per inch, while the warp roving has 15 « V9, or 1.5 
< 3 = 45 turns per inch. .Then there is .6 of a turn 
per inch more in the warp roving than in the filling roving. 

So I suggest that, with the mules doing good work on 
roving twisted with 1.3 as a multiplier, the ring frames 
should also do well if that same twist is used. Try some 


of the filling roving on a warp frame. M.R.G. ( Mass.) 





An Opinion on Creighton Openers. 


Epiror Corron : 

The writer has noted the several articles in Corron re- 
cently discussing the use of the vertical or Creighton open- 
er, and would like to give his experiences with, and opinions 
of, this machine and its work. 

I am frank to say that our experience for the past two 
years with our installation of this type of machine has 
been more than satisfactory. The greatest benefit derived 
from them is in the amount of trash and foreign matter 
removed and in the splendid, open and fluffy condition in 
which the stock is delivered to the breaker lappers, more 
especially in the use of cotton of lower grade. 

At the present time I am taking out fully four times as 
much trash and sand in the opening room, which formerly 
went on to the pickers with the chance of getting it out 
there, and it is at the cards that I think the greatest bene- 
fit of the vertical opener manifests itself. In mills using 
highly compressed bales I would consider that the vertical 
opener would soon pay for itself in additional service, 
and I find that the upkeep of the vertical opener ig, negli- 
Ty Ne. (Ne C.) 


gible. 


Control the Weather. 


Epitor Corron : 

In the June issue of Corron appeared a little article 
entitled “It’s All Weather,” written by “Wash (Mass.)” 
in which he maintains that it is impossible to keep uniform 
weights on warp beams in the-state of Massathusetts. 

Perhaps “Wash” is eonneeted with a mill which has 
humidifiers that are not automatically controlled. If auto- 
matically controlled possibly there are not enough to pro- 
vide adequate moisture to take are of the <dry days 
which attend winter and spring operations. Originally, 
humidifiers were installed as a means of eliminating static 
electricity and some of the evils attendant on breakage of 
yarn and roving. In the last decade has come a realiza- 
tion that humidification can bring even further results, 
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economically sound, when carried to a greater degree than 
in years past. Uniformity of weights is a matter largely 
connected with two variables. It is possible to vary the 
drafts and organization of a mill, or it is possible to vary 
the air conditions. Without adequate humidity properly 
controlled it is necessary to vary the organization to com- 
pensate for the variations in weight due to the change of 
natural air conditions. Unfortunately this cannot be done 
every day for economic reasons; much less several times 
a day, as would be necessary in the state where “Wash” 
lives. 

For this reason it is necessary, insofar as possible, to 
maintain one of these variables as nearly constant as pos- 
sible. The atmospheric conditions within the mill itself 
may be very easily controlled. By holding these constant 
as the seasons change the organization of the mill may be 
varied if necessary but it has been frequently found that 
two or three changes a year are all that is required. 

In other words, “Wash’s” statement about its being 
“all weather” held true ten years ago, but not so now. 
Proper atmospheric conditions for obtaining the best re- 
sults in cotton manufacturing are being continuously main- 
tained not only in a large number of mills in Massachusetts 


but also throughout this country. W. T. (Mass.) 


Comparative Starch Fluidity—W hat Is It? 


At the Anderson meeting of weavers, the 

question was asked, “What is the difference 
between 20 fluidity and 30 fluidity starch?” 
This question was asked directly of com- 
pound men who were present, but they did 
not explain. One mill man present did give 
an answer, but did net guarantee its ac- 
euracy. 

Beiieving this subject of interest to mill 
men generally, we applied for authentic in- 
formation. and present below the replies of 
the technical executives’ of two leading 
starch manufacturing concerns, who discuss 
this subject for the benefit of our readers.— 
rhe Editor. 

Epitor Corron : 

[ submit the following answer to the question, “What is 
the difference between 20 fluidity and 30 fluidity starch?” 

The term “fluidity” in regard to mill starches refers 
to the property of forming a thin or thick solution when 
pasted by treating with a solution of caustic soda at a 
normal temperature of 75 degrees F. The method of de- 
termination and the seale used to express this degree of 
fluidity is an arbitrary one, but is in general use by the 
manufacturers of such starches. 

The standard used for comparison is distilled water. 
The various degrees of fluidity are expressed by the amount 
of starch paste that will pass through a specially made 
funnel with a small orifice in the same time required for 
100 eubie centimeters of water. 

Thus, a 20 fluidity starch will produce a paste, under 
standard conditions, such that 20 cubic centimeters will 
pass through the standard funnel in the same time required 
for 100 eubic centimeters~of water. The same is true 
for 30, 40 or 90 fluidities. The higher the degree of fluidity 
the thinner will be the paste it forms, or the nearer the 
fluidity approaches that of water. 


The test must be carried out under standard conditions 
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War Conditions? 


“There isn’t enough coal to go around, and there isn’t 
going to be enough .. . . The old job of 1917-18 and 
of 1920—of spreading a thin supply of coal over a 
wide and persistent demand and need—is here again... 


“We are not at war with a foreign power, it is true, 
and a call to patriotism falls short on that count. 
But what is war but an effort to avert. national dis- 
aster, and what less faces the country this winter 
with crippled railroads and short coal supply?”— 
Coal Age, Aug 17th, 1922. 
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as to the amount of starch used, temperature, time of paste- 
ing, and strength of the caustic solution. 

G. E. Chamberlain, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
EDITOR COTTON : 

I am pleased to reply to the query “What is the dif- 
ference between 20 fluidity and 30 fluidity starch?” 

Before the introduction of “thin boiling” corn starch, 1t 
was customary to denote the consistency of starch pastes 
in terms of viscosity, that is, one paste was said to be more 
or less viscous than another, which means thicker or not 
so thick. As the development of thin boiling starches pro- 
gressed, emphasis was gradually placed upon how thin a 
paste should be rather than how thick, of course with a 
given amount of starch present in the paste. The paste- 
forming qualities of corn starch beeame so differentiated 
that it beeame necessary to establish standards by which 
these qualities could be measured and uniformity of prod- 
uct guaranteed. This condition brought into use the term 
“fluidity” which displaced “viseosity’—which means that 
the thinness of the paste rather than the thickness of the 
paste was measured as more important. These measure- 
ments have now come to be expressed in degrees of fluidity. 

In accord with the developments of the industry, the 
Corn Products Refining Company established standards and 
perfected methods for the fixingyof these standards. These 
methods were published and filly described in the Pro 
ceedings of the International Congress of Applied Chem 
istry. An explanation of these methods is, of course, en- 
tirely beyond the seope of this letter. However, briefly 
stated, pastes of different starches of uniform concentra- 
tion are compared with water as regards the volume of 
flow through a small orifice. Water being 100, a paste 
may have a fluidity of 90, 75, 50, 40, or 20, as the ease 
may be, which means that 90 fluidity is the thinnest paste 
and so on down the seale. Of course a starch theoretically 
may be made to meet any fluidity, but the degrees mention- 
ed represent the practical requirements of the textile in- 
dustry at the present time. These values are relative, not 
absolute. They depend upon the instrument and details of 
manipulation of the individual manufacturer. In other 
words, 20 fluidity in one plant might not and often does 
not mean the same thing in another plant. 

As a direct answer to the question: a 20 fluidity starch 
would give a’ paste very much thinner than one of the 
same concentration made from an ordinary corn starch 
which may have a fluidity of 2 to 3; a 30 fluidity stareh 
would give a paste thinner than a 20 fluidity starch but 
thicker than a 40 or 50 fluidity starch and so on. 

Corn Pfoducts Refining Co. W. R. Catheart. 


An Opinion on Management. 


Epitor Corton: 

I see in the June issue where “Ted (N. C.)” would pay 
the help a little better than the average wage, and thus 
“get the cream of the help.” Evidently he has soon for 
gotten war conditions, for that’s the very thing most of us 
did then, with the result that we only created independence 
in the minds of most of the workers and most of them have 
not changed back. ; 

Many cotton mills are losing money at this writing, and 
I know it; what would “Ted” do in such a case? In the 
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last paragraph he says, “If the superintendent or overseet 
has to go to one of them about something that has gone 
wrong * * *-” What business has the superintendent to 
go to one of them? He should go to the overseer, and not 
interfere with the help. Wash (Mass.) 


Uneven Yarn and Other Things. 


Eprror Corton : 

There has been so much said in Corron about cutting 
out processes in the carding department to increase the 
breaking strength of the yarn that I would like to eall at 
tention to the fact that evenness is a most important factor 
in securing good breaking strength and quality of yarn, 
and one cannot secure as even or as good running work 
by cutting out doublings. Nine years ago when I tool 
charge of the carding department where I am now located 
the management had, some time previously, tried to make 
45s warp yarn out of the same stock which they had been 
using for a coarser number, and it was a complete failure. 
The work was running so badly in the weave room that 
200 looms were stopped for weavers, and the management 
were obliged to give-up trying to make these 45s warp 
yarn. 

Soon after that I took charge of the carding depart 
ment, and now, with “no bouquets to myself,” I just want 
to say a few words in regard to what evenness will do. 
First I gave my whole attention to getting the work more 
even, and in a few weeks the management changed back on 
to the 45s warp yarn, and the mill has been making this. 
number successfully ever since. I would suggest that the 
carder give more attention to evenness and not worry about 
overpicking or overearding, or about weakening the fibers 
by putting the work through too many processes. If you 
do weaken the fiber a little by putting it through more pro 
cesses and doublings, and you get more even yarn, I think 
the work, as a whole, will be better. If the warp has too 
many light strands due to lack of doublings and uneven 
work, you will have bad weaving and plenty of trouble at 
the warpers. 

Here are a few things that I would suggest to carders 
fer getting even work: See that the automatic feed boxes 
on the opener are kept filled about the same all of the 
time. See that the pin apron doesn’t slip, making uneven 
places in the lap. Watch the apron on the pickers and see 
that there is no slipping. Keep the cone belts ou the evener 
taken up, but not too tight, as the evener won’t work so well 
with a very tight belt. Run the cone belt nearer to the large 
end of the cone to get more power to drive the feed rolls 
and aprons, also making the cone belt less liable to slip. 
Put a little belt dressing on the cone belts two or three 
times a ‘week. 

When stripping ecards, have the strippers strip one 
eard, then skip one, then the next time around strip the 
ones skipped the first time, as all carders know that a 
eard will run light for a few minutes after stripping, and 
the card not stripped will help to even up the slivers when 
doubling up at the drawing. Watch the stop motion on 
drawing and see that an end does not get through the back 
rolls before the drawing stops, as a little single here will 
make many yards of weak yarn when it gets into yarn in 
the spinning room, and will keep breaking at the warpers. 

On the slubbers the tension should be watched to see 
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Salvaging broken parts 
by Oxwelding 


A Master Mechanic Says — 


“We have been using Oxweld Apparatus only a little over a month 


but it has paid for itself several times over. It has done work in a 
few hours which would have necessitated a shut-down of 8 or 10 days 


What Oxweld has ad we been compelled to get the repairs done in the old way.” 
done for others— 


Oxweld can do for And this man has put into words the actual experience of hundreds 
of others the country over. 


In reclamation, such as this, and production, the oxwelding and cutting 
blowpipes are daily of more wide-spread usefulness. 


Oxweld Service Engineers, stationed in more than fifty important 
cities, will demonstrate in your plant how the process may be advan- 
tageously applied to your business. There is no charge for such service 


Write for ‘thsersted book “ Oxweld Can Do It!” 


“OxweldCanDolt” = Ox WELD ACETYLENE COMPANY - Newark, N. J. « Chicago « San Francisco 


tells what oxwelding 
is doing—write for it Sales Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKER OF EQUIPMENT FOR OXWELDING AND CUTTING METALS 
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that the ends do not get too tight. No other machine in 
the card room is so quickly affeeted by changes in the 
weather as the slubber, owing to the roving being so soft- 
twisted. Be careful that the sliver is evenly drawn out 
at this point, as upon the evenness in drawing depends the 
elimination of many weak places in the yarn; a light spot 
is sure to receive extra twist, causing an irregular draft 
in the following processes which no amount of doublings 
ean wholly overcome. 

Excessive twist. should be avoided as a serious danger 
to uniform and even work from the following speeder 
processes. 

The carder should watch these things and not depend 
too much on his second hands or section men. He should 
always keep in mind that eternal vigilance is the price of 
success in the carding department. 

Another thing I wish to speak about is—don’t depend 
entirely upon figures for twist. Find the standard twist 
for the hank roving you are making, and then use your 
judgment according to the hank roving and the length and 
grade of cotton being used. 

When I took charge of the room where I am now located, 
I immediately noticed how bad the first intermediates were 
running, strings or hard ends coming through every few 
minutes. And upon examining the slubbers, I found on 
them a 37-tooth twist gear, which was standard twist for 
.60-hank roving, but that was too much twist for so coarse 
a hank roving with the cotton which was being used. I be- 
gan to take out twist, one or two teeth at a time, until I 
had taken out five teeth, changing from a 37-tooth twist 
gear to a 42-tooth twist gear, and was somewhat surprised 
at the better running of the work all through the room, 
owing to the slubber roving drawing more evenly, and 
the intermediate speeders running so much better due to 
taking out twist on the slubbers. 

The twist should be watched on slubbers and taken out 
or put in according to the stock being run, and the same 
is true in the succeeding speeder processes. I know of 
carders who run about the same twist whether the cotton 
comes in short or long, unless foreed to change the twist 
to prevent too soft bobbins of roving. This is wrong 
for it is a duty to the company and also to the operatives 
to keep the work running as good as possible all through 
the mill. As the earding is the foundation of good work 
all through the mill; if the work is not well done here, 
there is nothing which ean be done in the other depart 
ments which will make the work satisfactory. 

Another thing which helps to make better work is to 
keep the drawing rolls in good condition. They should be 
kept sand papered even, and well varnished, and new ones 
put in when needed. The speeder rolls also need attention. 
One cannot have evenly drawn work if the speeder rolls 
ure all hollowed out and creased. It is a good idea to have 
a system of putting in. new rolls, so many every week 
Have the second hand or section men look over the rolls 
on a certain number of speeders every week, and take out 
all that are hollowed out and bad, and put in new ones. 
See that the traverse motions are working properly, and 
have them set so the ends will traverse within one-eighth 
of an inch of the end of the leather rolls. This helps to 
save the leather rolls, keeps a more even surface un the 
rolls and makes them draw better. 


Some time ago, I visited the earding department of a 
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large mill near here, and | inquired of the second han i 
what hank the slubber roving was, and he replied, “Well, 
you can get most any hank you want out of it” —meaning 
that the work was so uneven that you could get most any 
hank wanted. I believe that you will find this condition 
of things more in some of the larger mills than in the 
smaller mills, owing to the fact that in the large plant 
the overseer does not have the time to get around and look 
after the work as closely as he does in the smaller mills— 
and others will not take the same interest in the work that 
the overseer does. 

If some of the finisher drawing slivers are extra heavy 
they will contract more at the slubber from the twist put 
in, and will heavy up more than the light ones at every 
speeder process as well as in the spinning room. More so 
if the sliver happens to be doubled up with another heavy 
sliver at the speeders. What makes some of the bobbins 
of roving soft and some as hard as bricks from the same 
set doffed, in some mills? Is it not uneven work that 
eauses this? I would like to hear from earders on this 
subject. . It is impossible to regulate twist and tension 
for several different hank rovings on the same speeder at 
one and the same time. And I think that some carders 
have to run more twist than they would have to run if the 
work was more even, for they have to put in twist enough 
so that the light strands won’t break back in the creels, 
and then the heavier strands will have too much twist, mak 
ing them hard to draw in the next process, 

What makes a set of slubber roving or- intermediate 
speeder roving run out so unevenly? You can stop a 
speeder and put in a row of slubber roving, then start up 
the speeder and it will not run out evenly, there will be two 
or three layers of roving left on some bobbins when others 
are run out. I have always supposed that it was due to 
the heavier strand contracting more from the twist put in, 
making less yards of roving on some bobbins than there 
is on others. I would like to hear from other carders, 
through Corron, what they think is the capse of this. Try 
it and see if all of the bobbins run out together in your 
mill. 

“Wash (Mass.)” has given the heavy lap, long draft 
boys several questions to answer. Now I see that he has 
some to answer. “S. A. F. (R: I.)” says in the August 
number of Corron that he wishes that “Wash” would state 
that law of compensation which he tells about, so we 
could all look out and not get caught. He continues, 
“Wash” has told about twist escaping from the roving 
at the presser paddle. I wish he would explain this twist 
and tell how it escapes and where it goes to.” 

I think that “Wash” will answer the questions all right, 
at that. His statement that the best carding was done, 
and still is being done today, without licker-in or feed 
plate, I think is all right. I think that better carding can 
be done with the old style of double carding with railway 
troughs and doubler. That is the slivers from 30 or 40 
eards running into a machine ealled a doubler, making a 
lap, and then take this lap ahd put it on back of the 
doubler and double up again, making 60 to 80 doublings 
into one lap. Then put these laps into eight or ten finisher 
ecards, the work running through a railway trough to the 
railway head and with the usual number of doublings at 
the drawing and speeders. I don’t think that this system 
of doubling and mixing of the cotton can be beaten. 
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I admit that the revolving flat card takes less help, and 
probably make less waste than the old style of cards where 
you put the work through twice, to once through on the 
revolving flat eard. But the old style of carding takes out 
more short fibers and you have so many more doublings, 
which makes a better mixing of the cotton. That is why 
{ claim that the work is better, and I have always be- 
lieved that you could use a sufficiently cheaper grade of cot- 
ton for the same number of yarn to make up for the ad- 
vantages of the revolving flat cards in operatives and 
waste. 

Many mills, especially im the North, are still using 
the old style of earding and seem to be getting by. I 
worked once for a company not far from here that had 
two mills side by side. One had the revolving flat cards, 
and the other had the old style of carding, double carding, 
and the work from the old style of earding could never be 
equalled by the work from the revolving flat ecards, on the 
same number of yarn, for evenness and good running qual 
ities. 

I have heard overseers of spinning say that atter tlhe 
old style of carding had been thrown out, and the revolving 
flat cards put in, that the work did not run so well. 


Now I suppose that 1 have brought down the wrath of 
carders upon my head, especially of those who have not 
worked on both systems of carding. And now, before writ- 
ing any more, | want to say that ‘the carder who gets the 
work even (and a good preduction) is the man whom | 
consider a good carder. I was told this a good many years 


ago, and I have found that it pays to give particular at 
tention to evenness. 

“Wash” that wrong in his 
that the is eombed out at the 


that “Wash” is wrong and “Tom” is right. 


statement 
heker-in. I think 
Let “Wash” 


stop the feed on a ecard and turn the lap out of the feed 


“Tom” is 


says 


cotton 


roll by turning it backwards and then examine the lap, he 
will find the tufts of cotton all straightened out and sep- 
arated, hanging in a fringe from the thick part of the lap. 
If the fibers haven’t received a kind of combing action 
the teeth, then I don’t 
would eall it. 

“Wash” claims that when a heavy lap is run that most 


from licker-in know what you 


of the steck enters the grooves of the licker-in and the 
stock detaches by its lateral motion. Then if that 
case, why couldn’t the heavy lap, long draft boys have their 


is the 


lickers-in made just a grooved drum, without any teeth 
But I think that | 
I think “Tom” is wrong in his statement 


in it? would rather have a licker-in 
with teeth in it. 
that a small particle of dirt will cause the rolls on the 
speeders and spinning frames to jump. I have heard over- 
seers of spinning say that small pieces of leaf or dirt 
would cause ends to break, especially on fine work. 
“Wash” says that “K. C.” that it 
makes the work cleaner and stronger by exposing the fibers 


and “Tom” claim 
to a more severe treatment for a longer period at the 
licker-in, due to a heavy lap and a long draft. I claim that 
it makes the work cleaner because it gives the licker-in 
more time to clean the cotton, due to the slow feed, and I 
claim that it is stronger due to the heavy lap being more 
even, yard for yard, than a light lap, making it possible 
to get a more even shiver yard for yard, due to a better 
mixing of the cotton and a greater bulk of cotton to feed 
from, and I do not believe that it injures the firs so 
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“Wash” and others would have us think. If it 


does, how could a man get a still better break in the yarn, 
when 


mueh as 


the same as I have done at more than one mull, 


changing from a light lap and short draft to a heavy lap 


and long draft? I think a man would know if he was 


injuring the fibers by watching the work and the breaking 
strength after the change. After a man has sampled thou 
sands of bales of cotton in the picker room 1 think lh: 


somewhere near about what breaking 


ought to know 
strength of the yarn he ought to get from the cotton being 
And if he 


qualities, he should know enough to get busy and try to 


run. doesn’t get good strength and running 


find out where the trouble is. 

[I have heard of a certam mill where the work was run 
ning very bad, and the superintendent called all the over 
seers out to his office and asked them what they had done. 
They replied that they had not done anything. ‘ Well,” 
said the superintendent, “if you have not done anything, 
go back to your departments and do something.” I be- 
that all the work 
run as well as possible, and I also believe that more mills 


lieve overseers should strive to make 


would make better looking cloth if their earders were not 
so afraid of injuring the fibers by putting the work throug! 
too.many processes and using a slow feed at pickers and 
cards. A weak breaking strength is due more times to 
weak cotton, I think, than it is to putting the work throug 

too many processes. 


And 
strength if the cotton is weak? 


voinge to get standard breaking 


that at the 


how are you 
How is it 
close of some seasons, when the new crop ol cotton comes 
in, that the breaking strength of the yarn drops down? One 
ean hear this complaint from superintendents for miles 
around. It is weak cotton, and anything that you ean do 
will not bring the breaking strength up to where it was 


with the old cotton of the year before. You can close rolls, 


put in twist, and do anything you have a mind to try, but 


the breaking strength will not come back until you get 
in different cotton. 

And now in closing these remarks on uneven work, 
heavy laps and long drafts on cards, ete——most of the 
earders will probably say, “We knew all of these things 
that ‘K. C. has told us.” 
ers do, but do we all keep an eye on these things all of 
the time? That’s the point. I have taken charge of rooms 


where I thought the earder before me knew all of these 


I know that most of your card 


things, only to find the room in about the worst possible 

condition, and, as most mill men would say, “on the bum.” 

I think that most of the readers of Corron must feel as 

I do, that these discussions about textile manufacturing ar 
very beneficial, and I, for one, enjoy them immensely. 
K. C. (Conn.) 


Wooden Top Rolls. 
Epitor Corron : 

Roll drafting was the deficiency of the spinning-jenny, 
and it was Mr. Arkwright who supplied this deficiency 
At that time, as 
fluted long- 
Next, 
we had the engraved rolls, and the ery was that this type 
of roll injured the stock, but like the caces of the Creighton 
opener and the flyer-lead system and the principle of roll 


by the invention of the spinning frame. 
now, the lower steel rolls were furrowed or 
itudinally, and the upper ones covered with leather. 
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Phe question of fuel is the all-important question today. 
f we ean get it, the next thing is to make it go as far as 


possible. 
Operating boiler at rating is not economical—neither is 
natural draft economical. And it’s not economical to burn 
high-grade coal. 
Controlled forced draft is the thing that you need to make 
your coal go further. The boiler equipped with Buckeye 
Blowers is independent of weather conditions and fuel 
juality. A eall for more steam means merely turning on 
the blower. A Buckeye Blower will effect real economy 
n your boiler room—more steam with less fuel, and with 
the cheapest grades of fuel. 
Buckeye Blowers cost very little to install. We will be 
glad to send our representative to your mill and advise with 
vou as 1a just what is needed, whether it is for forced draft 
ans or for heating, ventilating or cooling systems. 
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setting, those same grumblers could not explain low the 
stock was injured. 

I visited a cotton mill very recently where engraved steel 
rolls are used throughout the mill, and I am convinced that 
this type of roll “has something on” the fluted roll. It has 
1 better drawing efficiency. 

Our textile and correspondence schools, however, and 
hundreds of text-books, cling to the Arkwright principle 
to this day. They tell us that in setting rolls there is one 
broad principle that must always be followed: The dis- 
tance between the centers of exch pair of rolls must always 
exceed the average length of the staple of cotton being 
used. Little or no attention was given to the possible 
changes that were to occur later in the setting of top rolls. 

Now we find many mills using the old type of wooden, 
self-weighted rolls. The strange part of it is, that the rolls 
will inerease the breaking strength of the yarn from 5 to 8 
pounds. However, they should not be used for stock under 
114 inches in length. 

These rolls are easily made. In diameter they are the 
Same as the common metal roll, and covered with leather. 
The difference between a wooden and a metal self-weighted 
roll is that you can and should set the wooden roll as close 
to the front roll as possible; this is the chief advantage of 
this roll, while in most eases a metal roll is found too 
heavy when set the same as a wooden roll. 

I would like to have the readers of Corron make this 
test: If running a mixed staple, the shortest being 11% 
inches in length, have a few wooden rolls made from hard- 
wood and covered as indicated; set as close to the front roll 
as possible and then break the yarn; there will be a surprise 
in store for them. 

Engraved rolls were used over eighty years ago. They 
were completely ostracized, and now they are. proving the 
best roll. The Creighton openers were ostracized also, and 
now they are used in tandem. 

It is proven that the Arkwright principle of roll setting 
1s Wrong in some cases. All of these ideas were rejected by 
the same men who rejected the flyer-lead system. 

Incidentally, there is a new fastener for tape banding 
is a grand thing for all cotton mills equipped with tape- 
driven spindles. All that is necessary is to pull out two 
small pins in the form of staples, pull the tape band to the 
tension desired, join the tape again, put back the small 
staple, cut off the amount of slack taken up, and all is 
well, inside of two minutes. 

Wash (Mass.) 


Uneven Kier Boiling. 


Epitor Corron : 

Can any of your correspondents tell me, through your 
“How Other Men Manage” department, why it is that the 
goods are always better boiled at the top end of the kier 
than at the bottom? We are using a 3-ton kier and boil- 
ing it by means of a centrifugal pump, electrically driven, 
and a heater; as near as we can figure it the whole of the 
liquor (about 1600 gallons) is circulated every twenty min- 
utes, said liquor being drawn from the bottom of the kier, 
passed through the heater and delivered and distributed 
over the surface of the goods at the top. Our goods are 
raw stock cotton and reworked cotton wastes; sometimes 


. the latter are. quite dirty. We find that while the stock 
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is boiled all right to about one-half the way down, from 
the point the boiling becomes more and more defective 
all the way down to the bottom. We use a presssure kier 
working at about 13 pounds. dé. €. N.Y.) 
Epiror Corton : 

Replying to your correspondent “J. C.”, I would say 
that the reason why the stock he speaks of is boiled better 
at the top than at the bottom is because the temperature 
of the boiling liquor is higher at the top than at the bot- 
tom. Usually the liquor enters the top of the kier, if 
the pressure is 13 pounds, at about 240 degrees F.; this 
temperature is gradually reduced as it flows down through 
the goods until it reaches as low as 184 degrees F. (in 
some eases) at the bottom of the kier. As a matter of fact, 
exhaustive experiments have shown that during a twelve- 
hour boil the average temperature of the iquor at the top 
of the kier was 210 degrees F. while the temperature of 
the same liquor at the bottom of the kier averaged only 
182 degrees F. 

The usual temperature of the kier and its contents 
(cloth or cotton) before boiling is 60 degrees F.; the 
highest temperature of the kier and contents during the 
boil is about 235 degrees F. And the average temperature 
of the kier and its contents during the boil (182 degrees 
at the bottom and 210 degrees at the top) is 196 degrees F.. 

From this “J. C.” will readily understand that the 
upper part of the kier which is boiled 12 hours at a 
temperature of 210 degrees F., must necessarily be much 
better boiled than the lower half of the kier which is 
boiled the same length of time, true, but at a temperature 
of only 182 degrees F., which is a vastly different thing, 
for it must be remembered that the rate of saponification 
of the oily and waxy matters contained in the cotton 
depends not only on the circulation of the liquor in the 
kier but also on the temperature. In open kiers the tem- 
perature can never get above the theoretical boiling point 
of the lye employed, but in enclosed kiers such as “J. C.” 
is using, under pressure the temperature is correspond- 
ingly inereased and the time necessary for saponification 
an@ solution of the waxes, albuminoids. ete., is correspond- 
ingly decreased. 

Again—the caustie soda lye which is ever and always 
delivered on the top of the 10-foot “cheese” of cotton in 
the kier by the circulating pipe, becomes weakened and 
carbonized in its journey to the bottom, with the result 
that the top of the kier, for the whole twelve hours of 
its boiling, is being boiled in a relatively stronger lye 
than the bottom of the kier. 

I might say here that the foregoing emphasizes the 
advantages of using a two-boil system of bleaching, but 
I suspect that this will hardly appeal to those bleachery 
managers who prefer quantity to qualify—which is ealled 
efficiency by some and something else by those who know 
better. “J. C.”’ can avoid, or rather mitigate the disad- 
vantages of a one-boil all one way system by always ad 
mitting his soda lye from the mixing tank into the bottom 
of the kier when he first runs it in; this will, after the 
liquor is all in and the circulating pump started, have a 
tendeney to heat up both ends of the kier at the begin 
nin and bring them somewhat nearer to an equal tem- 
perature in the earlier stages of the boil, moreover this 
will carry upwards any air bubbles which may be im- 
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prisoned in the goods and which are always a detriment 
and a danger to the produet. 

When the boiling lye is run from the sizing tank, 
either by gravity or through the cireulating pump on to the 
top of the kier, I have found that it takes several hours 
for the bottom of the kier to get hot after the circulation 
has started. 

It “J. C.” is wedded to a one-boil system, I wouid 
suggest that at the start he runs his liquor (boiling) from 
the mixing tank into the bottom of the kier until the 
goods are covered. Start his cireulation and boil six 
hours, and pump his liquor back into the mixing tank, 
test it for caustic soda and add enough caustie to bring 
it baek to strength, boil and run into the kier at the bot 
tom as before, start circulation and boil the balance of the 
time. This will even matters up somewhat and give a 
A. B. A. (Mass. ) 


faint imitation of a two-boil system. 


Uneven Yarn. 
Epitor Corton : 

[t is true that all mill superintendents and overseers 
understand and appreciate the importance of a thorough 
mixing of cotton, yet it always does us good to have our 
memories jogged up a bit, and so, in starting to talk about 
uneven yarn, I should like to first impress upon the minds 
of the younger men especially, the importance of this fea 
ture in the production of even yarn. 

Mixing is the blending of different qualities of cotton 
im order to secure an economical production of umform 
All mills should 


be equipped with a bale breaker so that the cotton can be 


quality and color, and an even yarn. 


opened as it should be and not thrown off the bales in 
flakes and bunches of 10 and 15 pounds, and leave the auto- 
matie feeders to perform the work as well as other ma- 
chines. No matter how small the mixing room, as many 
bales should be opened at a time as possible; if not. 
but five bales, they should be thoroughly mixed, if 
fifty or a hundred, so much the better, as it will be the 
means of eliminating some. of the unevenness in the yarn, 
but not all, of course. 

However, as in olden times the stone which the builders 
rejected later became the head of the corner, so it is be- 
coming with the mills. Mixing and picking have been much 
neglected, but it is interesting and pleasing to note that 
these are now beginning to be recognized as the founda- 
tion to suecessful manufacturing. The regularity of the 
laps is of the utmost importance in producing an even yarn. 

Strict attention should be given to the feeding of the 
cotton to the breakers and the correct weighing of the 
laps on all the machines, for if the feeding is regular and 
the laps are correctly weighed it must produce even work 
on the ecards, provided all things are in good order about 
these machines. 

It is necessary that the lappers should be kept as 
clean as possible and well and carefully oiled. The axles 
of the beaters must be kept free from rolls, else the cot- 
ton will run to one side and make heavy sided laps. Im- 
perfect air currents will cause irregular and’ uneven laps, 
and this, of course, results in uneven work. 

Carding is the most important process in the entire 
system of cotton manufacturing, and is the backbone of 
good spinning and perfect yarn. The theory that uneven 
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picking and earding will regulate itself at the drawing 
and subsequent processes should be exploded, for the sooner 
we realize the full importance of the proper mixing, pick 
ing and carding of cotton, the sooner we will be able to 


eliminate more of our uneven yarn. 


Going on through the following machines, I am going 
to list. a number of things which will cause uneven yarn 
and which may cause the reader to investigate his own 
conditions and correct anything that may be found wrong 
Some of these causes are,—-on the card—improper settings, 
licker-in in bad condition, clothing not properly ground, vo 
much draft, work too heavy, machines not properly cleaned 
and oiled, improper stripping, clothing not suited for the 
numbers being run. On the drawing frames—the bosses 
of the leather rolls, whether solid or shell, not being the 
same in diameter, poorly varnished rolls, metallic rolls not 
properly cleaned, rolls not correctly weighted and oiled, 
top and bottom rolls not kept clean, change gears im 
properly set and gearing in general not in good condition, 
rolls improperly adjusted, too much draft between back and 
third rolls to calender rolls, worn necks, bent rolls, flutes 
worn out, stop motion not working properly, poor piecing 
beth in front and at back, calender rolls not properly set, 
trumpets too-large for: the weight of sliver being made 
so that the sliver is not condensed as it should be, and too 
high a frame speed. 

Slubbers, intermediates, speeders and jack frames 
poor piecing at slubbers and roving frames, long plecings 
made when creeling in full bobbins, hard ends, gathering 
of waste around top and bottom of skewers, binding in 
creels, skewers in bad condition, broken creel steps, top 
and bottom elearers not kept clean, poorly covered and 
ill-fitting and improperly cleaned and adjusted rolls, steel 
rolls not kept clean, worn out flutes, rolls put in with 
laps running the wrong way, loose fitting joints, worn 
necks, bent rolls, too much draft between back and middle 
rolls, too much draft throughout entire machine, tension 
too tight, allowing frame hands to take up on tension in 
stead of changing tension gear, flyer pressers not wrapped 
correctly, improper winding of roving being made where a 
‘radical change is made by not changing bottom cone gear 
and builder gear, improperly set change gear, spindle and 
bobbin gears set too deeply, ill-balanced and bad fitting 
bobbins, flyers not kept clean and balanced, fanning off of 
machine, roving guides becoming partially filled with waste, 


] > 


grooves in top rolls, ete. B. A. B. (N. C.) 
Cloth Weight Calculations. 


Epiror Corron : 

In answering the questions of “P. D. (Colo.)” in the 
September number, I wish to first state that this matter 
might: have been more intelligently answered if he had 
first given us the width of his 1.10 fabric in the first series 
of questions. 

As this was not given we had to assume that this fabrie 
was 36 inches wide and from this we obtained the following: 
First taking the price of 35 cents per yard, multiply this 
by the yards per pound and the first answer is obtained 
thus: .35 & 1.10 

Now for the cost per pound: As there are 36 inches in 
a yard, then in 1.10 yards there will be 39.6 inches. Now, 
proceed as follows: 36 inches multiplied by the yards per 


38.5 or 3814 cents per pound. 
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pound divided by the inches in 1.10 yards or 39.6, as fol- 
lows: 
36 & 1.10 
39.6 

Proceeding to the weight of one linear yard, 40 inches 
wide, this is obtained as follows: Using the simple method 
of proportion, multiply the ounces per square yard by 
the width of the cloth or 40 inches, dividing this answer 
by the width of a square yard of cloth or 36 inches, as 
follows : 

14.54 40 
—_————— = 16.16 ounees per linear yard or .99 yards 
36 
per pound 40 inches wide. 

Taking up the second series of questions, the first one 
is, “What is the weight of one linear yard if the fabric is 
40 inches wide?’ This is easily found by the following 
method: Multiply the ounces per yard (sq. yd.) by the 
width of the linear yard or 40 inches, and divide the re- 
sult by the width of the square yard or 36 inches, as fol- 
lows: 

7.75 < 40 


14.54 ounees per square yard, 


- == 8.61 ounces per linear yard 40 inches wide. 
36 

The price of one yard of the 40-inch fabric will be best 
found as follows: Multiply the width of the fabrie or 40 
inches by the price of the 36-inch fabric or 30 cents. 
Dividing this result by the width of the square yard or 36 
inches, as follows: 
40 << 30 

—— = 331% cents per linear yard 40 inches wide. 

36 

The cost per pound may now easily be found as follows: 
Multiply the cost of the 40-inch cloth per linear yard, or 
334 cents by the ounces in one pound or 16, dividing this 
result by the ounces per linear yard of the 40-inch fabric or 
8.61, as follows: 
3333 < 16 

——— = .6193 or approximately 62 cents per pound. 

8.61 
Benjamin (Conn.) 


Equalizing the Warp and Filling Crimp in Square 
Woven Tire Fabrics. 


Kiprror Corron : 


Manufacturers of automobile tire fabric are 
familiar with the faet that there is more crimp in the 
warp than in the filling and that the fillling is usually 
about 5 per cent stronger than the warp. The crimp 
difference is natural, but the difference in strength is a 
question which should receive more attention than it dares 


at the hands of the tire fabric manufacturers. 


woven 


The off square of tire fabric varies for different’ widths 
of eloth; the wider the cloth the greater the pey¥ cent oft 
square. By “off square” is meant the differerice between 
fillmg and warp crimp. If a fabric could bey woven with 
an equalized crimp—and there have been Many attempts 
to do this—the chances are that by the time jt was frie- 
tionized and built into the tire, there Would be some 
difference in crimp due to the stretch of manufacture. 
The tire manufacturers doubtless could furnish the fabric 
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this would be. 
this 


stretch and it could be counteracted by an opposite crimp 


the amount 


made 


weavers iuilormation as to 


Arrangement could then be for amount of 
tendency in the fabric before it is frictionized with rubber. 
There have been some excellent experiments made along 
this line, with the use of the X-ray. The fabric was im 
pregnated with lead salts or salts through which the X 
rays could not penetrate as easily as they do through the 
rubber. These photographs not only allowed the picks and 
the sley to be counted in the finished tire, but also gave 
valuable information as to crimp in the fabrie. 

It is certainly true that if the tire manufacturers wish 
the tire fabric to be square woven and to have equal 
strength both filling-way and warp-way in the finished 
fabric, they should change their specifications from those 
at present in vogue. In the first place they should deter- 
mine just how many picks and how many sley are required 
in order to produce in the finished tire the standard of 23, 
both ways. Undoubtedly, in the fabric tires, the ideal 
fabric should be square woven and have equal strength 
warp and filling-way in the finished tire. 

[t may be necessary to,make the warp slightly heavier 
in the spinning than the filling. The warp stands the 
burden of weaving and is also weakened by the extra 
crimp. This extra crimp not only has the tendency of 
distorting the threads, but there is a slight difference in 
tension which prevents each warp thread from standing 
the same pull, 

The fabric tire is still very much in demand, in spite 
No doubt if 


as much experimenting were carried out on the fabric 


of the tremendous attention to cord tires. 


tire as on the cord tire, it would be improved a great deal. 
To do this it will be necessary to have close cooperation 
between tire maker and fabric maker. 

Contributor Ne. 22. 





“The Law of Compensation.” 


EDITOR “Curton : 

After reading the letter entitled “Long and Short Card 
Drafts” in the August issue, written by “S. A. F. (R. I.),” 
I sat back and wondered what he tried toe convey. 

In the eighth, ninth and tenth paragraphs he is in 
line with efficiency; then in the thirteenth paragraph he 
rejects every statement made in these paragraphs by ad- 
vocating an 18-ounce lap. 

In the April, 1921, issue of Corron, if I am not mis- 
taken, “S. A. F” advezated a 12-ounce sheet of lap in his 
hang-up. 
1921. 

He ends his August letter by asking me two questions: 
First, “I wash ‘Wash’ would state that law of compensa- 


Evidentiy he has changed his mind sinee April, 


“ tion that he tells us about, so that we could all look out 


and not get caught.” 

Nature allows man to play with her laws all he likes. 
He may make the most ridiculous mistakes, the most ab- 
surd applications of the law, and suffer because of it, if 
he is too stupid to correct his errors. Natural law is 
unchangeable, the thing operated upon can be adjusted 
to be blessed by law, or cursed, as the case may be. 

Suppose you are a superintendent or overseer, or just 
a second-hand. You have the habit of reading your news- 
paper each day; you take it easy; but you pay later by 


heing uneasy. 
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1922 Fall Season Card of the Textile Color Card Association 


For Matching 


NEWPORT eat 
COLORS 


Our highly developed service laboratories 

are prepared to furnish formulas for the 

duplication of any of these shades on your 

own material. Every different fabric or 

material requires a little different treatment 

or perhaps a different selection of colors and 

very often the fastness requirements for one 

line are entirely different than for another. 

We are prepared to submit formulas to meet 

your own requirements and our practical mil! 

demonstrators will, on request, assist you in 

obtaining the results in your own dyehonse. 

The use of our service will entail neither TRADE MARK 
expense nor loss of time for you. “COAL TO DYESTUFE 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Branch Sales Offices: 
BOSTON, MASS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENSBORO, N. C 





CHICAGO, ILL 


[NCREASE in cloth production 
for a solid year’s run can be 
shown with 


“DUPLEX” 


FLAT STEEL LOOM HARNESS 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
Southern Office 
509 Masonic Temple 2 oa Greenville, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Southern Manager. 


N. B.---We are the sole manufacturers of Nickel-Plated Drop Wires for every kind of loom. 
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Suppose you are a carder. You give little or no at- 
tention to oiling, or the cleaning and seraping of tbe bol- 
sters on the fly frames, which is sure to affect the inter- 
mediate speeds. You pay later by bad running work. 

Suppose you are overseer of a ring spinning room. 
You do not consider the importance of changing the trav- 
elers every few weeks. You pay by having them fly off 
causing a large amount of end breakage. 

I could go on and point ont a multitude of sins ever 
going on in our cotton mills. This is what I term, “the 
law of compensation.” 

Now if “S. A. F.” will read my last article entitled 
“Is There a Limit to Card Drafts?”, which appeared in 
the August issue, he will find that on page 811 I state, 
“On all cards there is a guide on each side of the sheet 
of lap, and most of the time, the edge will double, which 
doubles the work of the licker-in teeth at this point, and 
of course in a short time we have the condition described, 
Now let’s 


picture what happens when ‘Tom’ runs an 18-ounce lap, 


which means a new licker-in in a short time. 
at “the edge the fibres fed to the licker-in equal a sheet 
of lap weighing 36 ounces.” 

“This is the “law of compensation,’ and I would ad- 
vise “Tom” to eut this ont so he ean “look out and not 
get caught.” 

wad «Fangs 
that reminds me that ‘Wash’ has told about twist escaping 


he would 


F.” asks his second question thusly, an<d 


from the roving at the presser paddle. I wish 
explain this twist and tell how it escapes and where it 
goes to.” 

This is an old question, put in a different way. In 
the March, 1913, issue of Tee “AG: 
(Mass.)” stated, “What I want to know now, is where the 
My answer to this question can be 


CorTrron, on page 
twist comes from?” 
found on page 448 in the September, 1913, issue of 
Corrox. “S. A. F.” must be a new subseriber to Corron, 
or he does not read every issue, for I have explained time 
and time again that the loss of twist at the termination 
of the presser pad was due to the strand not being held 
as firmly between tlie presser pad and the surface of the 
bobbin as between the drawing rolls. For this reason, an 
extra turn on the presser finger will increase the pressure 
and of course help in holding the figured twist to a cer 
tain degree. But I want to repeat here that the figure! 
twist is never attained on any fly frame, which is a defect 
that brands it the most imperfect machine in our cotton 
mills. 

Lost twist runs in the opposite direction to the incom 
ing strand. Where does it go to? Where any lost me- 
chanical efficiency goes to,-if he knows what that mean- 
If not, let him say so and I will explain. 


Wash (Mass. ) 


Two Questions for Readers. 


Epitor CorrTon: 


I have a Lowell speeder which runs under once in a 


while. I have tried everything I could think of, but don’t 


seem to get the remedy. Will some of your readers please 
help me out? I am told that this -frame has been doing 
this same thing for over seven years. 


What is a dimity? I-have heard this name quite often, 
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but no one seems to be able to explain or define just what 
it is. Poneo (R. L.) 


Harness Cams and Their Makeup. 


Eprvor Corron : 


There are a lot of interesting points in connection witli 


harness eams, about which information so far brought out 


in text books is very indefinite—this fact being brought 


forcibly to my attention in my own early struggles, when 


‘in seareh of aceurate definite data on some problem which 


I was engaged in working out. 
One of the first items for the man aspiring to a thor 
ough understanding of cams is the learning of the various 


used in ¢onnection with cams. and also their mean 
ing. The 


“dwell,” which means that portion of the revolution of the 


terms 


first and most important of these is the term 


erank shaft during which the harnesses remain stationary 


Fic. 1] One-THirp Dweti Cams. 


or receive no movement, this being the dwelling portion o! 


the cam. There are cams known.as “one-third dwel! cams,” 


others known as “one-half dwell cams,” while still another 


type are known as “two-thirds dwell cams.” These mean 


ing that the harness remains stationary or dwells during 


one-third, one-half or two-thirds of the revolution of the 


erank shaft. 


One which must be kept firmly in mind is the 


fact 
shuttle to cross the loom than 


point 


that a wide loom requires more time to allow. th: 


a narrow one does, therefore 


the harness must dwell for a longer period. It wil! thus 


be easily understood that the one-third dwell eam is best 


suited to a very narrow loom, while the one-half dwell! 


Fig. 2. Ong-Hautr Dweti Cams 


cam is best suited to a medium width loom, the two-thirds 
On no 
account must a two-thirds dwell cam be used on a narrow 
loom or vice versa, One thing which must be clearly under- 
stood is the fact that the more dwell there is on a cam, 
the quicker the movement must be when it does take place, 


dwell cam being best suited to a very wide loom. 
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Cleans 8,000 Quills 
Every Hour 


Two men can feed about 80,000 quills in a 10-hour day 
to the Utsman Double End Quill Cleaning Machine; and the 
single end Utsman has half this capacity. 


Mechanical jaws catch each quill by the rings around the 
head and pull the quill through stripping blades which are 
on spring tension. The result is a clean quill without split 
ends that eatch thread and delay production. The saving on 
quills is considerable. . 


Utsman Quill Cleaning Machines have comparatively few 
parts. They require only minor adjustments to meet varying 
conditions. Any workman, with slight mechanical ability, ean 
keep Utsman Machines in perfect working order. 


Heat treated steel parts are used wherever practicable. All 
castings are highest grade. Every part is made in jigs or 
templates which are constantly checked to insure perfect in- 
terchangeability of parts. 


Workmanship is accurate and every machine is built through- 
out with a high safety factor to give steady, efficient service 
without costly breakdowns or repairs. 


The experience of hundreds of Utsman Machine users dur- 
ing the past five years has been uniformly satisfactory. 


Our Engineering Department will gladly give you unbiased 
information as to the savings you can effect with Utsman 
Machines in your mill. If you eannot profitably use an Utsman, 
we shall frankly tell you so. Write for complete particulars, 
please. Consultation does not obligate you. 
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Hvery machine’ trade-marked 
“TERMACO” is sold under a 
binding guaranice as to work- 
manship, material and operation. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT CuHaruotre, N. C. 
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Shades Give More 
Light and Air 


RA-TOX Shades for factories, 
schools, hospitals and other institu- 
tions are common sense shades. 

They accomplish what engineers 
have long sought in factory shades. 

Thirty per cent more light and air! 
It’s worth thinking about. 

Notice the method of hanging. It 
carries the shade around center swing 
ventilators; brings shade in close to 
the wall at the bottom. 


Ra-Tox Shades Are Well Made 


With ordinary care they will last 
25 years. They are constructed of 
permanently stained wood strips 
woven parallel with hard twist seine 
twine. 

Ra-Tox fixtures are strong and are 
attached permanently to the ribs of 
the steel sash. No expensive boring 
or drillng of concrete; no jarring 
loose through building v:brations. 

And Ra-Tox Shades cost no more 
than ordinary shades. They merit, 
and are receiving the attention of 
factory and institutional buyers 
everywhere. 

What are your window specifications? 


Write for price quotations and 
* descriptive literature 


Hough Shade Corporation 


Industrial Shade Division 
300 Mills Street Janesville, Wis. 
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thus emphasizing the fact that the two-thirds dwell cam 
places far more strain on the yarn than either the one- 
half or the one-third dwell cam. 

By this feature a point which to the casual observer 
will not before have been apparent is partially explained, 
that is the proportionate increase in poor weaving qual- 
ities on wide cloths as against narrow cloths, this propor- 
tion being in most eases far greater than the increase in the 
number of warp ends would warrant. Having then in 
mind the items which have already been mentioned, I may 
state that the one-third dwell cams are best suited to work 
up to and including 36-inch goods; the one-half dwell 
eam to work from 36-inch goods to 60-inch goods; while 
the two-thirds dwell cam is best suited to work from 60- 
inch goods up. There may be divergencies from this rule 
which will produce good results, but, all things considered, 
this may be taken as a good basis to work from. 

We will now come to the proper distribution of this 
dwell on the harness cam, since it is very apparent to all 
who have had any dealings at all with looms, that while one 
harness is dwelling on its upward extremity the other one 
will be dwelling on_its lowest extremity and at every pick 
of the shuttle or every revolution of the crank shaft, the 
position of each cam will be reversed. It will be thus 
apparent to even the casual observer that there must be two 
periods of dwell on each cam, one while the harness is 
up and one while the harness is down. 

It seems fair to assume that most everyone knows the 
number of degrees in a circle, but in order that there shall 





Fig. 3. Two-Tuirps Dwe.u Cams. 

be room for no misunderstanding, it is here stated that 
there are 360. Looking over the facts here given it will 
be easily seen that on each eam, regardless of type, there 
must be four distinct divisions: one division which takes 
eare of the dwell while the harness is up; one for the dwell 
while the harness is down; one for the raising of the harness 
from the lower to the upper shed; while the fourth one is 
for lowering the harness from the upper to the lower shed. 
This explanation having reference to two-harness cams 
only. 

It has been shown that the plain or two-harness cam 
has four divisions, it will now be shown.what the value ‘of 
these divisions are. On the one-third dwell cam the total 
amount of dwell is one-third of 360 degrees or 360 — 3 
which equals 120 degrees. It has also been shown that there 
are two distinct periods of dwell, thus 120 — 2 = 60 de- 
grees, this giving us two periods of dwell composed of 60 
degrees each. Now as the total dwell is 120 degrees, then 
360 — 120 — 240 for the cam curve or movement. It has 
been already mentioned that there is one division for the 
raising and another one for the lowering of the harness, we 
thus get 240 <- 2 = 120 degrees each foi these two divi- 
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sions. Now let us sum up the situation and-see what we 
have got; we first have 60 degrees of dwell, then we must 
get 120 degrees of movement; then 60 degrees of rest, then 
120 degrees of movement again; thus getting 60 -+- 120 +- 
60+- 120 — 360 degrees in all, which constitutes the whol 
of the circle. 

In, order that this may be clearly understood, the illus 
tration Fig. 1 is given, this being a diagram of a one-third 
dwell cam showing the divisions and also the portions of 
dwell as well as the portions of movment. 

The only difference in dividing the cirele for the on 
third dwell and the one-half dwell cams, is in the numbe 
of degrees which are allowed for dwell and the ones whicli 
are allowed for movement. As before, in the ease of the 
one-third dwell cams, there are also four divisions on the 
one-half dwell cams, these being as follows: 360 — 4 90 
degrees, and as this is a half-dwell cam and having two 
periods of dwell it will be seen that there are two periods 


9 


ach composed of 90 degrees, and 90 « 2 180 degrees 


dwell in all. We also get two periods of movement com- 
posed of 90 degrees each and 90 « 2 == 180 degrees of 
movement. We thus have a cam which reads as follows: 90 
degrees dwell, 90 degrees of movement, 90 degrees dwell 


and 90 degrees of movement. For illustration of this, see 


Fig. 2. 
We now come to the two-thirds dwell cam which is 
shown in Fig. 3, and as the name implies it is eomposed 


360 
240 degrees of rest or dwell 


of two-thirds dwell and one-third thus 
— 3 = 120, and 120 « 2 = 
and 120 degrees of movement. 


of dwell we shall have: 120 degrees of dwell, 60 degrees 


movement, 
As there are two periods - 


movement, 120 degrees dwell and 60 degrees movement; 
120 + 60 + 120 + 60 = 360. 

My next letter on this subject will show the actual divi- 
sion of the cam circle, with the method of obtaining the 
cam curve as applied to two-harness work and after the 
completion of two-harness cams, I will show how this same 
method is applied to three, four or more harnesses, 

Benjamin (Conn.) 
A Card Setting and a Test. 


Epiror Corron : 

I have noticed in.the columns of Corron several good 
eard settings as used by different mill men and would 
like to give mine and the results obtained from them. 

As each man has about the same opinion about the set- 
ting he uses, namely, that it gives the best results for his 
class of work, I will not discuss the advisability of the 


settings used unless there is some one who should doubt 


the wisdom of some particular setting. F 
Weed plate to lieker-in .........0cccccccsccces 7 
Eaemeneis 46 Cylinder . 0.6 ccs cece evccccces 7 
SE ee ee eee ee 7 
BRIO Bile OYTO iis ads 0 bs Wa lds hander 7 
a ey ee ee a 22 
Bottom of back plate ..........cccceecceceees 29 
Se Bo 4 C0 2x Sune hai aden's babar cs a% 22 
Se We CEs ini Hi pe + os es eared pieucd one 19 
DE PO 55 Fes ob hel a. dou bsteGecuéne cts 34 
NE i biiineetet hides s ecu s i awerawe’ 34 


Following are the results of the tests I made with these 
settings : 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO Ga. Goll MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


AND TOECANE, N.C 


Made in Dixie 


Paint Economy 


is not the price per gallon paid but the number of years 
of service a paint will give. 

Because of its better protective qualities Dixon's Silica- = : 
Graphite Paint makes frequent repainting unnecessary ——— : , ~ 
pet gives better ataetlion at “be cost. = : IF y OU ARE NOT 

It is a natural combination of flake graphite and siliea. QUITE SATISFIED NOW 
miried only by ourselves. The vehicle is the pure boiled . Ch ae 


eee oe. oe Try a GARLAND Standard Grade 
Dixon's Silica-Graphite Paint will not peel or crack or ; 
flake off because of the natural elasticity of the flake Loom HARNEsSs 
graphite. while the silica is an anchor that withstands - 
wear 
It is made in FIRST QUALITY only with a reputation 
for economy covering a period of 50 years. . 
Write for Booklet No. 34-B rade than. those we are turning out. 

















No hetter looking, better weaving or 


better wearing loom harnesses can be 


and long service records. The best materials, great care in manu- 
facturing and rigid inspection from the 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. = =—— knitting to the finished harness are 
Jersey City, N. J. Zz + bound to produce harnesses of supe- 
4 = H rior quality. 


RED COLOR 


Jersey city 
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DIXON'S xt 
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Card Lbs. Pet. | Pet. | Pet. 
No. ‘Fed in| Waste Top Fly |Waste| Top | Fly 
] 169 10.00 6.88 3.12 | 5.91 | 4.14 !1.77 
2 181 9.31 7.18 2.13 | 5.14 | 3.97 {1.17 
3 192 9.00 6.69 2.31 | 4.69 | 3.48 /1.21 
+ 180 9.00 6.31 2.69 | 5.00 | 3.51 |1.49 
5 165 7.31 4.50 2.81 | 4.43 | 2.72 |1.7; 
6 173 8.88 6.19 2.69 | 5:13; 3.58 |1.55 
7 181 9.06 6.06 3.00 | 5.01 | 3.35 (1.66 
S 181 10.56 7.12 3.44 | 5.83 | 3.93 (1.9) 
9 175 9.44 5.56 3.88 | 5.39 | 3.18 12.21 
10 216 12.00 8.00 4.00 5.56 3.71 |1.85 
1] 204 9.50 6.69 2.81 4.66 | 3.28 (1.38 
12 214 9.50 6.50 3.00 | 4.44 | 3.04 /|1.40 
3 222 9.75 7.00 975 | 4.39 | 3.15 |1.24 
14 207 9.3] 6.93 2.38 | 4.50 |! 3.35 |1.15 
15 198 10.94 7.31 3.63 | 5.52 | 3.69 |1.83 
16 207 11.94 8.44 3.50 | 5.77 | 4.08 |1.69 
17 207 12.00 8.19 3.81 | 5.79 | 3.95 |1.84 
18 220 11.44 7.81 3.63 | 5.20 | 3.55 11.65 
Totals 3492 178.94 | 123.36 | 55.58 | 5.12 | 3.53 /1.59 


This test was run for 24 hours and each lap weighed 
before being laid down. The ecards were stripped at the 
beginning and at the end of the test. 


placed at the back of each eard. 


Two empty cans were 
In one of these cans was 
placed the waste from the laps and in the other the top- 
ping and strips. The first nine cards in this test were on 
1 3/16-ineh 
The products was 30s to 40s hosiery yarn. The 


first nine eards also had on a production gear which was 


1%4-inch staple and the remaining nine on 
staple. 


two teeth smaller than the one used on the last nine ecards. 
I state that it is our intention to 
take out 3.50 per cent topping and 1.50 per eent fly and 
these figures seem to me to be about as near those figures 
as Max (N. C.) 


In conelusion will 


is possible to obtain. 


Some Questions on Differentials. 


Epiror Corton : 

Which is the most efficient differential motion? 
makes it the best differential motion? Why? 

The winding-on arrangement connecting the spindle and 
bobbin was patented for the first time in the year 1823, 
but was not perfected (or at least what was thought to be 
perfect at that time) until three years later, when Mr. 
Houldsworth patented differential motion in Jan- 
vary, 1826. The Houldsworth compound stood the test of 
winding-on until the bobbin-lead svstem was introduced. 

By having the bobbin lead the flyer, together with the 
differential sleeve rotating in the opposite direction to 


What 


his 


the driving shaft which caused frietion in most cases equal 
to 900 to 1,000 revolutions, proved too much for the 
Houldsworth The bobbin-lead system was such 
a wonderful improvement that no thought was given to 
ever going back to the flyer-lead system, even though since 


motion. 


it was adopted, a special belting is necessary to meet the 
extra strain to drive the bobbin ahead of the flyer, so in- 
stead of changing the system, inventors got busy some 
thirty years ago and gave us many new differential mo- 
tions. Each builder that has adopted one of these differ- 
ential motions claim the one they make is best, while some 


builders go so far as to claim that the cone is no longer 
a driver. 


So it is up to the mill engineer and manufacturer to de 





TOX 
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termine which is the most efficient differential motion. 

It has been stated by a friend of the writer that “the 
cones of a cotton roving frame are its most essential fea- 
ture, as upon them depends the perfect winding of the 
hobbin, and the more accurate their outlines, the more per 
fect the winding, and the more perfect the winding, the 
more perfect the roving that is produced.” Continuing, he 
says, “It is in the adding of this variable speed of the 
cones to the positive speed for the forming of the twist, 
that the This 


surrounded by a great deal of mystery, and of which the 


is used, mechanism, which is 


differential 


machine builders speak in almost tones of awe, is nothing 
more or less than a plain adding machine, and all that is 
required of it is to add the variable speed of the cone 
to the positive speed of the main shaft, and do it in a posi 


tive and an easy manner, with as little frietion as 


pos 


sible.” 


Are these mew so-called differential motions more efli 
cient than the Houldsworth compound? 

It is not my intention to favor either type, but simply 
to describe them to the best of my ability and leave the 
reader to judge for himself regarding their efficiency. 

The chief factors to be considered are the speed of the 
spindle, siipping of the cone belt, and hank roving spun. 
of the adm't 


that the cones are obliged to drive the bobbin in excess ot 


The defenders bobbin-lead must 


system 
the speed of the spindle, with or without the Houldsworth 
motion. Next, follow the train of gears on the main shalt 
120 


most 


and, in the ease of the Houldsworth motion, 
teeth the 


we find 


on sun gear, and on its substitute, 30 in 


eases, 
In the Houldsworth compound we find the same number 
of gears as that of the spindle shafts and bobbin shattis, 


while on the new so-called differential 


motions, the geurs 
inside the periphery have a different ratio. 

To my judgment, this it is that causes the difference in 
the old With the 


foregoing in mind, it can be seen that in the Houldsworth 


flicrency between and new motions. 
motion the bobbin and spindle revolve at the same speed. 
On all new motions, what is known as the bell-gear is made 
larger than the bobbin shaft gears, which ealls for a higher 
speed cone, because at doffing time, or when it is desired 
to run the spindle and bobbin at the same rate of speed, the 
difference in proportion of these gears must be destroyed, 
which is accomplished by what is known as a high speeded 
Let the if the 


compound which embodies the feature of having the spin 


bottom cone. reader reason here and see 


dle and bobbin together is a more simple proposition as re 
gards the cones, than a compound wherein there is a dif 
ferential or a difference in speed between the spindle and 


the the old the 


and the spindle revolve at the same speed without the ad- 


bobbin. Therefore, with motion bobbin 


ditional compounded speed or additional impetus caused 


from the cone. See the point? 

If the speed of the spindle will change the outlines of 
the cones, so will its own speed. Disconnect the train of 
gears from the sun wheel and there is no danger of this 
gear revolving in the opposite direction, but disconnect the 
train of gears from the sleeve gear, and it will be found 
that the differential sleeve will revolve in the opposite di- 
rection. 

Let the reader make the foregoing test, which is very 


easy and simple, and let these questions suggest themselves : 
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Outlasts the factory but costs 
no more than any first-class un- 
treated, sub-flooring. 


Affords uninterrupted pro- 
duction, eliminates floor repair 
costs, assures durability and top 
floor stability. 


Look For 
These Details 


ERE are some of the features that have given Sanymetal . F i 
: : : . : : - -~r loorin 
H its remarkable predominance in the metal toilet partition Creo sets Sub 8 


field, and made it the choice of leading architects, engineers, —is vacuum pressure onl 
and building owners the country over. Insist on all of these pregnated with pure coa! 


details in the partition you buy: tar creosote oil. 


Armco Rust-Resisting Iron throughout, full pickled, full cold ie i 
rolied, stretcher levelled sheets. “ Timber Penetrated 


Impervious Olive Green Baked Enamel—a metal furniture i 
— with a metal furniture finish. by Creosote Oil 
op and base castings and all hardware electro-zinc plated a 
Slant-lip moldings to shed water. Will Never Rot. 
Water-shedding shoe or base casting. Bulletin No. 14, U. S. 
xtra-rigid installation. i 
U-Channel for accurate fit to walls. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Electrically welded corners. 
Sanymetal Gravity Roller Hinges. 


Impervious to all de 
teriorating influences 
of rot. 


Ask for Catalog Wo. 2 


THE SANYMETAL Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
986 E. Sixty-Fourth St., Cleveland, O, Atlanta, Ga. 


Station A 


Manufacturers of Creo-Pine 
Block Floors for Heavy Traffic Duty 
Shingles that Never Rot 
Fence Posts Assured Life 25 to 40 Years. 
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Is there more friction in the new differential? Does this 
extra friction affect the outlines of the cones? 

Please be reminded that on some fly frames, the friction 
is so great that a dog is necessary to hold the bottom cone 
at doffing time. When the bottom cone backs at doffing 
time, in many cases, it causes a mess. 

What affects the outlines of the cones affects the ten- 
sion, and in turn the evenness of the roving and yarn. Now, 
which is the most efficient differential motion? What makes 
it best, and why? Wash (Mass.) 


What Makes a Successful Forman? 


Epitor Corron : 


I have just read the article by “Old Timer” in the 
September number regarding overseers and superintend- 
ents, and I assure you he hit the nail on the head. Having 
worked from floor sweeper to superintendent, I think I 
would be competent to pass on the question: What makes 
a successful overseer or superintendent ? 

To my mind, to fill either position a man should have 
two sets of eyes; one set to see what he did when he was 
filling the other fellow’s place and one set to see that he 
will not demand an understudy to do that which he negleet 
ed to do when he was, say, second hand or overseer. If 
you want to be a successful man in any capacity where 
labor is involved, you must be able to reverse your posi- 
tion on all oceasions and ask yourself, “Would I, or did 
I do the work any better than Smith is doing it?” If 
you did not, then you should talk the matter over with 
Smith and suggest changes, ete., that you think will help 
the situation, and get Smith’s views. Every man with a 
grain of sense has a certain amount of pride, and if you 
fail to consult the overseer or second hand he loses all in- 
terest in the job, whereas, if you let him know he is an 
important factor, if he is the proper man for the job he 
will take more interest in his work. Please remember that 
the big I and little you policy will never get you any- 
where. You must consider the feelings of others under 
you if you want their respect, and cooperation, without 
Let it be a large job 
or a small job—take a little time to explain your orders; 
if possible write them and avoid any mistake. 

There are mills today wanting superintendents and 
overseers with the executive ability and tact, and knowl- 
edge, to run the job, and as competition gets tighter the 
better the demand. The day of the finger-and-thumb rule 
All business nowadays demands facts concerning 
quality, quantity and cost—the last being the big factor 
Old Tom (Ga.) 


which you will make a failure. 


is gone. 


that gets business. 


Square Point Traveler Recommended. 


Eprtor Corton: 

Replying to the question of “Beginner (Ga.)” in the 
June number—in which he asks for the more practical 
style of traveler to use in spinning 7s yarn, with a 21- 
ineh ring, No. 2 flange, circle 3, 172 r.p.m. front roll speed, 
and a spindle speed of 6,500 r.p.m.—I would recommend 
the use of the wide, square point traveler, as I have found 
this type to work best of all on work similar to “Begin- 
ner’s.” Nemo (Ga.) 
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Look After the Small Things. 
Eprror Corron: 

Cotton manufacturing has been so finely developed that 
it has brought about a very close competition between 
mills. Jt is not now sufficient to simply have plenty of 
men, money and raw materials with which to suecessfully 
manufacture; the difference in the advantages comes in 
accordance with how people spend the seconds of time 
which make up the weekly schedule of working hours. It 
makes a difference about how the grains of cotton are 
The relation of the floor 
space to the business done also comes in for our consider 
ation. 


used throughout the processes. 


Every square inch of floor space not required is an 
unfair liability. It also makes a great deal of difference 
as to how the money needed for the business is spent for 
the seconds, grains and inches involved in the business. 
and how much is received for the finished product. 


Cherefore, the subject of this article—the cotton manu 
facturing value of seconds of time, grains of cotton and 
inches of space—oceupies an important place in the study 


of our textile problems. 

In every minute there are only sixty seconds of time 
They can neither be stretched nor contracted. 
and go whether we work or not. 


They come 
An unimproved, or rather 
an unused, second of time is lost and gone forever. It 
never comes back to be used over again. Our gains or 
losses are figured in and out against the proper or ill-use 
of time. The entire weekly schedule is made up of seconds. 
If our weekly working sehedule is made up of 48 hours, 
there will be only 172,800 seconds of time in which to ae 
complish the week’s work. The product will depend upon 
the proper occupation of every second of this time—both 
in the amount of the product and its quality. 

If there are 1,000 hands employed, these 172,800 sec: 
onds beeome 172,800,000 working power seconds. But) 
unfortunately, not all of these seconds are being used. 
They are subject to two kinds of losses: the necessary ot 
legitimate losses, and the unnecessary or illegitimate logses 
The necessary losses are those which come about by. ‘the 
common human needs during the time which the operatives 
are employed, some of this time is being paid for whether. 
the production continues or not. This refers to the day 
workers who receive their pay during any of these inter. 
ruptions. While piece workers receive no pay during this 
time, a profit is lost on the production lost by these inter 
ruptions. So there is an actual loss, even though no wages 
are paid out in piece work operation. 

What They are 
such things as getting a drink of water; use of the toilet 
rooms; use of the handkerchief; speck in the eye,.ete. It 
would seem reasonable to assume that about five per cent 


are these necessary interruptions? 


of the working time might cover these exigencies. 

This leaves us to consider the illegitimate consumption 
of seconds. Let us suppose that the operatives consume 
ten per cent of the time for personal needs instead of five 
per cent; this gives us a loss of five per cent with which 
to start. Now, what are some of the causes of illegitimate 
losses? Such things as taking too much time for personal 
needs; eating during working hours; visiting fellow work- 
ers; lost motion or too many motions of the hands to per- 


form the service; tardiness; slipping belts; generally slow 
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(darren Soaps 
Preferred Stock 


The best quality tallow, 
palm, and red oils and olive 
foots, carefully balanced 
with the purest chemicals 
tor your special purpose. 

Uniformity guaranteed 
by test before shipment. 


Warren Soap Warren Service 


(darren Soap D)fg. Go. 
Established 1870 

77 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Incorporated 1890 


COTTON MILLS 
| SHOULD USE 
) Commercial Acetylene 


For Welding 


| Supplied in portable 
| cylinders on loan basis 
| without deposit. 


|} Only the purest gas can safely fj 
be trusted to meet the exacting | 
demands for cotton mill weld- | 
ing repairs. Commercial Acet- ! 
ylene is a gas of absolute purity. jf 


WRITE FOR OUR SERVICE 
AGREEMENT 


| Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 


204 Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Main Office: 80 Broadway, New York City 
203 S. LaSalle St,, Chicago 


Aurora, Il. Boston, Mass. Bound Brook, N. J. 
East Deerfield, Mass. Toronto, Ont. San Francisco, Cal. 
Moberly, Mo. B 


Long Leaf | 
Short Leaf 
Fir 
TIMBERS 


Factory Flooring 
Maple Flooring 
Red Cedar Shingles 


FOR 
Cotton Mill Construction 


We Represent The Largest Shipper 
In The U. S. A., Insuring 
Prompt Service 


KIRKPATRICK LUMBER & TIMBER CORP. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


“ATLANTA” — 
HARNESS 


“Quality and Service 
That Satisfies” 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 517 


Better than | 
ever from | 


YOUR Standpoint | 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


Hi 
have been added to the “1912” Cleth |) 
Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- | 
ou which add at least 50 per cent || 


cloth. | 
YOU ONLY NEED ONE: 

MACHINE where before it required 

each bolt of cloth. 

way and leads 13 more and greater profits. | 


ia need of special machinery, write us. | 
. St., Utica, N. Y., U. S. A., Dept. “eo.” by 
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speeds; breaks eaused by dirt, poor oiling, poor fixing, and 
poor help; consulting the foreman too much; ete. 

Let us estimate that the total needless consumption of 
time amounts to ten per cent of the working seconds. 
This will cut down our weekly schedule of 172,800 to 
of 17,280 
In hours, this amounts to 4.8 hours, and makes 
Add 
to this the 2.4 hours of legitimate loss of time for common 
40.8 


hours, which is the actual time the operations are going 


155,520 seconds, or a loss seconds on the in- 


dividual. 
the working time eome down to 45.2 hours a week. 
needs, and reduced to 


human our working time is 


on, 


There is another kind of loss, however, whieh, though 


legitimate, can be reduced, and this is the low efficiency 
of the workers. As this loss of efficiency takes more time 
than is necessary to perform the service, and as this extra 
time comes from the regular working schedule, this time 
If this 
inefficiency amounts to five per cent, we lose another 2.4 


must also be deducted from the working schedule. 


hours, which leaves us with 38.4 hours of actual working 
time, showing a loss of 34,560 seconds which reduces our 
total working 172,800,000 to 138, 
240,000. 


I have gone into this detail to show the value of a see- 


power seconds from 


ond of time. The improper use of a second of time causes 


two distinct losses. The first loss is the money paid out 
to the day workers for the wages not earned during the 
abuse of the seconds which should have been properly ap- 
propriated. The second loss is the profit which eannot be 
received, but which would have been received on the goods 
manufactured if the time had been spent in manufacturing 
goods instead of having been illegitimately appropriated. 

Reducing our problem to dollars, if we have a payroll 
of $15,000 for the week, after deductions of five per cent 
which is not paid to piece workers while not-on duty, this 
$1,500 a 
Now let 
us suppose that the production is 50,000 pounds a week, 


would still leave us a loss of ten per cent or 


week for loss of working time on all accounts. 


but that under perfect efficiency it could be 60,000 pounds. 
There is a loss of 10,000 pounds of production. If there 
should be a profit of five cents per pound, another loss 
of $500 a week is sustained, making a total of $2,000 a 
week, continually being lost for. the poor mastery of the 
little seconds of time. Seconds of time not only make days, 
weeks and eternity, but they also mean money in propor- 
tion to their use. 

Now, in regard to grains of cotton, there is an old say 
ing that “little drops of water make the mighty ocean,” 
but we also find that little grains of cotton make up the 
production, and fill our shipping cases profitably or un- 
profitably according to their use. 

There are 7,000 grains of cotton in a pound. Jt makes 
a vast difference as to whether these 7,000 erains of cotton 
make 6,300 grains of yarn or only 5,600 or less grains of 
Of number 100s 
yards of yarn to the pound or 12 yards to the grain. 


yarn or cloth. yarn, there are 84,000 
De- 
dueting the legitimate waste from a pound of cotton, one 
grain of cotton will make around ‘eight yards of 100s 
yarn, more or Jess, according to the quality wanted. So 
the grain is a very important factor in the make-up of 
our manufaeturing problems. 

In our problem there are legitimate and illegitimate 


Upon the difference between the two are 


wastes made. 
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founded expert and successful manufacturers, or incom 


petent and failing ones. Profits or losses depend upon the 
proper use of the grains of cotton, and even the tenths 
of a grain. Our grain seales, upon which our rovings 
are weighed, have their beams graduated to tenths of a 
grain, And the carder or manufacturer who does not take 
into consideration and reeoenize the tenths of the grains 
which his roving may weigh above or below even grains, 
will soon lose his prestige and fall from grace. 

weights. In 


42,000 yards 


Let us. illustrate our problem by larger 
our model mill the average number is 50s or 
of varn-to a pound. There are six yards of yarn to each 
grain. Now let us suppose that our earder has allowed his 
numbers to run too heavy for a whole week, say five per 
cent, which is only one grain more per each 120 yards. 
This is: instead of our 120 yards weighing 20 grains, to 
has produced a roving which makes 


17 .62s 


make the 50s yarn, he 


120 yards weigh 21 grains. This will make yarn 


This loss of one grain to each 120 yards will cause a loss 


of 2,500 pounds of good cotton for the week. 


If the cloth made from the normal production of 50, 
000 pounds in our mill makes 500,000 yards or 10 yards 
per pound, and our carder gives us 52,500 pounds instead 
of 50,000 pounds to put into the same number of yards, 
the week. 


an enormous loss is sustained for 


Let us suppose that this cotton eost 50 cents a pound, 
including the waste and the labor put into it for carding 
up to a certain point, and we will have the big loss of 


$1,250 for the week. If our earder had even made his 
goods only one-tenth of a grain heavier per 120 yards, or 
one-half of one per cent heavier, the loss would still be 
large at $125. 


Grains of 


And yet these things often oceur in prae 


tice. vood cotton wasted otherwise amount te 


the same proportionate losses, 
Regarding square inches of floor space, ete., this refers 
to waste floor space, box space, light space, dimensions 


of machinery and its parts. It makes a vast difference 
as to whether we are doing business upon economical space 


Waste 


same amount of money per square foot that used space will 


or without an extravagant space. space costs the 


cost. But it carries with it an additional code of charges 
Idle floor space is one of the costliest of overhead or fixed 
charges. It costs money to travel over or around vacant 
stretehes of floor space. 

Here, for example, are some of the additional losses 


of idle floor space. Besides the aetual cost of the floor 
space which must be charged up to no production on the 


idle 


production which can be made with less floor space, are 


floor space, and which must be charged up to the 


the following constant charges: idle floor space depreeia 
tion: taxes, insurance and interest; care and maintenance 
of idle floor space; also loitering and rooming space is al 
ways conducive to less efficiency, 

With the 
the most economical state of things is to conduct the manu 
least 


Every square inch of waste space is an extravagance which 


inereased eost of labor, building materials, 


facturing upon. the possible waste of floor space 


must eut into the production profits. 

Even the floor space which is entirely free from parts 
or has the least possible interruptions from posts of any 
kind has a big advantage over a floor space peppered with 


posts. The post, which has covered:a great deal of valu 
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BLEACHERS! 


Call the attention 
of your selling agent 
to your ability to furnish 
"Better Bleached Goods" 
through Peroxide bleaching, 
giving a permanent white 
without weakening, at same cost. 


Those selling: points 
will increase his sales, 
without price cutting. 


We are experts. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW 


able floor space in the past, together with the interferences 
from this menace alone, has caused builders to plan with 
reference to eliminating the post insofar as possible. It 
is now possible to have buildings with a floor space 100 
feet wide and of any length without any posts. These 
new structures are of course confined to the one-story saw 
tooth form of construction. It costs money to travel around 
posts, and to keep them painted. They obstruct the light. 

On the floor space it also makes a vast difference as 
to how all of the operatives and executives travel. There 
is an economical manner of getting over and around one’s 
work. It makes a good deal of difference as to how ob- 
servant a person may be. A great deal of stepping around 
may be avoided by adroit workmanship. 

The remedy for the improper use of seconds of time, 
grains of materials and square inches of floor space is to 
have a highly developed training campaign. It is a matter 
of leading the workers to understand that seconds of time 
wasted means a loss to them and all concerned, that wasted 
erains of materials also means a loss to the worker as 
well as to the mill owner. Buildings must be economically 
built, the machinery must be compactly built and properly 
laid out. Profits and loss differ aceording to the right 
or improper use of the smallest details of the business. 

H. D. Martin (R. I.) 


Pontamine Fast Pink G and Pontamine Fast Blue RL 
are two direct colors on which E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., recently sent out color cards. 
Both are used on cotton yarns. The former is a yellower 
and brighter shade than the Pontamine Fast Pink BL, the 
latter being of a reddish blue shade. 


YORK 


The Design and Manufacture of Fustians. 
(Continued from page 955.) 
all length of 6 feet 7 inches, and a depth, measured from 


front to back, of 4 feet. The necessary driving power is 
delivered to the machine by a strap or belt running on a 
pair of tight and loose pulleys, the latter being mounted in 
the usual way upon one end of the crank shaft. The belt 
is controlled by a fork near the center on a stud attached 
to the end frame, and passed through a hole in the set-on 
handle; the bottom part of the latter is curved to form a 
spring. The whole arrangement is clearly seen in the illus- 
tration. 

The operation of shedding is performed by a Nuttall’s 
patent oscillating treading motion driven through rocking 
levers by an eccentric on the erank shaft. A lithographic 
view of this mechanism, detached from the remainder of 
the loom, appears in Fig. 50. Due to the shedding chains 
being carried on two distinct barrels, a comparatively large 
number of picks (up to 100 or so) ean be arranged for in 
one repeat or unit of the pattern. The tappet levers are 
connected, as already indicated, by cords and leathers to 
the upper and lower jacks and thence to the harnesses. 
The actual throw or stroke of the tappet, in its effect on 
the travel of the harness, can be readily modified by altering 
the positions of the connections; hence the shed may be 
graded from front to back harnesses with the greatest travel 
on the back harness, in order that the warp threads may 
present a constant size of opening in the shed for the pass- 
age of the shuttle. 

The shuttle is controlled by an underpick motion of the 
type driven by a diagonally-placed picking shaft, deriving 
motion from the crank shaft. The form shown in Fig. 61 
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is a modification of the original Yates’ patent. The pick- 
ing shaft is supported in a footstep bush at the bottom, and 
by a picking bracket at the top. The picking bracket 
possesses an inclined slot in which the upper end of the 


shaft is free to move. Near the lower end is a curved finge~ 
over which is placed the picking strap, which has previous- 
ly been threaded through a slotted bracket screwed to the 
picking stick. The necessary foree for the pick is obtained 
by a striker bolted to a wheel on the crank shaft. As the 
erank shaft rotates, the striker comes in contact with a 
projecting lug at the upper end of the picking shaft, and 
causes it to move sharply through a small angle; this mo- 
tion produces the pick through the medium of the curved 
finger, the strap, the picking stick, and the picker. Other 
parts are added to cause the motion to act from each end 
of the loom. alternately; these consist of a shaft driven at 
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‘cams set opposite to each other. 
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half the speed of the crank shaft, and which carries two 
The cams alternately 
lift each. picking stick to the top of the slot in the picking 
bracket and away from the line of motion of the striker. 
Many of the older looms are fitted with scroll picks, but 
these are being steadily replaced by the modern Yates’ 
motion, because of the greater reliability of the latter, and 
their smaller upkeep expenses. 

The beating-up mechanism is of the ordinary single 
beat variety; one complete oscillation of the reed occurs 
in one revolution of the erank shaft. The reed is fast, as a 
loose or fly reed is totally unsuited for weaving heavily- 
picked fabries. 

The lay is supported on substantial swords which rock 
on studs fixed to the gables or side frames. The let-off 
motion is negative in action; the beam-heads or ruffles 
are dragged or braked by chains and weights. The more 
modern looms are fitted with additional parts to facilitate 


the removal of the tension of the warp when the weaver 
finds it necessary to pick back. In one form, Hall’s patent, 
shown in Fig. 52, a leather-lined brake-strap is fixed at one 
end to a snug in the beani supporting bracket, which is 
also leather lined. The other end of the brake-strap passes 
through a hole in the short arm of a lever, below which is 
fitted a compression spring capable of adjustment by means 
of lock nuts on the screwed end of the strap. The short 
lever is pivoted on a shaft to which is fixed a second long 
lever furnished with a handle at its upper end. The long 
lever is passed through a notched bracket bolted to the 
loom framing, and the tension on the warp may be regu- 
lated by adjusting the hand lever in this bracket, and may 
be completely removed when necessary. The mechanism 
obviates any lifting of heavy weights, and is said to be 
suitable for light cloths as well as for heavy ones. 

The take-up motion is on the negative principle, and its 
chief parts are clearly shown at the right hand side of 
Fig. 51. A slotted bracket is attached near the bottom of 
the sword, and receives a rocking motion similar to that 
of the swords. As the lay moves backwards, the bracket 
is raised and lifts the weighted hanger loosely attached 
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to a round pin. This pin is bolted into one end of .a lever 
which carries a set of driving pawls engaged with a ratchet 
wheel. Compounded with the ratchet wheel is a worm 
which gears with a worm-wheel fixed to the take-up roller. 
As the cleth is slackened in front of the reed by the beat- 
ing up of the filling, the weights fall and rotate the take- 


Fie. 54. 


up roller. Immediately they fall far enough, they again 
engage with the slotted bracket and are again raised into 
positive action. 

With reference to auxiliary motions, it should be noted 
that the loom is provided with an ordinary protector mo- 
tion, a side weft fork, and a vibrating back rail. 

Figure 53 is an illustration of a fustian loom similar to 
that already described, but fitted with a 9-wheel positive 


uptake motion. The comparatively large number of wheels 
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is necessary in order to obtain the great number of picks 
per inch usual in this class of fabric. The Wooderoft tap- 
pet for operating the harnesses is shown quite clearly on 
the right of the illustration, immediately behind the flat 
picking stick of the under-pick or lever type. 

Figure 54 is a third loom, similr in most of its features 
to the two looms already discussed, but fitted with both 
negative and positive taking-up motions in order to render 
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it adaptable to the greatest possible range of cloths. It 
will be understood, of course, that while negative motions 
are in certain respects ideal for heavily-slotted fabrics, 
they are not so well adapted for lighter fabries as are the 
positive motions. 

Figure 55 illustrates a modern over-pick. fustian loom 
fitted with automatic wett-replenishing mechanism of the 
shuttle changing type. It may, if desired, be used without 
the automatie apparatus. 

(To be continued.) 


Random Thoughts—But They Have a Kick. 





Do your section men sit on the bench? If they do, you 


probably know where the “kick” should be placed in this 


case, 


Are your overseers on friendly terms? If not, they 
both are to blame, but one of them is more to blame than 


Why not find out which one it is. Somebody 


the other. 
needs a—ves, you guessed if. 




















Mr. Overseer, who is your best section man? Is he 
not the man who is trying his best to learn all he ean 
about the business? I wonder who your superintendent 
thinks is his best overseer. 

If two of your overseers are not 6n good terms or are 
continzally nagging at each other, they are both at fault, 
but one of them is more at fault than the other. Why 
not tell them both that you are going to find out which 
one is more to blame. See what happens. 

Are you running your job like you would if your own 
dollars were invested in the business? What? Don’t 
answer too quickly. Think it over. 

You_just naturally don’t lke that job anyway, you 
have never been able to get the work to run like you know 
it should; the boss will not let you do so-and-so and you 
But the cold facts are that you have not 
There is a 


are “sore.” 
applied yourself to the work as you should. 
man not far from where you are who could see unusual 
opportunities for advancement in the position in which 
you see only hard work and worry. Have an honest-to- 
goodness talk with yourself and see if most of the fault 
is not you instead of the job. Back your ears and go at 
it with the determination to put that job on the map. 
Those are the kind of men who finally land in big jobs. 
No one is beaten until he stops trying. Are you coward 
All right, then, here 


enough to stop? No, certainly not! 


goes, 

Carelessness begets carelessness. When the overseer 
and superintendent are careless everybody is careless, If 
the overseers don’t pick up bobbins the second hands won’t 
—and the section men won’t and right on down the line. 
I only mention bobbins as an illustration, but you know 
what I mean. If you don’t, just try spitting on the floor 
and see if the man you are talking to don’t pull out his 
plug, take a chew and follow your example, and if he 
hasn’t a plug, by george, he’ll ask you for a chew so 
he can spit on the floor like you are doing! 
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THE “UNIVERSAL” ENGINEER 


He is just what we call him, an engineer, a trained expert, 
a man skilled in studying specific: conditions, difficult 
problems, and equally skilled in finding solutions. 

He is not a salesman. Some men sell an article 
without actually proving anything concerning it. The 
“UNIVERSAL” Engineer often sells a winding equip- 
ment to a mill he has studied, but only because he has 
absolutely proved the wisdom of the move. 


Many Knitting Mills are today requesting investigations 
by “UNIVERSAL” Engineers with a view to finding out 


what are the possibilities that exist for them in the re- 


markable 
SUPERCONES 


wound on 


THE “UNIVERSAL” NO. 80 WINDER 


Tell us today that you want to consult 
with a “UNIVERSAL” Engineer. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 


Providence, Leeson) Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Utica. Charlotte, 


New York. BO STON Atlanta. 


DEPOTS AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 

















It may be of interest to outline some of the styles 
which are at present finding their way on to the market 
and which indicate the trend of development of this 
interesting industry. The knitted fabrie is making an 
ever encroaching claim on the trade for oute: gament: 
in addition to its reeognized sphere in the realm of knil- 
ted underwear. 

To illustrate this article some of the prevailing styles 
of stitch have been worked in a coarse gauge yarn on a 
flat knitting machine and are intended to show the basis 
of much of the trade at present being done in outer gar- 
Fig. 1 represents a favorite set out of the needle 
beds to obtain the well-known ribbed or grooved effects 
In this design the back bed of the fat 


ments. 


in the fabrie. 
knitting machine possesses its full complement of needles 
and the front bed has its needles arranged six in knitting 
position and two out of knitting action, this six and two 
arrangement being carried out right across the machine. 

In Fig. 1 the hollows or grooves formed by missing 
every 7th and 8th needle in the front bed is plainly noted 
and a hollow rib portion is made which is a very popular 
feature of the knitted patterns of the present season. 
These grooved patterns have appeared in an infinite va- 
riety of ways; they have been made solid in color and 
well brushed on the raising machine; they have been work- 
ed in all colors of cross or horizontal stripes, where the 
color always appears broken at the crossing of the rib, 
and the ribs have been made further apart so that they 
form the vertical elements of a check design where the 
eross elements are colored horizontal stripes introduced 
into the machine. 

For the latter style of pattern, the width of vertical 
ribbed stripe would be made about twice of that shown 
in the Fig. 1 with the horizontal color stripe introduced 
in a color not too glaring so as to balance the vertical 
element in the pattern. It will be further noted that the 
pattern im Fig..1 has been marked in two sections, A and 
B, the sections A representing the ordinary plain rib 
stitch where the courses on the back and front beds of 
the machine knock-over and discharge their loops in the 
ordinary way at every course on front and back beds. 
In the section B, however, an interesting variation is 
shown because the front bed is arranged to work cardigan, 
that is the loops are only Cischarged at every second 
course. Now this gives rise to a special effect on the face 
beeause where the needles are missing on the front bed 
the tucked thread merely passes over and is not drawn in 
to be knitted, so that across the ridge we have short lengths 
of unknitted thread which gives a special appearance to the 
pattern. 

Should colors be introduced one plain and one color, the 
colored thread can’ be made to show very plainly where 
it erosses the rib portion and gives the appearance of a 
subdued vertical stripe in the pattern which is very 
useful in this class of goods as a novel feature. 

One point in these textures should be specially men- 
tioned and that is where the rib is the ordinary one and 
one, the fabric is much thicker than at the grooved por- 
tion beeause the groove has been made possible by remov- 
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Styles in Knitted Fabrics 


BY WILLIAM 


DAVIS, M. A. 

ing two needles from action in the front bed of the ma 
chine so that the pattern is obtained at the expense of 
the texture. It is only single fabric at the grooves while 
in the one and one rib it is practically double and this 
gives rise to some unevenness in the style, in drawing the 
fingers across, the grooved portion is thin compared with 
the rib stitch portion. 

Figure 2 shows a pattern where the set out of th 
needles is identical with Fig. 1 but where a horizontal 
stripe is introduced along with a style of welting to pro- 
duce a pattern which has been much in demand for the 
outer garment trade during the present season. The 
grooves are produced as before by having two needles 
omitted from the front bed after every six needles, while 
all the needles on the back bed are in knitting position. 
Where the horizontal stripes appear could be made with 
the color only in the plain stripe, where the color would 
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Fig. 1. 
slip somewhat to the back at the grooves and give to the 
pattern or stripe an intermittent effect. 

The actual color pattern at this point is six green alter- 
nating with six white and the following arrangement of 
welting observed: In making a welt, this is performed on 
the basis of the rib stitch by causing all the needles of one 
of the beds to remain inactive whilst those of the opposite 
bed form their stitches as usual. In this process, one 
bed holds its loops whilst the opposite bed knits for sev- 
eral courses and these courses are drawn round into 
curved order, being curled round by the stretched unknit- 
ted loops of the opposite bed. 

In the pattern shown in Fig. 2 the green yarn is streteh- 
ed on the front bed while six courses are being worked on 
the back bed and in the next part of the pattern the white 
courses are being worked on the back bed whilst whit 
stitches are held on the front bed of the machine. This ef 
fect is being used with a number of variations but before 
using it extensively it is desirable to understand the defect 
of this style of pattern. When a welted or roll portion is 
being produced, the stitches on the back bed are accumu- 
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lating while the yarn on the front bed is held on the needles 
until they are brought into action once more. This obvious- 
ly eauses a considerable strain on the stretched loops and a 
weakness is set up which has its influence in the wear of the 
article. The whole strain of wear falls on these lengthened 
stitches and a lack of equilibrium exists. Unless these 
fabries are skillfully constructed it may give great trouble 
in wear for the garment will tend to give way at the 
points where the stretched stitches appear, and in any 
case wearing affects the yarn only at such points which 
may quickly break and get rubbed through. 
these fabries a strong yarn is therefore essential and in 
woolen goods the best types are obtained from the cross 
bred wools of long staple with the yarns folded two-ply 


In setting 


RS 


Fic. 2. 
in stout counts. 

Figure 3 illustrates another style of design on the same 
principle but where the colored yarns are made to hide on 
the back of the texture except at the points where the two 
groove stitches appear, and there is produced a kind of spot 
effect. The set out of the pattern is the same as in Fig. 2, 
namely, a six and two arrangement, that is the one and 
one rib stitch fs continued six stitches in the front and six 
stitches in the back beds when two back stitches come 
together to form the rib. Now in Fig. 3, color is intro- 
duced at the intervals shown as a horizontal stripe but in 
place of its showing solid on the face, it is arranged to 
come in alternately with the ground so that the arrange- 
ment at the spot is one thread of white ground and one 
thread of green stripe for eight threads. The result of 
this is to make the single white courses float over the rib 
groove and show on the face of the pattern in the ground. 
The colored threads show continuously on the back but on 
the face they only appear as shining through where the 
grooved rib portion appears, this taking place in such a 
way as to obscure the color and make it more subdued 
in effect. 

This touch of color, hidden in the groove something 
after the nature of a honeycomb weave in woven goods, has 
a certain attractiveness of its own for outerwear. The 
color shines forth from the center of the cavity and is 
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subdued by the overhanging white threads which run loose- 
ly across the ridge. To produce this effect, two thread 
thread carriers are required, one for the green and one 
for the white and they are led into the machine alternately 
for eight courses of loops. It is clear that this involves 
some trouble and reduction in output, but it should be 
kept in mind that these effects are for the present demand 
only required at certain parts of the garments. It is 
customary to have the ground rib stitch six and two as 
shown with the color effeets only introduced at such 
points as the cuff, the collar, or at the part below the waist 
and it often happens that the pattern is wanted at all 
those places to establish a kind of motive in the garment. 
Thus we may have a series of three rows of colored spots 
about two inches from the bottom of the coat, with four 
inches intervening and another three rows of color. 

It is up to the skilled designer to see that he obtains 
his effect with the minimum expenditure of colored mate- 
rial and the least possible interference of the straightfor- 
ward production on the machines. In Fig. 3 there is no 
welt required and the style will give very good service 
In the 
pattern shown in Fig. 2 the welts cause the fabrie to be 


in wear as the elasticity is the same throughout. 
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Fig. 3. 
drawn distinctly tight at those portions, and with average 
strain they will be inclined to stretch to the breaking point. 
Dealing further with the subjcet of borders on. knitted 
coats, the fabric illustrated.in Fig. 4 gives an attractive 
style which has the merit of being produced on the flat 
The set 


out of the needles is three and one in both back and front 


knitted machine with very small adjustment. 


beds, that is three needles in action and one drawn down 
out of action. In the back bed the empty needle space 
occurs opposite the three needles which are in action in the 
front bed and vice versa, the empty needle space in the 
front bed is arranged centrally opposite the three needles 
which are in action on the back bed. The next point of the 
pattern is that the stitch is in the full cardigan style, on 
the back bed the courses are discharged after every sec- 
ond thread is fed into the machine, and on the front bed 
likewise except that they are arranged at alternate times. 
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The next stage in the pattern construction is the shog or 
sidewise movement the front needle bed. 
This follows after every knit a course to 
right and another to left, shog the back needle bed one 
Knit two courses in this 


ot the back or 
two courses ; 
needle space towards the right. 
position of needles and shog the front needle bed one needle 
space back to the left again so that it is as at the start. 

In the part marked B it will be noted that of the 
three stitches showing on the face the two on the left bear 
unmistakable signs of the sidewise movement of the needles 
in shogging while the third one appears plain. This is 
due to the effect produced on the empty needle space when 


shogging and the empty needle space on the front bed is 
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plainly noted where the rib groove appears after every, 
third face stitch. In examining the parts marked A onl 
the face it will be noted that they are uniformly straight, 
while on turning to the back of the fabrie the face pattern 
is seen. In the part B the pattern on the back is identical 
to A on the face so that this is a reversible effect. This id 
produced very simply in the machine by shogging on the 
“half” course, that is in place of shogging after having 
done one row to the right and back again to the left, 
simply shog the back bed one needle space after working a 
row to the right and shog with the thread on the right which 
throws the effect into that shown in the pattern. 

There can be no doubt a’ to its effectiveness and this 
simple alteration of the pattern ean be introduced at cer- 
tain points of the fabrie where this special alteration is the 
most desired. This occurs at the parts of the garment 
already mentioned, namely, round the bottom skirt, round 
the cuffs or it may be at the waist. In some eases the 
upper portion of the garment is made in the plain straight 
effect and the portion under the waist made entirely in the 
more fancy effect according to the ingenuity of the de- 
signer. This style of texture, in coarse gauge, is much in 
demand for children’s coats where frequent alterations of 
the stitch to give variety are most becoming. These can 
be introduced very well on the principle mentioned and 
experiments on the same lines with the flat knitting machine 
will suggest a wide field for other novelties. 

One axiom may be kept in mind in designing and that 
is to obtain the desired effect with a minimum of alteration 
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in the stitch and never have the design features competing 
with each other in the eye of the observer. If the feature 
has to be an alteration of the stitch, as in Fig. 4, it 
should not be necessary to accompany this by a color 
scheme. Generally speaking, if a distinct alteration in the 
pattern of the stitch is made, this should be sufficient to 
impart the necessary variety. 

Figure 5 gives a design which has been largely used 
in knitted articles as border to otherwise plain grounds. 
The body of the article is in plain stitch and a band after 
the nature of the design shown in Fig. 5 is seamed on to 
the garment near the foot. There is nothing new in the 
style of stitch for it is worked on the flat knitting machine 
provided with a handle which will shog six or eight courses 
each way so that the herringbone effect may be produced. 
The trade has become rather tired of the usual form oi 
herringbone placed as a zig-zag in a vertical direction so 
that the same effect turned round a right angle is being 
employed to impart a look of variety and freshness to thes« 


goods. The pattern is worked in the cardigan or the halt 


Fie. 5. 
cardigan stitch and the various elements are shown by the 
letters A, B and C. 

In A the effect is straight and produced by keeping the 
front and back needle beds in the same relation to each 
other, at B one of the two needle beds, back or front, is 
moved towards the right one needle space at every course 
of loops for five courses when the operation is reversed 
and the needle bed in question is brought back again to 
its former position, one needle space at a time, to the start- 
ing position when the arrangement is again repeated. This 
takes place for two repeats as shown and the fact of its 
being turned round has the element of novelty and produces 
quite a smart effect in the coat to which it is added. 
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quality. 
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F }ROM all indications, evenness of 


stitch is going to be still more import- 





ant in months to come than it has 






been in months past. 
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A piece of the edge of this pattern has been purposely 
retained at the top of Fig. 5 to show the effect of this 
sidewise shogging movement of the machine on the edge 
of the fabrie and it will be noted to be quite vandyked as a 
complete selyage to correspond with the shogging of the 
needle bed. If the extent of the shog be increased to eight 
or ten stitches in either direction the depth of this pointed 
edge will be considerably increased and it ean.then be used 
as a further ornamental feature. 

In the present season the chief demand in many classes 
of articles is to have the edge of the knitted coat in this 
zig-zag fashion to make it appear more ornamental, this 
being done in cheaper goods by cutting the material to this 
shape and seaming it on the top with one of the overlock- 
machines. In the type of design under consideration we 
‘an obtain this style of edge with perfect selvage stitches 
by attaching a band of this shogged style to the garment. 
[It will be noted that in this pattern, grooves or ribbed 
portions are a feature of the style and this is obtained 
by omitting certain needles from the front bed, on turning 
to the back we find that a number of needles are similarly 
omitted from the back bed. 
making the pattern appear more varied and ornamental 


This has the advantage of 


and also it reduces the weight of the goods and the amount 
of material required to obtain the effect. In the front bed 
for this particular design the needles are placed in work 
in the following order: 5 needles in action, 1 needle out, 1 
needle in, and 1 needle ont. 
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When accompanied by a similar arrangement of needles 
in the back bed, with needles put out of work at suitable 
intervals, the resulting texture is rendered considerably 
lighter and the ornamental effect of the pattern enhanced. 
Here again it is clear that there is limitless scope for the 
inventive faculty of the designer for he has the whole nevdi» 
bed to play upon in his experiments and there is no reason 
why he should not hit on patterns which have the merit 
of being distinctly original in their scope and appearance. 
All these effeets are considerably enhanced by having them 
worked in the half-cardigan or full cardigan stitch as al 
ready mentioned, but it should be pointed out that this 
adds to the weight of the material because by tucking 
alternate threads into the stitch, without forcing them to 
intersect, allows of a much greater quantity of yarn being 
inserted into the fabric. This is particularly the ease with 
the full cardigan stitch which increases the weight very 
considerably in a way which reflects itself seriously in the 
cost. Also both those stitches go to a much greater width 
than the ordinary ribbed varieties. This has to be taken 
into account when these stitches are used together on the 
same garment, as it may vary the sizes and dimensions. 
On the other hand, it may prove a most welcome type of 
shaping to a garment which is required to swell out slight- 
ly at certain points as this can be done by altering the 
plain. stitch to cardigan without actually inereasing the 
stitehes in action. 


The Knit Goods Market 


Interest in hosiery for next spring was a development 
£ the knit goods market in September and was productive 
of just a trifle of activity soon after the holiday period. 
But there was continued absence of snap on the part of 
buyers, who seemed to be more intent on sparring for im- 
possible prices than putting their houses in order for 
wholesome trading. This was equally true in relation to 
inderwear, in which necessarily there was some improve 
ment as to winter weights, and sweaters as well. 

With a partial return to work in the bituminous mines 
and settlement of the anthracite strike there came a better 
feeling, and evidence that the railroad shop crafts had 
lost their strike and-the belief that soon transportation 
facilities would be almost fully restored were of course the 
major factors in the more cheerful outlook. The whole 
some effect of all of this was, however, offset to some ex 
tent by the seesawing of cotton following the August 25 
crop condition report. There seems little doubt that had 
there been some assurance of early stability in cotton a 
sharp revival, for a perhaps short spurt, would have been 
witnessed. 

There was apparent a disposition among manufacturers 
to await the announcement of the Taubel-Scott-Kitzmiller 
Company of the time when the company would come on the 
market for spring, and when it came to be noised about 
that September 12 had been designated as the date when 
samples would be shown and prices named there was a 
gradual creeping from cover by a few mills and selling 
agents. But even before that, it transpired, the Hunter 
Manufacturing and Commission Co., selling the Durham 
Hosiery Mills output, had expressed a willingness to ac- 
cept orders for deliveries after January 1. 





J. P. Voorhees, the direct representative of a group 
of important southern mills, was among the early entries 
for spring, while, it is understood, declining no little busi- 
ness for nearby deliveries, one or two of his mills having 
been sold well ahead on several of their leading numbers. 
Charles Chipman’s Sons Company were out before the 
end of the month, offering some lines for deliveries run- 
For the 
present there seems an inclination to proceed very cautious- 


ning into March, and others for January only. 


ly with eotton hosiery, selling farther ahead on silks. In 
fact E. Sutro & Sons Co. have been selling hosiery of 
silk and artificial silk in combination for possibly two 
months. At this writing it appears that by the middle of 
October practically all mills will be taking business for 
1923. 

When samples first came out interest in them was more 
conspicuous among jobbers than was the enthusiasm of 
manufacturers over the prospect of booking orders com- 
mitting them to deliveries four to six months hence. Dis 
tributors had been dragging out an irksome existence so 
long while buying for needs from month to month and 
losing business because they did not have assortments that 
they were eager to so operate in the near future as to 
recover all of the lost ground possible. All want assurance 
they may have goods in distributor commercial quantities 
when they enter upon a year which it is expected will be 
sufficiently fruitful to crowd out memories of the stag- 
nant past. But few are willing to concede to manufac- 
turers such prices as would show an adequate return on in- 
vestment and operating and selling hazard. They would 
feel safe with prices based on say 14 cent cotton, but not 
on fiber when it is commanding 20 to 22 cents. 
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The apathetic manner in which many manutacturers 
approached the 1923 spring business can be ascribed to 
fear of cancellations in the event of a decline in cotton and 
to the knowledge that, should it hold about where it hovered 
during September, many of their deliveries would show 
no profit, at the best, with the possibility of losses, for in 
a rising market buyers would insist on deliveries and re- 
cover for losses sustained if they did not receive them. 

Mills that have not suffered from one or more caneella- 
tions every week for the last six months are few, and, 
while there has been a decline in this repudiating of obli- 
gations, numbers of distributors continue to arrogate to 
themselves the right to recall orders at their convenience, 
leaving mills to suffer whatever loss may accrue from a 
buyer’s exercise of bad judgment. 

A letter of September 5 from a jobber who had been 
rated a reasonably good risk read: “Referring to our 
order of August 27, we find we cannot use the goods, and 
therefore cancel our order.” Had wool and silk advanced 
say five per cent after this jobber placed the order he 
would not have cancelled, and had the mill refused to ship 
because of the increase in cost, he would have been quick 
to demand delivery, under threats of exposure and an 
action at law, if necessary. This may be said to be true 
of every buyer who arbitrarily cancels an order. 

One large establishment which has booked a few orders 
for hosiery for spring is making it clear to buyers that 
under no circumstances will cancellation be tolerated. This 
is set forth in every order, and buyers must affix their 
signatures or procure thése of their superiors. This is 
what every manufacturer ought to put into every order. 
Only a few have the courage to intimate to a buyer the 
desirability of signed orders waiving cancellation privi- 
leges: Several might be mentioned who have not accepted 
a cancellation in the last three years, and these have had 
little or no trouble this year with dodging distributors at- 
tempting to shift their anticipated losses to mills. 

Reports from a group of mills making hosiery for men 
and women, infants and boys and girls present a con- 
vineing portrayal of the alarming extent to which the 
vicious policy has been practiced, and indulged. The 
tabulated reports, covering returns from more than fifty 
mills, show that of the aggregate orders booked in July 
there were cancellations amounting to 5.6 per cent. This 
was not so bad as for the previous five months, and the 
falling off in cancellations is taken as an encouraging 
development. The percentum of cancellation in relation 
to new business was 10 for June, 9 for May, 7 for 
April, 6.5 for March and 8.7 per cent for February. The 
cancellations for the six months were approximately eight 
per cent of the business booked in that period. 

Many of the offenses, of course, were committed for 
escaping liability for wool and sports hosiery. But this 
does not minimize the seriousness of the wanton trampling 
on sellers’ rights under their contracts with distributors. 

A Philadelphia mill in naming prices for spring based 
the figures on cotton at 18 cents when the fiber was scoring 
around 22 for spot, on the New York exchange. It is ap- 
parent that if cotton should settle in the vicinity of Sep- 
tember quotations this mill, unless covered for yarn require- 
ments, would have to look around for means to reduce cost 
of production in order to at least break even. If it go back 
to approximately last year’s market figures the mill, if not 
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covered for yarn, would, of course, be in position to fill 
contracts at a profit, even after a downward revision of its 
current prices. 

The situation with this mill probably is no different 
from that of every other mill selling for spring; and for 
all there is only one absolutely safe course, and that 1s, 


aceept only strictly good accounts, provide against caneel- 


lations and proceed against every buyer arbitrarily sub- 
mitting a cancellation. When mills take such a stand 
jobbers should be strengthened in their resistance of trade 
abuses by retailers, with the result that a restoration of 
confidence on which business ordinarily was transacted 
prior to the war might reasonably be looked for. 

Coincident with the cancellation of wool hosiery con- 
tracts there was a dumping of full fashioned silk goods 
by a number of scared jobbers. They were doubtful of 
the future salability of the shades which they had in stock 
and seemed to feel that there was in sight such a surplus 
of silk hosiery as to bring about a radical drop in value. 
One heuse, a Central West concern, was taking in hosiery 
on terms of net 30 days and selling it at an advance of 
fifteen cents a dozen. Several, which had bought at higher 
prices than those for the line referred to, actually were 
sacrificing as much as one dollar a dozen for a quick turn- 
over. This necessarily caused some confusion among manu- 
facturers, and a general slowing down on production in 
many mills followed. A few suspended operations for a 
week or two, others operating part time or with reduced 
work forces. It was noted that a few mills pursued the 
even tenor of their way, totally ignoring the panic among 
jobbers, the executives of these establishments taking the 
view that with the termination of the major strikes and an 
at least partial revival in industry there would be demand 
sufficient to make stocks a good asset. Toward the end of 
September there was more respect for full fashioned silk 
hosiery, and most mills were adhering to quotations. One, 
which had taken a four weeks’ summer vaeation, found 
orders coming through in encouraging volume when oper- 
ations were resumed. 

Mills selling to the retail trade direct suffered little by 
the slump in full fashioned stockings for ladies. For one 
mil] line selling over the retail counter at two dollars a 
pair there has continued fair call. Another mill is having 
its better business in the more costly lines. 

Direct-to-retailer mills have been holding their own 
against the several mills selling direct to consumers through 
canvassers and by catalog, the jobber mills, however, feel- 
ing keenly the effect of the activities of regiments of can- 
vassers scattered among leading cities in the East and the 
Middle West. The canvassers profited by the assumption 
of a great part of the public that retailers as a class have 
been exacting exorbitant prices. Another factor. in the 
success of their operations was the secant stocks in retail 
stores, many a shopper being unable to locate sizes in the 
shades desired. 

Retailers blamed jobbers for lateness of deliveries. The 
fact is, the retailers were buying from hand to mouth, de- 
pending on salesmanship to foist on the average shopper 
something she did not come in to buy. The canvasser 
carried to the door samples of practically every number 
in hosiery appealing to the lady of the house and the female 
members of the household in general, and they also were 
supplied with samples for the men folk. The work of the 
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varefully trained canvassers was simplified by conditions 
in most retail stores and more than one concern selling 
to retailers has felt the effect of house-to-house merchan- 
lising. 

Some manufacturers would like to put a stop to the 
ictivities of the direct-to-consumer sellers, and allege that 
their advertisements and some of their practices are de- 
ceptive. But there has been no concerted action in that 
direetion, because, for one reason, not a few mills are sup- 
plying hosiery to the direct-to-consumer establishments, 
and these have been kept running to capacity, while many 
others, depending on jobbers for an outlet, have been 
turning out as little as 30 per cent of capacity production. 

The canvassers have been selling three pairs of ladies’ 
seamless mock fashion silk stockings, neatly tucked away 
in an attractive paper box, for five dollars, collecting from 
the buyers one dollar for every box ordered. This is 
issumed to be the canvasser’s commission. The stockings 
ire sent via parcel post c.o.d., direct to the buyer, who 
hands over to the postman four dollars per box. Recently 
it was brought out that had the ladies gone to some com- 
munity retailer they might have bought for from $1.25 to 
$1.50 a pair the identical stockings for which they paid 
sanvassers $1.662,4. 

As showing the readiness of the ladies to “fall” for the 
persuasiveness of the polite canvassers, the wives of at 
least two important manufacturers of silk hosiery bought 
from the door-to-door salesmen. 

Dealers generally continue skeptical of wool hosiery for 
ladies, and there are radically opposite views as to the 
outlook for this class of stocking, all due to the uncertainty 
as to the extent to which the longer skirt will be worn. Thus 
far it has not made enough headway to afford opportunity 
Street observation would seem 
to indicate that the masses of femininity will continue to 


for casting the horoscope. 


patronize the short skirt, because it is more sanitary and 
also for the reason it conforms to the injunetion, “Don’t 
hide your light under a bushel.” Wool stockings are a 
companion piece of the short skirt, and will not be dis 
earded when the moderately long is worn, for, it is held, 
they have proved so satisfactory, from the standpoint of 
comfort in severe weather, that their devotees of last winter 
will be slow to substitute other kinds for street wear next 
winter. 

If wool hosiery prove as popular with the advent of 
cold weather as it was last winter, mills which have had 
cancellations thrust upon them will have little to worry 
over and many a buyer will come back shamed-faced for 
that which his house rejected. 

Low end cotton hosiery has been in better call for some 
weeks, with buyers showing keen interest in deliveries but 
persistently antagonizing prices which mills should have. 
A commission house quite recently authorized the state- 
ment it would pay cash in ten days for desirable 176 needle 
half hose. This should appeal to some of the mills in the 
South. 

As indicating the absurdity of some of the resistance to 
mill prices, buyers are objecting seriously to paying $1.90 
a dozen for boys’ 3-pound ribbed stockings. This is an 
advance of only five cents from thé quotations for some 
months, which the trade has been paying. Based on aver- 
age sizes of the stocking, the increased yarn cost is 1214 
eents a dozen as a minimum. The manufacturer is will- 
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ing to absorb 714 cents of this, and asks that five cents be 


The 
reasonable buyer will affect to believe there is no justifica- 


taken care of as between jobber and retailer. un- 
tion for the rise, although he knows as well as does the 
manufacturer that yarn is all of five cents a pound higher 
than when recent low prices were named 

R. N. Lotspeich, Mills, Knoxville, and 
John M. Berry, Hosiery Mills, in 


Rome, Georgia, were recent visitors to the New York knit 


Appalachian 
Rome and Cherokee 
goods primary market, Mr. Berry doubtless devoting his 
time to looking over the situation preliminary to announe- 
ing higher prices for deliveries running into the early part 
of next year. Mr. Berry is quite enthusiastic over the out- 
both the Rome 
Cherokee Mills have orders for the next three months’ pro- 


look for carded hosiery and says and 


duction. To date this year, Mr. Berry says, the mills have 
made and sold 15 per cent more hosiery than in the cor- 
responding period of 1921. 

The executive of an important cotton ribbed under- 
wear mill, making men’s goods exclusively, who also came 
up from the South for a market survey, says he feels that 
the country is approaching a period of the greatest busi- 
ness activities in several years. Asked for his reasons for 
his enthusiasm in this view, he said, referring more specifi 
cally to knit goods: “We have had low production for 
almost two and one-half years, during which period sur- 
plus stocks have been liquidated; supplies in homes must 
be replenished, since they have been practically depleted by 
the practice of the most rigid economy, and as the prices 
of manufactured goods are lower, in relation to raw ma- 
terial and labor cost, than in a very long time, I look for 
substantial stocking up. Whereas, prior to the war, cotton 
fluctuated within a range from, say, ten to fifteen cents, 
I believe that for this year and next, at least, the range 
is likely to be between fifteen and twenty-five cents.” 

Not a few hosiery and underwear manufacturers who 
contend they cannot obtain living prices from jobbers as- 
Wheth 


er the allegation is or is not well founded, it leaves the 


sert spinners are asking too much for cotton yarn. 


inference that the complaining manufacturers are more 
pliamt in the hands of jobbers than are spinners in their 
transactions with mills making knitted goods. Spinners 
may or may not be getting value for yarn, but they are 
getting better prices relatively than are some of the con- 
sumers of yarn, and to the latter the suggestion might be 
offered, “Study the ways of the spinner. 
profit, you can. 


If he ean get a 
Since the spinner can sell to you yarn 
under signed contract invoice, payable on the 10th of the 
following month, it is not necessary that you grant to 
jobbers terms longer than 30 days.” 

A Philadelphia mill is quoting $2.65 a.dozen for a 
standard line of mercerized stockings which, made to this 
mill’s specifications, actually cost $2.69, and buyers con- 
Yet a 
retail store on lower Broadway, New York, was taking 
down a profit of 130 per cent on men’s ribbed stockings 
of the golf type. The Philadelphia mill is operating but 
two days a week, under arrangement with the operatives, 
and is having difficulty in marketing its product, cut by 
one-third, at less than mill cost. The operatives in this 
instance had accepted a wage reduction of 15 per cent, 
that they might be kept steadily employed on a basis that 
might make possible a price at which the product could be 


tend the price is more than the trade will stand. 
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moved. As the mill was running 54% days a week they 
assumed business had picked up and that there was no 
warrant for the reduction. They were on the verge of 
walking out, when the management submitted the proposal 
that they either continue at the cut or work two days a 
week at the former scale. They conferred and came back 
with their acceptance of regular pay for two days a week 
and idleness for 314 days, thus voluntarily reducing their 
weekly compensation by an average of $7.90. This is 
typical of the attitude of Philadelphia hosiery mill labor. 

Mills might be doing more business in infants’ socks 
if they could reduce the labor cost or reduce overhead 
through greater efficiency and more hours of work per 
week. Full fashioned knitters, strongly organized in Phil- 
adelphia, are drawing anywhere from $75 to more than 
$100 a week, depending on the skill and aptitude of the 
knitter and his willingness to put in full days. In some 
of the seamless mills in interior Pennsylvania knitters are 
averaging from $15 to $18 a week, in contrast with $7 
a day for common labor in coal mines not far distant from 
the mills. Deflation is yet to come in the wages being paid 
for some classes of work; it has gone the limit in hosiery, 
and coal and yarns commanding higher prices from month 
to month. 

There has been disappointment all around over the in- 
fants’ socks business that is coming through. Some job- 
bers have bought none; many have bought moderately. One 
difficulty has been the instability of prices, which were 
reduced by one or two mills soon after the opening when 
it was found distributors were not operating as freely 
as was expected of them. So soon as one mill showed a 
willingness to sell under the opening there was a general 
scramble among others to meet the cut. Buyers who had 
come to market went away confused, resolved to defer 
commitments so long as possible, or until manufacturers 
established prices on which to operate with safety. 

In view of the experienees of the last three years it 
seems amazing that manufacturers have not mended their 
ways in the matter of yielding to terms set up by buyers, 
even in an admittedly buyers’ market. This pampering 
of buyers is not hastening the day of profitable business. 

There is reported a strong demand for mercerized hos- 
iery at very low prices, and it is stated a concern putting 
out a line of all mercerized double sole half hose is getting 
considerable business at $1.90 a dozen. It would appear 
that, on some lines of goods, prices which mills are receiv- 
ing might be made to show a profit (instead of a loss) if 
some distributors were less determined to adhere to their 
war-time per cent of profit. For example, one jobber is 
reported insisting he will not pay more than $1.65 a dozen 
for a line of hosiery which he proposes, he says, to sell 
to the retail trade at $2.15, taking down 30 per cent, and 
admitting that some of his competitors are paying more 
and operating on a profit of 1214 per cent. 

Underwear mills selling direct to retailers came out 
during September with their prices for spring, and before 
the end of the month their salesmen were on the road in a 
campaign devoted mainly to preliminary raissionary work, 
during which it was developed that an improved sentiment 
pervades the retail trade. Buying at the start was in very 
light volume, of course, but there was every reason for be- 
lieving that well before November the dealers would be 
placing substantial orders for spring. There came good 
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reports from the South, West and Middle West, but 
pathetic stories were told by some of the retailers in New 
England, where cotton mill workers have been on strike 
for a half year. 

Dealers in the anthracite coal belt were in a receptive 
mood even in advance of the strike settlement. There had 
been a practice of economy to the bone in the family of 
every miner out of employment since the first of April, 
and the time was approaching when replenishment would 
be imperative. Now that the men who work underground 
are to receive the highest wage ever paid for mining coal, 
there is no doubt among the merehants supplying their 
wants that store stocks will have to be rebuilt and more 
goods put in stock than the average retailer has been earry- 
ing during the last two years. “We've had about six 
months normal business in two years,” said one retailer. 
“From the way things look we are due for about a year’s 
business in the next six months.” 

With the retailer mills offering underwear for spring, 
jobbers will be forced to come into the market for early 
samples, lest more of their trade drift to the retailer mill, 
As matters stand, these mills may be showmg samples 
and booking business before the salesmen for some jobbers 
start on the road. Competition between jobbers and manu- 
facturers selling direct never was keener, and it should 
operate to the advantage of both classes of manufacturers, 
for it is common knowledge that merchandising has been 
held up by the apathy which has prevailed in the primary 
market while buyers were resisting prices and mills had 
little encouragement for keeping their trade emissaries 
on the move; that more goods would have been sold had 
they been pushed and less attention given to stories of the 
public being on a price strike. 

While a number of jobbers have placed no spring under- 
wear business, a few mills are sold well up into the next 
year. These have more orders for men’s garments on their 
books than were taken last year to September. July and 
August showed gains over the corresponding months of 
last year for some of the retailer mills, and one feels as- 
sured its volume of light weight business this year, meas- 
ured in terms of dollars, will be 30 per cent better than 
for 1921, and that, expressed in dozens, this year’s gain 
in heavy weights will be all of 25 per cent. This mill still 
is booking considerable initial heavy weight business— 
orders which ordinarily are placed in June and July com- 
ing through in September. Salesmen making their final 
tour of the larger cities where the lines have been estab- 
lished are meeting with unexpected response from retail- 
ers. Initial orders booked in Baltimore in two days ag- 
gregated $12,000, and in another city something over $9,- 
000, these in addition- to a number of repeats. 

A Central West mill selling to jobbers completed book- 
ing initial orders a few weeks ago, but is receiving many 
duplicates, and the same mill is closing a bumper season 
in men’s light weights. A southern mill distributing 
through jobbers and making men’s suits and separate 
garments was booking during September orders for an 
average of about 10 cases a day, initial, the repeat orders 
amounting to very much more. One mill in the South, 
which some time ago brought out a men’s union suit some- 
what lighter in weight than has been common, is booking 
business ahead of production, and the boast is made that 
it could have operated twice as much machinery for a 
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period of three months beginning with June and disposed 
of every dozen. The suit goes to jobbers at a price making 
it available to the public at $1.50, at a fair margin of profit 
to jobber and retailer. 

Fleeced underwear has been in better call since the end 
of August, and one mill, with which it was a question 
whether a shutting down on production for a time would 
not have been justified, now has assurance of a volume of 
business equalling that of last year. The mill prices have 
not been changed from the opening figures. Another oper- 
ator in fleeced underwear advanced 17-pound suits 50 cents 
a dozen and boys’ 25 cents, for assortments to order. . The 
original prices were retained for packed goods, that is, lots 
in cases for immediate delivery. 
the packed lots. 


Most buyers preferred 


Heavy weight underwear has been bringing manufae- 
turers entirely too little money. Take a 16-pound combi- 
nation selling to jobbers at $10.50 a dozen, for example, ii 
should be apparent that if the mill gets a new dollar for 
an old one it is doing well. Allowing for waste, a dozen 
suits will consume at least 17 pounds of cotton, at 22 cents, 
$3.74. The cotton must be converted into yarn, the yarn 
knitted into fabric and the fabric eut and sewn; buttons 
and tape provided, to say nothing of cartons and shipping 
cases and cost of selling, and keeping in mind taxes, in- 
surance, interest on capital investment and the usual busi 
ness hazard. All of that has to be provided for out of 
about $6.36, for the mill pays freight to destination and 
allows a trade discount. 
pay the mill $11 a dozen. 


And buyers insist they could not 


Winter underwear was priced too low at the opening. 
It would have been easier to sell at 50 cents a dozen more 
than it has been to advance prices to cover only a fraction 
of the increased cost. Some manufacturers believe it better 
to wait until buyers are steady to operate at proper prices 
than undertake to hasten buying by sacrificing profits, and 
this would seem logical. 

The retort of a southern manufacturer when, several 
weeks ago, a buyer warned of the futility, as he put it, 
of undertaking to sell goods for next spring at the then 
prevailing prices, carried a thought that never may have 
entered distributors’ heads. “How ean you expect to buy 
at present prices, with cotton moved up all of eight cents, 
coal five to six dollars a ton higher than when today’s 
prices were made; no reduction in wages and increased 
overhead because buyers caused curtailment at mills?” 

“Reduce the manufacturing overhead,’ the buyer re- 
plied. 

“See here,” ejaculated the perturbed manufacturer, 
“you still get your wartime per centum of profit, don’t 
you? And have you given.up all of your extravagant 
habits acquired when you could sell goods faster than you 
could get them? Suppose you reduce your overhead and 
eut your profits as much as you seem to expect us to cut 
ours.” There was no sale, but the manufacturer felt better 
after getting off his chest something that had been troub- 
ling him for some time. 

Business in spring underwear for men showed some im- 
provement toward the latter end of September in mills 
selling to jobbers. But some few buyers still insist they 
will be able later to buy as advantageously as now, and are 
waiting for what to most interests would be the unexpect- 
ed. That buyers are taking a more hopeful view, however, 
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is evidenced in the heavier buying of ladies underwear, 
Mills mak 
satisfaector. 


which for several months was barely moving. 
ing 14 eut garments report approximately 
business. There still is a lagging in the cheaper classes of 
suits and vests, and a number of the interior Pennsylvania 
mills which were closed down on the first of July still are 
idle. Several have resumed operations, but are booking 
no volume business. 

It appears that considerable stocks of light weigh 
cheap vests had accumulated among mills, and there i 
the certainty much of the surplus is available for next year 
Jobbers throughout the exrrent season bought far less tha: 
was expected of them, and not a few mills had made some 
what unfortunate During th: 
period of dullness, with most of the up-state Pennsylvani: 
mills not getting enough business to warrant them contin 


commitments for yarns. 


uing to operate, a half-dozen or mills were 
the of the 
classes of goods of which there was at the time a surplus. 


more new 


established, practically all for manufacture 


According to several estimates by manufacturers and 


commission men, the sweater industry will close the yea 


with 25 per cent less business than last year. At no time 
has there been spirited buying for winter, except as to 

few light weight novelties. Recently staples for fall wer 
attracting a bit more attention, and while the volume ot 
business as a whole has been light there are instances of 
mills being sold to the middle of October of their mor 
popular numbers, and now, with dealers pushing for d 

liveries, some orders must be deelined. 


There is prospect that if winter set in early and seve: 


weether prevail, there will be a scarcity of sweaters anv 
heavy weight underwear when and as wanted. 
The Yarn Market. 
Frequent and enduring increases in raw cotton rates 


during the past month produced a strengthening effect 
upon prices in the Philadelphia cotton yarn market gen 
erally. While the quotations on the yarn could not be con 
sidered as resting on a parity with the rates of the staple, 
still”in many instances the former were lifted throughout 
the month to a noticeable degree due to the pressure of 
better cotton prices at the mills. 

Business continued on the same spotty basis that has 
marked this market for months past. In the latter part 
of August, some “hurry-up” requests from buyers were r 
ceived, asking for prompt shipments on orders placed, and 
these were taken by some as an indication, perhaps, that 
the consumers were beginning to show evidence of thi 
bareness of their shelves, and an optimistic feeling resulted 
among some dealers because of this. On the other hand, 
it was pointed out by other factors, this uneasiness was 
caused by apprehension of a congestion of shipping facil 
ities resulting from the rail strike, and an impression on the 
part of the purchasers formed from the propaganda going 
out concerning the poor condition of transportation equip- 
ment due to the walkout of the railroad shopmen. At any 
rate those consumers requesting prompt shipment on goods 
ordered were not in the majority, as contrasted with thos 
who continued to assume the attitude of disregard, or so 
it seemed, for’even the existence of a market through which 
spinners endeavor to distribute the product of their plants. 
Furthermore, the expressed anxiety over the railroad situa 
tion on the part of weavers was nothing to write hom: 
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about. Perhaps they felt that any tie-up which would 
preclude the delivery of any yarns they might purchase, 
would likewise work toward holding up deliveries of their 
own goods. 

A divergence of opinion was manifest among yarn fae- 
The general attitude of dealers as a group, 
This was 


tors, as usual. 
however, seemed to be not to play just at present. 
explained as being caused by a feeling that cotton prices 
during the coming two months were to be too conjectural 
for anyone to take any definite action as yet. On the one 
hand the fact of an obviousness of a short crop that would 
send cotton and, in consequence, yarns, further along to- 
ward what the spinners have been declaring are “replace- 
ment Then in argument are those who 
point to the experience of 1921’s fall, when cotton prices 
tumbled a matter of five cents in a very short time after 
hanging around the peak for quite a while. 

On what business done—and some business 
transacted during the month—very little interest was man- 
ifested on the part of the knitters. On individual counts 
scattered throughout the list, however, quite a few sales 
were made, and still better business was predicted. Several 
nice orders were reported on yarns for insulating pur- 
The tremendous boom in building activity over the 


costs.” counter 


was was 


poses. 
country was said to have been responsible for an increased 
demand coming in for yarns for use in electrical wiring, 
floor coverings, window hangings, ete. Here, in fact, the 
market is going to see premium prices for prompt de- 
liveries in the future—this concession being made gener- 
ally. One dealer claimed such a condition had already 
arrived, stating that he was securing as much as 41 cents 
for two-ply 24s and 46 cents for two-ply 30s carded skeins, 
while other sellers say that they can secure business only 
with rates two and three cents under these quotations. 

In point of fact, this case but illustrates the irregular- 
ity of opinion, business, prices and demand that is ap- 
Some dealers are reported as doing 
good business on counts that adhere to the stocks of others 
with tenacity. And vice versa. Some of them say collee- 
tions are bad, with others things are coming along all right. 
Knitting yarns are dull with some houses, while others are 
finding better demand for underwear yarns lately. 

On the whole, however, conditions were generally agreed 
to be approaching a point where business must come in a 
volume sufficient to make opinion more equable. During 
the month yarns as a whole rose to a level a few cents high- 
er that that on which they began the period. As the year 
wanes more definite information will be forthcoming con- 
cerning cotton, and dealers may act accordingly. Whatever 
shutdown is caused in the yarn mills by the searcity of fuel 
is declared by some to be a silver lining in the way of re- 


parent in the market. 


ducing stocks on tap. » 
Following are quotations on the Philadelphia market 


for September 17th: 


Single Skeius, 
4s to 8s ° 35 } 10s. 
Aes «i 36% } J4s.. 
lés . ..B88% 20s 
24s >a ..--40% | 26s 
q 44% | 
Single Warps. 
.. B5% 10s 
Fy i 14s 
.389 20s 
.42% 30s 
| @60 
’ ‘Garpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
Ss and 9s 3-4 slack 
8s 3-4 tinged tubes 
8-3-4 hard white warp-twist 
8-3-4 hard twist waste 
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Two-Ply Skeins. 
é | 10s. 
| 14s.. 
20s... 
.. 40% @41 26s. . 
- 44% 40s. 
Two-Ply Warps. 
. B5% 10s.. 
387% | 14s 
.. 38% 20s. 
ot @42 | 26s. 


= 


Anon 


@ 60 
Two-Ply “Combed Peeler Skeins and a 

oe Pie ee ee 50 @52 | ee : Yo 

By Re 5 ho dhe eka @62% 

70 @75 / 50s... @85 

@95 | @$1.05 





Pee .$1.02% 
.$1. 15 | 
Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
34 Se se ad 2 
14s.... 
18s.. 


eee 22s.. x ‘ 
x | 26s.. Ug @ae 
44% @46% “ea -57 @59 


corded 44% @46% 


double 
40% @41% 


tying-in 
ate Spun Carded Yarn. 
m) 12s. z tach nnn > ee 
16s. -41 
ee eee 
| BOR. o.4 ‘ 
@50 | 40s. 
Mule ) Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
; .49 re, a 
ohh 16s... 
..54 | - $00... 
oS 26s 
..66 30s 
tiene 88s 
..88 @86 


@47 
@61 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


Two new hosiery mills have been organized at Burling- 
ton, N. C. The Victory Hosiery Mills, with a capital of 
$100,000, will operate a plant in the building formerly oe- 
eupied by the Southern Hosiery Mills. R. H. Whitehead 
is president; R. A. Coble, vice-president; and L. C. Chris- 
men, secretary-treasurer. The other mill is the Burling- 
ton Mill, Ine., which has an authorized capital of $100,000. 
The officers are R. H. Whitehead, president; F. A. Walker, 
vice-president; and C. A. Walker, secretary-treasurer. They 
will oceupy the building formerly used by the Goodman 
Hosiery Mills. 

The Liberty Knitting Mills, Roanoke, Va., is planning 
the establishment of a hosiery mill and are purchasing 
equipment for that purpose. 

The Browning: Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., are 
planning for the installation of some new equipment. 

Josephine Knitting Mills, Cherryville, N. C., are placing 
material on the ground preparatory to the erection of a 
new mill. 

The Interwoven Mills, Inc., Martinsburg, W. Va., plan 
to have their new mill addition at Hagerstown, Md., ready 
for machinery installation in the near future. 

Chester Knitting Co., Belleville, Ill., have begun opera- 
tions in their new mill. They manufacture women’s and 
children’s hosiery. 


P. G. Merrow Goes Abroad. 


P. G. Merrow, secretary and treasurer of the Merrow 
Machine Company, Hartford, Conn., recently sailed for an 
extended trip abroad, during which he expects to visit the 
connections of his concern throughout the United Kingdom 
and the continent. Mr. Merrow’s trip, it is stated, is 
prompted by the increasing demand for the Merrow type of 
machines throughout the world, and he is embracing the 
opportunity to study conditions existing in the foreign 
markets. 
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A Reporting Service for Knitters. 

A service publication for knit goods man..facturers and 
other divisions of the textile industry, to be known as “Knit- 
wear and Yarn” and to be conducted under the manage- 
ment of R. L. P. Reifsneider, has been begun by the Na- 
tional Textile Trades Association, 831 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This will be issued each Monday, the 
first issue appearing September 18. 

As a part of its service, this new reporting service will 
specialize in the collection of past due accounts for its 
subseribers; continued and persistent antagonism to arbi- 
trary cancellation and other forms of trade abuse; and 
wonfidential reports, at frequent imtervals, of credit show- 





R L. P. Remsnewer. 


ings as established by duly and properly authenticated re- 
ports of delinqueney and cancellation. The service will be 
at the disposal of the jobbers to the same extent that it is 
pledged to manufacturers and the yarn trade, and, it is 
announeed, will be conducted on the broad theory that the 
rights of buyers are to be protected in degree as sellers 
stand upon their rights under an order or contract. In 
matters pertaining to the relations between employer and 
employee, Knitwear and Yarn will adhere to and, so far 
as it may be able, promote the proposal that no man or 
set of men is or shall be privileged to deny to any man the 
right to produce that which he may legitimately consume. 
Mr. Reifsneider, who, as secretary and general manager 
of the National Textile Trades Association, will conduet this 
service publication, was for almost seven years actively en- 
gaged in much of the work of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, his connection with 
that organization ceasing on August 31st, by understanding 
mutually arrived at. 
Bulletin until December, 1921, when that publication was 
diseontinued, and projected and conducted the Special News 


He was editor of the Knit Goods 
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Letter from 1917 until August, 1922. 
of his connection with the National Association, Mr. Reif 


During five years 


sneider was in charge of the Association’s collection depart- 
ment, and those who used that department are the better 
judges as to whether the service was performed to their 
satisfaction. Mr. Reifsneider will apply his experience in 
adjusting controversies to the collection and adjustment de 
partment of the National Textile Trades Association. 

Burkart-Sehier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
been organized to deal in heavy and textile chemicals, and 
the personnel of the organization includes men with con 
siderable experience in this line of work. The company 
was organized by A. C. Burkart, C. A. Schier and William 
Bentel, all three formerly having been connected with the 
Grasselli Chemical Co., at Cincinnati. Mr. Bentel in the 
capacity of warehouse foreman for 18 years; Mr. Schier as 
cashier and assistant manager for 16 years and Mr. Burk 
art as chemical salesman in Tennessee for 14 years, two of 
which were spent as resident representative at Chatta 
nooga of the dyestuff department of the Grasselli Chemical 
Co., selling and demonstrating dyes. Mr. Burkart is presi 
dent and general manager of the new organization; Mr. 
Schier is treasurer and Mr. Bentel seeretary. J. A. Huff, 
superintendent and seeretary of the Rockwood (Tenn.) 
Mills, is vice-president. 

The new company has a warehouse conveniently located 
within four blocks of every freight depot in Chattanooga, 
offering facility for prompt shipment, and stores of tex 
tile chemicals are carried on hand. The stockholders of the 
company are the forr officers named, together with F. A, 
Carter, president of the American Textile Woolen Mills, 
at Sweetwater, Tenn. The company was originally or- 
ganized with $50,000 capital, which was later increased 
to $100,000. Acids will be brought to Chattanooga in tank 
ears, other chemicals in ecarlots, and distributed from that 


point. 





A Twister Frame GUARD. 


Courtesy National Safety Council. 
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Chlorides in Warp Sizing. 


BY HOWARD FILE, CHEMIST. 


Lhe damage done to cloth in the finishing process due 
to the presence of certain chloride compounds in warp 
sizing mixtures is generally well understood. There have 
been a number of articles on this subject published, and 
texts on finishing and sizing have given much space to it. 
But damages of this nature still oeeur more or less fre- 
quently. 

That such cases oceur brings out the fact that there 
are some mill operators who are not familiar with the 
action of these chlorides in the finishing process, or on 
the other hand are not familiar with sizing materials they 
are using. : 

The chlorides most frequently used in sizing prepara- 
tions are magnesium, zine and calcium chlorides. They are 
the product of the combination of the metals magnesium, 
The 


reason that they cause trouble is because of the fact that 


zine and calcium with chlorine or hydrochloric acid. 


they decompose easily under the influence of moisture and 
heat. The magnesium and zine chlorides break down much 
more readily than does the calcium and it is these two that 
In fact it is doubtful if eal- 
cium ehloride would give trouble, except under extreme 


eause most of the trouble. 


conditions, if it did not contain magnesium chloride as an 
impurity. However, all three of these compounds do break 
down under the influence of heat and water or steam, and 
the chlorine or hydrochloric acid liberated by this decom- 
position will attack the cotton and tender it. The amount 
of damage will inerease with the degree of heat and the 
amount of chlorides present. 

Magnesium and calcium chlorides are used in size prep- 
arations because of their affinity for water, and their pres- 
ence helps the cotton yarn to take up the moisture natural 
to it that has been driven off by the heat of the slasher 
drums. Zine chloride also has this property of taking 
up moisture, but is generally used because of its antiseptic 
value in preventing moulds or mildew. These chlorides 
would not decompose so easily if it were not for the pres 
ence of the moisture they take up. We do not often find 
more than two per cent of zine chlorides in sizing prepara- 
tions, but the magnesium and ealcium chlorides may be 
present in any amount between five and fifteen per cent. 
Calcium chloride is used more often than magnesium chlo- 
ride and is the least harmful of the three. It is sometimes 
used in a preparation with magnesium sulphate in which 
ease there is.some magnesium chloride formed from the in- 
teraction of the sulphate and chloride. 

Another source of magnesium and ‘calcium chlorides is 
from a gum used in sizing made from starch and the two 
chlorides just mentioned. This gum does not intermix with 
the size so easily and there is a possibility of the chlorides 
getting on the warp in spots of concentrated form. This 
would cause serious trouble at these spots or pockets. 


The damage takes place during the singeing of the cloth 
in the finishing process, and it may be aggravated by the 
degree of heat attained in passing the cloth through the 
flame or over the hot plate at too slow a rate of speed. It 
may also-take place when running the cloth through a hot 
calender. 

The damage may be apparent as the goods are singed 
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or it may not show the effects until the cloth goes over the 
sur cher. The fact that in some cases the warp sized with 
magnesium chloride was destroyed while the filling was 
left intact goes to prove that such damage does take place. 
There have also been cases where the amount of acid libera- 
ted was sufficient to destroy both warp and filling. 


It has been suggested that the trouble was due to the 
fact that the chloride was not properly mixed in the size 
preparations, and was placed on the warp in concentrated 
pockets. But these chlorides are very soluble in water 
and would be thoroughly mixed in the sizing preparation 
after it has been boiled as is customary. However, such 
may be the ease where chloride gums have been used, for 
they are not so easily mixed into the size. 

It is true that the presence of chlorides is not detri 
mental in all sizing, and when properly used they may 
It is only where the goods are to be 
They can be 


be very beneficial. 
singed and bleached that they are dangerous. 
used to advantage in sizing when the goods are complete 


after weaving and no further processing is necessary. 
However, where the goods are to be subjected to a singe 
ing and bleaching process magnesium and zine chlorides 
should not be present, and if calcium chloride is used at 
all, greatest care should be taken.—The Staley Journal 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” is the title ot 
practical book by William C. Dobson, B. E., which has just 
been published. The author explains that the volume is 
written to deal with those phases of dyeing which constitute 
the day’s work of the average mill dyer, and subjects and 
difficulties which daily confront the practical man in the 
dyehouse are discussed. The material in the book includes 
diseussion of hosiery, faw stock and piece goods dyeing 
and bleaching, discussing the machinery and processes used, 
direct dyeing and beam dyeing, and other subjects relative 
to dyeing and finishing, such as water, soap, bleaching 
troubles, unlevel dyeing and redyeing, and laboratory work 
in the dyehouse. The book contains 128 pages, and is 
bound in a serviceable black cover. The price is $1.50 per 
copy and the publishers are the Clark Publishing Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


A large industrial establishment recently reported that 
95 to 100 per cent of its employees had diseased gums or 
defective teeth and that approximately 100 per cent avail- 
ed themselves of dental treatment. It is estimated that 
the work, if done outside, would have cost the workers 
About one-fourth of the opera- 
The lost time saved in the 


approximately $27,229. 
tions ~were 
emergency 
amount to 
each emergency treatment, of which there were 6,010, rep- 
resented a saving of four hours each to the man and to 
the company. This saving to the man alone, figuring the 
average at 75 cents an hour, would amount to $18,030.75, 
making a total saving to the men of $45,260.50. Assum- 
that each hour lost was worth in production to the com- 
pany 50 cents, the saving would amount to $12,020.50 
Lost time due to sickness also has been greatly reduced 
by dental treatments—Review of Industry. 


emergency cases. 
work alone, the company estimates, would 


about four hours per ease. In other words 


Never mind the business outlook. Be on the lookout 


for business. 
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DIRECT 
COTTON COLORS 


COB AG SSBO~ 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CoO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


ANILINE DYES FOR | 
ALL TRADES —| I Zycos Saree 


Correct temperature contro] dur- 
ing the cooking, application and 
drying of the size increases the 
strength of the yarn without an 
appreciable increase in the weight. 


Tycos Instruments 


We carry a complete | ie: poabienar te the 
Textile Industry just 


line at all Branches as easily. 


For samples and prices apply | 2 CA 
into detail. 

at any of our offices. go into deta 
823 


| SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS | Taylor Instrument Companies 


INCORPORATED Rochester.NY. TG. 

238-240 Water St. ‘36 Purchase St. a oem ceprcaremstnrmrrore 
NEW YORK 2 So. Front St. BOSTON 
175 Market St. PHJLADELPHIA Commercial Bank Bidg. 
PATERSON CHARLOTTE, N. H 


\; 
§)  GUDDOGEOOGSOOGURORAORNRORAOREOUEDODEOUEEOODOEEROGEEOOEROURECDOCORNOROOEEOS 
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A textile mill that 


can effect economies inf; 


Further than this, such a mill 
can usually meet any emer- 
gency—the finishing of the 
product being ‘synchronized 
with production. In this way, 
goods which might otherwise 
be held up at the converters, 
can be placed quickly in con- 
sumer hands. 


Then again, by doing its 
own finishing, a textile mill 
controls entirely and can 
standardize the quality of 
its product. This standard- 
ization is an admitted build- 
er of the good-will which 
insures a steady demand. 


H. W. BUTTERWORT I 


Established ] 


Providence Offi@rk’. | 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Company 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


— 



















k SOND Ut., 


1820 











tk’s Head Building 
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No matter in what type or 
kind of finishing machine 
you are interested—tenter, 
calender, bleacher, dryer, 
singeing, dyeing or soaping 
machine, mangle, color ket- 
tle, or just a pair of Foxwell 
guiders— 
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inishes its own product 


ime, freight and service 


We offer the 102 years of ex- 
perience behind the Butterworth 
Organization. 


We have booklets showing 
many types of Butterworth 
finishing machines. Let us 
know in which machines you 
are interested and we'll start 
literature on its way at once. 





Ageing Machines 
Bleaching Machines 
Drying Machines 
Singeing Machines 
Mercerizing Ranges 


Hydraulic Presses 
Dyeing Machines 
Soaping Machines 
Tentering Machines 





Mangles (all kinds) 
Calenders (all kinds) 
Color Kettles 

Cell Dryers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Greenville, S. C. office: Masonic Temple 


Milton G. Smith, Mgr. 
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Means True Economy and 
Allows Washers to 
Produce More 


The MACOMB Sulphurous Acid Generator makes 
sulphurous acid right in your own p.ant, much more 
cheaply than you can obtain it elsewhere. 

The substitution of sulphurous acid for sulphuric 
acid as an anti-chlor produces a softer. whiter and 
brighter bleach, eliminates a! danger of goods being 
tendered on dryer, and allows washers to produce 
more, 

The MACOMB Sulphurous Acid Generator can be 
installed to deliver direct to sour.ng machine or 
storage tank. Constructed wholy of lead. it is 
impervious to destructive chemical reaction. It is 
guaranteed absolutely gas-tight. Occu- 

pies 36 sq. ft. floor space, and requires 

only 2 h.p. for operation. 


Write today for more 
detailed information. 


MACOMB 
Machine Co. 


738 Wewton St, Waltham, Mass. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF USERS 


Avondale Mills 

Aragon Mills 
Androscoggin Mills 

York Mfg. Co. 

Lancaster Mills 

Fitchburn Yarn Co. 
Parkhill Yarn Co. 

Pacific Mills 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. 
Nameutta Mills 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Locke Ootton Mills 
Pomona Mills 


Salisbury Cotton Mills 
Brookford Cotton Mills 
Gibson Mfg. Co. 

Erwin Cotton Mills 
Trenton Cotton Mills 
@araleigh Mills 

Roberdel Mfg. Oo. 
Virginia Cotton Mills 
Monadnock Mills 

Nashua Mfg. Co. 

Utica Spinning Co. 
Susquehannah Silk Mills 
Courtenay Mfg. Co. 
Hamilton-Carhart Cotton Mills 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 


SARGENT 
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60 Seconds 


is all that it takes to thoroughly and uniform- 
ly condition your yarn in the Sargent Yarn 
Conditioning Machine. 


Progressive mill men no longer tolerate im- 
perfections from “Kinky Filling” or the un- 
certainties of old-fashioned systems of con- 
ditioning. 


The Sargent Yarn Conditioning Machine sets 
the twist, restores proper degree of moisture 
with thoroughness, accuracy and rapidity. 
Hour after hour, day and day the yarn comes 
through the Sargent with the same uniform- 
ity of condition. 


The number of mills who use the Sargent is 
one proof of its superiority. 


Ask today for interesting 
booklet on- yarn conditioning. 


Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 
Fred H. White, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


YARN CONDITIONING 
MACHINE 
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Machinery— 


DYE TUBS 


BLEACH TANKS 








} “‘The World’s Best 


Dyeing, Bleaching 
and Scouring 


Every Tank a Woo 
MAY WE BUILD FOR YOU? 
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That Which Deserves to Live---Lives 


Whether it be a man or a manu- 
facturer, if his product be merely 
mediocre he will be left alone— 
if he achieves superiority he will 
become a target for the shafts of 
the envious few. 

But that which deserves to live 
—lives. The fact that Klauder- 
Weldon. Machinery is still good 
after over a half-century’s use in 
scores of mills is proof that it lives 
—has deserved to live. The fact 
that this same machinery, after 
the long ravages of live steam, 
heat and alkalis is still more 
efficient and economical than any 
other modern machinery of its 
kind, is one reason why we can 


say, without boasting, that it is 
“The World’s Best Dyeing, Bleach- 
ing and Scouring Machinery.” 


When you buy K-W Machinery, 
you MUST be satisfied, for K-W 
reputation must always be main- 
tained. Our years of experience 
and the efficiency of our methods 
of manufacture guarantee econ- 
omy in first cost, and economy 
throughout a Jong life of efficient 
service under the severest usage. 


Our engineers are at your ser- 
vice, and will be glad to offer sug- 
gestions toward solving any fin- 
ishing problem in your mill, with- 
out obligating you. 


Write today for literature. 


The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 


BETHAYRES, PA., U.S. A. 


H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Puts oS > hoes 


lford-Built Tank. 


WATER TANKS 


PROCESSING TANKS 


TANK 





ees 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 


LINCOLN BLDG. 


| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
When you Think of Wood Tanks Think Woolford Tanks. 


EXCLUSIVE 


3UILDERS 
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DRYING 


TEXTILE MATERIALS of all kinds are 
dried by “Proctor” Dryers—dried much 
more economically than is otherwise pos- 
sible. 
The “Proctor” organization has special- 
ized in drying machinery since 1883—a 
longer time. on a broader scale, than any 
other organization. Its vast -experience 
equips it to render invaluable help when 
you investigate machinery for drying 
your prodiucts—also to give matchless 
service-value in the “Proctor” Dryer you 
will be sure to se'ect as the most prac- 
tical and profitable equipment for your 
needs. 
Write for a catalogue, mentioning the ma- 
terial you wish to dry. 

PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
formerly The Philadelphia Textile Mach’y Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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RAW STOCK DYEING MACHINE 















‘‘Hurricane’’ Raw Stock Dyeing 
Machines produce even and per- 
fect dyeing on all classes of work 
and leave the stock in a loose, soft 
and lofty condition. 














The Automatic Reverse Motion 
on these machines changes direc- 
tion of liquor flow at intervals; and 
insures thorough penetration of 
stock. ie 


oa, 7“ 


| ‘Hurricane’ Automatic Stock 

Dryers effect great savings in 

| steam, power, labor and floor 
space. They are getting low in- 
surance rates, owing to their fire- 
proof construction and automatic 
sprinkler systems. 













| 


STANDARDIZE| 





on 


RODNEY HUNT WASHERS 


: 


Our experienced engineers are 
at your service to aid you in solving 
your dyeing and drying problems. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


! 3351 Stokley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— 









| 
| | (Ask for Booklet 221) | 
| Cotton Fabrics, Woven or Knitted | 
| | Rodney Hunt Machine Co. | 


47 Mill St. Orange, Mass. | 


1] Automatic Stock Dryer for Wool, Cotton, Hair, Linters, Rags 
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SULFUR COLORS 


. of Unusual 
Concentration—Brilliancy—Solubility 


Sulfogene Yellow GG Sulfogene Dark Brown GN Ext. 
Sulfogene Yellow D Sulfogene Bordeaux G 
Sulfogene Brown GO Sulfogene Bordeaux B 
Sulfogene Golden Brown G Sulfogene Green M Conc. 
Sulfogene Golden Brown R Sulfogene Navy Blue GL Conc. 
Sulfogene Cutch O Sulfogene Navy Blue RL Conc. 
Sulfogene Ochre G Sulfogene Carbon H Conc. 

Sulfogene Carbon M Conc. 

Sulfogene Carbon 8G Conc. 


A trial will convince you of their excellence. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte, N.C. 


“SO A a Gch SU ee 
™ Ve MY aN) ae pn 
3 =| STANDARD: 
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“ DEVELOPENE” Glauber Salt 


Leaves No Argument as to When 
Formaldehyde 


“BLACK IS BLACK” 
a Sodium Sulphide 


WHY BE SATISFIED 
Single and Double Strength— 


with a RUSTY BLACK when 
you can have a RICH LUS- . 
TROUS BLACK by finishing Ammonia 
your Hosiery with the latest, 
most efficient and satisfying pat- 
ented preparation. 
“DEVELOPENE”’ 


Ammonium Acetate 


Aluminum Acetate 
Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 


Send us a pair of unfinished 
stockings, skein of yarn or a piece 
of fabric—cotton, silk, artificial 
silk, wool or mixes—which has 
been dyed black, washed, but not 


_ Turkey Red Oil 
finished. We will finish it with 


“DEVELOPENE” and return Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 

to you. prevents Tender Bleached Goods 
There will be such ati improve- ath een ee 

ment that you will immediately Kier oil for removing 

want ‘“DEVELOPENE” for ol ate 

finishing your goods. TRA 2 na 


A Demonstration Will Convince You 
a ARR EERIE 2 TREAD EA, OGLE ATTEND ITE SLL OD IE 


Satelit Hydroxy Silk Soap— 


No further softener—or soap— Hydroxy Red Oil Soap— 
required. Makes hosiery slip on 
and off the board easily—leaves 
the product soft and pliable. Degumming Oil for Silk. 


Scouring Oil— 


Kali Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1404-10 No. Front St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Hydroxy Oil and Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 
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QUALITY: The care with which Mathieson Chemicals are made is responsible 

for their superior quality. Frequent tests are made throughout every step of 

| manufacture, and purity and uniformity is maintained at the highest point. The 

$33 name “Mathieson” on any chemical product is a guarantee that it is the highest 

| quality that can be purchased anywhere.- All our products are made in our 
| own plants exclusively. 

' 


SERVICE: Our Technical Service Department is at your service without obliga 
tion on your part, to help you solve any problem in the bleaching or finishing 
of your product. They will be glad to advise you just what kind of product 
and what grade will best meet your needs economically. A demonstrator will 
be gladly sent to your mill without obligation. 


QUICK SHIPMENT: Our Southern office is located in the heart of the Southern 
textile industry—Charlotte. We maintain distributing stocks at several centrally 
located points throughout the South to serve you in case of emergency. Ship- ) 
ments are made the same day order is received, shipment being made from the 
point located nearest you thereby reaching you more quickly and at less expense 
i] 
| 


Here are a few of the Mathieson Chemicals: 


LIQUID CHLORINE: A better, safer, CAUSTIC SODA: Solid, ground or 
100% Pure Bleaching agent that gives flaked. 60-70-74-76 and 78% grades 



















the cloth a softer feel, a cleaner color- 
ing and a greater tensile strength—no 
danger of goods yellowing or tendering, 
saves time and money. 100% Pure 


Anhydrous, shipped in 105, 150 and 


2000 pound containers. 


BLEACHING POWDER: The highest 
test and most stable bleach manufact- 
ured. Packed in steel drums, air tight, 
insuring full strength. Shipped in 225, 
300, 450 and 750 pound drums. 


SODA ASH: 58% Pure Alkali—both 
light and dense. Shipments in bulk, 
bags and barrels. 


The electrolytic 78% grade, analyzing 
99.70% Hydrate of Soda, is the purest 
caustic made. Shipments of Solid in 
steel drums; Ground and Flaked in 
barrels and drums, 


BICARBONATE OF SODA: Purest 
grade, powdered and granular. Ship- 
ments in bags, barrels, kegs and cases 


VIRGINIA SODA (Sesquicarbonate of 
Soda): A beautiful white crystalline 
product, uniform in character and ac- 
tion. A superior neutral textile soda 
for washing and scouring. Shipments 
in barrels and bags. 


Write, wire or phone our Southern office for 
your chemical supplies. Your satisfaction as 
to both quality and prompt service is assured, 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Inc. 


Executive Office: 25 West 43rd St., New York City 
WORKS: Saltville, Va., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Southern Sales Office: Commercial National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. 0. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 911 ——, Trust Bidg., Charlotte, N. 0. 
‘ 525 Widener Bidg., P 


adelphia, Pa. 




















COTTON 


Starch 


The experience of critical operators has shown this popu- 
lar brand to be the most efficient sizing agent, both for 
additional WEIGHT and increased STRENGTH of 
WARP. Penetration accomplishes these important re- 
sults. 


EAGLE STARCH is especially manufactured to cover a 
wide range of fluidities to meet the needs of all classes of 
weaves. 


EAGLE STARCH penetrates. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 
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Visit us at The Textile Exposition 


sy sess pr 


The Mark fA pproyal 


A definite system of selective control 
prevails at the source of all our im- 
ported materials. 


Likewise, the degree of care exer- 
cised in manufacturing processes 
- strikes a high quality level. 


Presenting for consideration but 
another phase of a policy which has 
earned the endorsement of those 
whose interests we seek to serve. 


Weare Specialists in Starch Products for the Textile Industry 


“HAWK” THIN BOILING STARCH DEXTRINES AND DRY GUMS 
“GOLD MEDAL” STARCH “ROYAL” TAPIOCA FLOUR 
“SILVEX MEDAL” PEARL STARCH SAGO FLOUR 
WHEAT STARCH OXALIC ACID 
POTATO STARCHES ADHESIVES 
Mv ‘PANY 
STEIN, HALL & COM 
INCORPORATED 
MANUFACTURERS AND DIRECT IMPORTERS 
61 BROADWAY EXECUTIVE OFFICES NEW YORK 
; BRANCHES: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANOISOO 
GREENVILLE, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. TROY, N. Y. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. ROTTERDAM, Holland 
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Beam Bleaching 


Raw Stock 





and 


Dyeing 
(Brandwood’s Patents) 


Up to twelve Beams, Bleached or 
Dyed at One Operation, Indigo, 
Vat, Napthol, Sulphur and Direct 
Colors. 

Cost in labor and materials guaran- 
teed less than by any other System. 
We give definite guarantees in our 
Contracts as to cost of labor and ma- 
terials and quality of work. 

Users of our Bleaching and Dyeing 
Plants have the exclusive free benefit 
of Twenty United States Patents, 
giving great advantages in Warping, 
Bleaching, Dveing, Drying, Quill- 
ing and Splitting, and not available 
by any other System. 

We further give the use of valuable 
secret processes, and many years’ 
practical experience. We start up the 
Plants free, and give free service at 
all times. 

Reckoned on basis of production, our 
Plants are cheapest in first cost. 
We are prepared to install Plants 
and take payment, as and when saved 
by their use. 

Most of the Chambrays and stripes 
now manufactured in the U. S. and 
Canada, are bleached and dyed on 
our Plants. 

Exclusive Patent Rights are. still 
available for some States and T erri- 
tories. a 














Bleaching and 
Dyeing 


(Brandwood’s Patents) 


Bleaching or Dyeing continuously in 
One Apparatus up to fifteen hundred 
pounds per hour, Indigo, Vat, Nap- 
thol, Basic, Developed, Sulphur and 
Direct Colors. 


Dyehouse labor in handling the cot- 
ton before and after dyeing, and 
hydroextracting, is eliminated. 


Three-fourths of the labor costs and 
three-fourths of the Dvyehouse floor 
space are saved. e 


Spinning production considerably in- 


creased. 


No shortening, weakening or matting 
of the cotton. 


Colors brighter and evenly dyed. 


We give definite guarantees in our 
contracts as to cost of labor and 
materials and quality of work. 


Exclusive Patent Rights are being 
given to Colored Goods Manufact- 
urers for their own State or Terri- 
tory. 








- For full particulars apply to 


JOHN BRANDWOOD 


ELTON COP DYEING CO., LTD. 
BURY, ENGLAND 
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TALEY’S Starches meet perfectly the exacting 
requirements of the textile industry, improving 
quality of output and speeding up production wher- 
ever they are used. That is why hundreds of the 
largest textile mills use Staley’s Starches exclu- 






Branch Offices: 


508 Andrews Law Bldg 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
25 Church St. 
New York City 


88 Broad St. 
Boston, Mass. 


J. W. Pope 
c/o Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Sta 
St 





sively—why they have gained the preference of 
mill owners and superintendents everywhere. 
Whether the quantity be a bag or a trainload, 
Staley’s Starches are always the same, always ex- 
actly processed to the work they are to perform. 
Only plant facilities and technical skill of the 
character and magnitude employed by Staley could 
insure the maintenance of quality standards and 
dependability so rigid and unvarying. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


DECATUR, ILL. 
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Unitep Piece DyE Works 


U 
“The Hallmark eS of Quality” 


DYERS, PRINTERS AND FINISHERS 
IN THE PIECE OF 
ALL SILK FABRICS 
SILK AND COTTON MIXED GOODS 
SILK AND WOOL 
ALL COTTON GOODS, ETC. 


LODI, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE MILLS 
132 MADISON AVENUE LODI AND HAWTHORNE 


«enemies Pe atl 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 

A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR, JAMES H. MAXWELL, oiling Ss. C. 
if you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 
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Rohm & Haas Company 


Manufacturers of 


CHEMICALS 


BRISTOL, PA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Speciaities 


LYKOPON — Concentrated 
Hydrosulphite for reducing 
Indigo and vat dyes. - 


FORMOPON—For discharge 
work. 


FORMOPON EXTRA — For 
Stripping. 

INDOPON W—Indigo Dis- 
charge Assistant. 


oe EMETIC—Techni- 
ca 


Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


COTTON 

















in. Lennig & Company 


Incorporated 


40 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Works: Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Fa. 


Manufacturers of 
Concentrated Sodium Sulphide 
Crystal Sodium Sulphide 





Also manufacturers of the following chemicals: 


ALUM GLAUBER SALT 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA— OIL OF VITRIOL 
Iron Free NITRIC ACID 


PAPER MAKERS’ ALUM MURIATIC ACID 
WATER FILTRATION ALUM NITRATE OF LEAD 


Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 
Greensboro, North Carolina 












Sole Agents for 
ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, Inc 
Boston, Mass. 


KATIGEN DEEP BLACK G.G.N. Conc 


Estas.uisHwEpié3a9 


PRASSEL 


EL 


Dyestulf Dept 
117 Hudson St, 
New York. NY. 








the ideal sulphur black for hosiery 


SULPHUR BLUE B.C.X. B.C.R. and B.C.G. 
SULPHUR INDIGO BLUE T. I. Conc. 





These products are particularly adaptable to machine dyeing because 
| of their extreme solubility and level dyeing properties. = 





_ Samples and Quotations on Request 
Branch Offices: 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte New Orleans San Francisco 
The Grasselli Chemical Co., Ltd., en and Montreal, Canada. 






Grasselli, N. J. 





Facto 


at 
"pened, N. Y. 
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Established ¥815 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


New York 


Providence 


Oldest in Years. 
Modern in Ideas. 


Boston Philadelphia 


Charlotte 


Youngest in Spirit 


Progressive in Methods 


“Service” Our Motto 


All kinds of 
Warp Dressings, Finishing Materials, Soaps, 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


ALL FINISHING and SIZING 
PRODUCTS for COTTON 


ANTISTAIN 
MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


BLEACHING OIL 


Kier boil Assistant 


HYDROSULPHITE 


For stripping and discharge printing 
CREAM SOFTENERS 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


VICTROLYN 


| Penetrating, Lubricating, Dependable | 


Assistant in Warp Sizing 


KLORASENE 


will remove Oil Stains. 


If you are troubled, write us. 


| | BOSSON & LANE | 
joo. Chemists 
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FILTERS 


PRESSURE GRAVITY 


Especially designed to meet all 
requirements of Textile Mills. 


Economical in upkeep. 
Perfect satisfaction. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
Florence Mass., U.S. A. 


CHAS. M. SETZER, Southern Representative, 


Charlotte, N. C. 





Tiresome but necessary 


That tiresome but necessary cleaning 
of painted walls, floors, and ceilings in 
the cotton mill becomes a matter of easy 
routine where 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 
is used. 

With this product the cleaning is 
thoroughly accomplished and less time 
and effort are required, and moreover, 
so mild is the natural cleaning action 
of Wyandotte Detergent that these re- 
sults are obtained without injury to the 
surface of the paint. Further, too, so 
completely is the dirt and greasy de- 
posit removed that the 
dry, clean, smooth sur- 
. face more readily re- 
sists the clinging of 
cotton particles. 


Indian in Diamond 


Order from your 
supply house. 





im every package 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 


WYANDOTTE, MICH. 





COTTON 





You are Invited 


to see our Exhibit of 


“‘BRETON”’ 
MINEROL 
PRODUCTS 


AT THE 


Southern Textile Exposition 
Booth No. 411 


BORNE,SCRYMSER CO. 
Established 1874 
80 South Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADEL PHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 





EBOEOEKQOUEQUEQ AE 
m ATTENTION COTTON m 


3 BLEACHERS oi 


Ml If you are located in New England, sal 
New Jersey or Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, it will be worth your while to 

pa communicate with us and arrange pi 
for a personally conducted Test 


Fl Boil-Out of 
m SOL-ESCO " 


El A soluble, all-mineral, boiling out salt that A 
completely extracts impurities but preserves the 

Bl life and strength of the fibre. We now have a 
practical mill man conducting tests in Eastern 
Bleacheries and the improvement in feel, ex- 
traction, dyeing, evenness, and saving in time 


pa i striking. 
ro Full Particulars on Inquiry. ro 


The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. Detergent Specialists. 


EO ERUEUEOUECQU SE 
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Textile Scales 


Textile Laboratory 
Balances 


it Cotton Lint, Dye and 
a Silk Scales 


Cotton Yarn Scale 


The Torsion Balance Company 


Main Office, 92 READE STREET, NEW YORK Factory: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Branches: 31 W. Lake St., Chicago; 49 California St., San Francisco. 


: 


| PERFECTION | SAVOGRAN 
S H E L : R O L L ~ : For more than forty years has cleaned 


MILL FLOORS, cleaned them clean 


and preserved the surface. 


af 


BLEACHERIES 
BALL WARPING 
FINISHING PLANTS 
CORD FABRIC SHIPMENTS 
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WALTER L. PARKER CoO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Bobbins, Spools and Skewers 
OUR SPOOLS:— 


Are made to stand severe service and are made from thoroughly dried 
stock, so constructed that they are giving entire satisfaction. 


OUR BOBBINS: 


Are made from the best grade of stock, and through the efficiency of our 
workmanship, are true running, and properly fitted on spindles. 


OUR PRODUCTS: 


Bobbins—Warp and Filling. We put on all kinds of metal shields and caps. 
Speeders—Plain; steel rings; metal base. 
Spools—Warper; Twister. 

Our Metal Bound Spools are pronounced the best on the market. 
Skewers—Cop, Warper and Roving, of all descriptions. 
Twisters—Universal Winder Rolls and Bobbins, Comber Rolls, etc. 








We Specialize in New Mill Equipment 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., SOUTHERN AGENTS. 





& 
Products of Merit 
Merit is always recognized sooner or later and rewarded. Philadelphia Products are now 
demanded by the majority of the most particular mills in the United States. 


Roller Cloths 


Our roller Cloths are made of the right material with exactly the correct cush- 
ion and uniformity of surface to produce the most desirable results. 


Clearer Cloths 


Clearer Cloth is constructed of high grade material with thick, strong nap 
that does not pull out and its uniform length is such that the rolls are com- 
pletely cleared of all short fibre. 


Slasher Cloths 


Our Slasher Cloth is made of the best material of sufficient cushion and porous 
to thoroughly force the sizing into the yarn. 


Let us send you a trial order. Write us. 


BNYDRwWIIyY PHM eOvyt: 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Southern Sales Agent: M., C. Sanders, Greenville, S. C. 
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Satin Finish Loom Drop Wires | 
. are Good Wires | 


Uniformly made—free from burrs 
a reliable source of supply. 


The Greist Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. “C,” 


New Haven, Conn. 


O. K. Automatic Shuttles 
Wire-Heddles, Heddle Frames 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


We take pleasure in announcing the engagement of 
Mr. George Bahan as our Southern Representative. 














We also manufacture 


COTTON 





Use Our Patent 
Wooden Beam Heads 


Eliminate Breakage—Save Freight 


Superior Section Beams 
Patent Combination Section Beams 


Loom Beams, Top Beams, Textile Specialties 


ALLEN COMPANY 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Catalogue on request. 














Our Flyer Pressers are 
perfectly jitted before 
leaving owr_ factory. 
They are second to none. 
We also averhaul Spin- 
nery and Card room ma- 
chinery, employing onli 
the most skilled and ex- 


perienced mechanics in 


the execution of this 
work which we GUAR- 
ANTEE. 








WHAT ARE YOU DOING 
with your Roving Spindles, after 
they have become worn or brok- 
en off at the top where the Flyer 
fits, or worn at the Bolster Bear- 
ing? 

We can repair these spindles by 
welding on new tops by electri- 
city, forging them down to rough 
and then grinding to a uniform 
size. This makes them equally 
as good as new. Or if the Bolster 
Bearing is worn to a smaller di- 
ameter or worn flat, we take off 
the entire worn part and weld a 
new part on. This makes the 
Spindle full size at all the bear- 
ings—and we guarantee them 
not to break at weld. 





Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, 


Pres. and Treas. 





Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H,. HUTCHINS. 


V. Pres. and Sec. 
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What Part of th 
Spool is First to 
Wear Out? 


Your superintendent will confirm our statement 
that 99% of all Warper, Twister or Spooler Spools 
become useless on account of the heads breaking, 
wearing rough or loosening. This is true of all 
types of Spools heretofore on the market. 

With the Lestershire Type Vulcanized Fibre 
Head Spools just the opposite is true. The Heads 
will outwear the barrels because Hard Vulcanized 
Fibre (the same material from which end thrust 
bearings and automobile gears are made) will 
never break, wear rough nor splinter. 

Of course the first cost is higher but, figuring 
vour charges per thousand spools per year, they 
are by far the most economical spools on the 
market today. 

In addition Lestershire Fibre Head Spools will 
in the ordinary mill give you an increased un- 
loading production of nearly 50%. Put a row on 
your creel and compare the time necessary to 
unload with any other type Spool. 

On the smooth Rock Maple barrel, cleanly joint- 


ed to the Fibre Heads which cannot get rough and 
cannot be dented, there is no place for the yarn 
to catch. 

Spindle wear is also eliminated by bushings of 
hard well seasoned Dogwood. 

Increased traverse can be had which will give 
you greater yardage on your spools. This means 
a saving of many dollars in the course of a year, 
not only direct but in labor required to change 
the spools. 

At your request we will gladly send samples 
for purposes of test and comparison. 


iAP AP AP RPP EJ OS 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers Mill Spools, and Bobbins, of Every Description 


JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 


RMON 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


There are two prime requisites in the production of superior bob- 


bins and spools—the plant and long experience. We have both. 


Our plant is equipped with the most up-to-date and efficient ma- 
chinery. From the selection of the wood to the a of the pro- 
duct the same care is exercised in every department—uniform bobbins 
and spools of the highest class being the result. 


Our long experience in the design and manufacture of spools and 
bobbins for textile mills all over the country enables us to understand 
your requirements and give you 100% satisfaction. 


Give us a trial order and you will remain one of our satisfied cus- 
tomers. Write for prices. 
“Good Goods at Fair Prices.” 


s 
VERMONT SPOOL 4 BOBEIN « 
maa *™ 
n —_ 7 


— @ 
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| All Steel i aan and Sette: Beam Heads 


Mill Executives are Specifying All Steel Heads on New Equipment. 
STEEL heads represent permanent equipment. 


0a 


PATENTED 





The first cost is the only cost. 


Once installed all expense of maintenance is elim- 


inated. 


GUARANTEED not 
to bend or spring un- 
der pressure of warp 
or handling of beams. 
Constructed to dupli- 
cate present cast-iron 
heads. 


Ask for samples. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Southern Representative: 
Southern Textile Specialty Co., Greenville, S. C. 


NEW AUTOMATIC CREEL — 


for direct warping from FILLING WOUND BOBBINS 








Space old way 





AAKII] A 


2warpers 2 creels 


2 winding Frames 1 creel 


AUTO CREEL CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


Room 915, Fifth Ave. Building 
Alfred Suter, Sales Manager 


Doffing is done while warper is running. 

Greater production from better warps at lower cost. 
Better loomage from auto-creel warps because 
Elasticity is preserved in yarn. 


For information address 


NEW WAY 


lwarper 





PATENTED 





COMPLETELY ELIMI- 
NATES the 


Spooling of the yarn 

Spooling waste 

Undue and irregular ten- 
sion of yarn due to 


spooling 


Stoppage for dofting 
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EXACTLY SUITED FOR 
HANDLING THREAD 
YARN AND GOODS 






Lewis Box 
Trucks offer 
you the total 
of all improve- 
ments, refine- 
ments, savings and 
protections that the 
experience of many 
years has been able to 
devise in the handling 
of textiles. 
Our bulletin “Economical 
Handling of Textiles in Pro- 
cess and in Transit” may sug- 
gest new economies that will 
stop losses and help you re- 


os a duce costs. Free on request 
———— —write for it today. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wisconsin 


BOX TRUCK DIVISION C-16 





























John Cronin, 13 Hamilton’ St., Bos- Equipment Co., 615 Ryan Annex, St. 
25, Mass.; Mill Specialties Co., hg ek R. R. Street & Co., 
. § y ‘into St ‘hics 
439 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa; W. Ti! paw. "3. cane =. =e 
Gracey, 230 Broad S8t., Spring City, Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill.—Detroit ad- 
Pa.; E. C. Buehrer Co., 18 Front 8t., dress —- Ryerso nBidg. —Milwaukee 
San Franciseo, Cal.; J. D. Collins dress—Ryerson Bldg.—Milwaukee ad- 
Sales & Engineering Co., 927 Grant dress—114 Grand Ave.—Alvin Lovin- 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. E. Stanton good, 14 Walker St., Atlanta, Ga. 





Each Machine Its Own |__ 
Efficiency Expert 








Put a sentry over each machine— 
know what it-does. A Productimeter 
installed on your looms, spinning frames 
and other machines, tells you just how 
much they are producing—gives you 
cost figures, production figures and ac- 
curate daily records. 


The Productimeter 


embodies every modern improvement 
in counting machines. It is absolutely 
accurate and it has the stamina to stand 
the rack and wear of hard service. 
| Easily read—and easily installed. 


Try one on 30 days’ free trial. Our 


I Catalog No. 120 tells you all about the 
Send for it. 


| Productimeter. 





LEWIS was 











| DURANT xis” 

|| 633 Buffum St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
| 

\ 
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MOISTURE EFFECTS ALL YARNS 

















Dry air absorbs moisture from yarn, making 
it brittle. Watch the humidity in your mill. 
How does your dryer operate? Is your hu- 
midifying system doing the most for the 
least money? Write for folder and infor- 
mation. 


THE B. P. MATES-BROWN COMPANY 
6007 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 





Keystone Fibre Warehouse Cars 


Being made of thoroughly seasoned Keystone 
fibre, they don’t splinter, wear rough or crack, 
and are thoroughly reinforced at all points of 
hardest wear. 

Orders filled through any responsible mill 
supply house or direct. 

May we mail a catalog showing the com- 
plete line? 

KEYSTONE FIBRE COMPANY 
Box 347 Wilmington, Delaware 


Southern Representatives: Wilson Company, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Norwood | 
Bank Bldg., Washington St., Greenville, S.€.; New York 
Office: 30 Church St.; Chicago Office: 565 West Wash- | 


ington Blvd.; Philadelphia Office: 7 So. 17th. St.; Boston | 
Office: 176 Federal St. 


Ce —————eeEeEeEeEeEeseEeEeeESEeY 
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For determining 
Strength, Stretch 
and character of 

YARNS, 

FABRICS, 


RUBBER, 
ROPE, 


ndard 


OTT T ESTERS, 


The ee Rosario me 


CORDS, 


WIRE, 
Etc. 


AUTOGRAPHIC 
RECORDERS 
used with these 
machines produce 
permanent and in- 
disputable charts 
on standard letter 
size sheets. 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


on request. 























»Built on the Incline Balance Principle they must remain accurate. Constructed 
sufficiently heavy for routine mill testing but sensitive enough for laboratory and 
research work. Fully guaranteed. 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








If You Can Get— | 


Your weaving at lower cost; 

Better quality; 

Better check on individual 
loom performance; 


A profitable investment and 
permanent satisfaction; 


If Your Weavers Will— 


Earn more money; 
Be better satisfied; 
Produce more goods; 


You want to do so, don’t you? 


Install ROOT Pick Counters 


On Your Looms 


May we have the opportunity of 
proving this saving ? 


The REST Company | 


Bristol, Conn. 
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, American 
, Business 


Scabies a the Shadow 
of the Scrubbing Brush 


There’s a steadily darkening shadow 
of grime, grit and soap film on the 
floor of every building where old- 
fashioned hand scrubbing still pre- 
vails. There’s also the shadow of 
high costs where a futile effort is 
made to achieve real cleanliness with 
the serubbing brush. 


The fact is that hand scrubbing 
does not produce CLEAN FLOORS 
and keep them clean. The Electric 
Serubber does both at a lower cost 
in time and Jabor. 

Electric Scrubbing is here to stay, along 
with electrical sweeping, hauling, loading 

One of the FINNELL- and other things now done electrically. 
equipped mills of the The FINNELL SYSTEM, first and best in 
AMERIC a the field, has proved its profit-paying abil- 
CO., Holyoke, Mass. ity. It is high time the executives of 
business were acquainted with its efficien- 

cy and economy. 


Send for FREE Brochure ‘‘Electrical 
Scrubbing’”’ 
describing the application of electricity to 


scrubbing. Have your secretary mail the 
memo now! 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT CO. 
General Offices and Factories 
HANNIBAL, MO. 
District Offices in Principal Cities. 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business” 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


EXECUTIVE'S MEMO.~°"°°°;”" 
— Scrubbing Equipment Co. 
229 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 
aR, send brochure shown here to 
Firm Name 


Address ....... ge bese sece bebbeedas 


Individual’s Name 


SPOOLER 
TENSION 


L-V-B Ténsion Device. ~ 


Here’s What One Mill Saves 


In a mil] that changed from warp to filling wind on 
20,000 lbs. production, the following result was obtained: 


‘ Warp Wind Filling Wind 
Stick Waste 80% Stick Waste 60% 


Spooler Waste 200 Ibs. Spooler Waste 50 Ibs. 
1050 doffs, 650 doffs. 


Increased production 5% due to less doffing and less 
breakage. 


Changed warp bobbins 7}% to filling bobbins 8%”. 


Increased speed of spooler from 800 R.P.M. to 1200 
R.P.M. 


Eliminated % of spoolers; also improvement on 
slashing, warping and weaving. 


Change from Warp to Filling Wind. Try it out at our 
expense. 


Send 2 filled bobbins and we will forward sample ten- 
sion on approval. 


The L-V-B Spooler Tension means greater production, 
better spinning and 50% Saving in Waste. Ask for a 
list of mills that are using L-V-B Tensions. 


ADDRESS 


Textile Specialty Company 


| P. O. Box 531, New Bedford, Mass. 


A, B. Carter, Southern Agent, 
L-V-B Tension Co., 210 theese Bldg., ee | Ae ok 
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All Textile Mills Require 


Good Brushes 


And, naturally, they 
drift our way, because we 
make the kind and variety 
of brushes that are most 
needed in cotton and 
other textile mills. 


Knowing, as we do,the 
specific use for every tex- 
tile brush; how it should 
be constructed, what 
bristles are best for every 
purpose; it is not sur- 
prising that _we manufac- 
ture about nine-tenths of 
all the brushes used in 
the Southern mills. 


Atlanta Brush Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 





QA Brush for Cvery | Textile Need 





“AMERICAN tise 





equipped and installed by The Amer 
ican Laundry Machinery Company. 


If there are 200 employees 
in your mill village, it will 
pay you to install an 
American Mill Village 
Laundry. Fifty-one of 
these laundries are now in 
operation. 


The American Laundry 
Machinery Company 


Specialty Dept. C. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Canadian Factory 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 
47-79 Sterling Road, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
British Sales Agency 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 
36-38 Victoria St., London, S. W.-1 England 





Send the Coupon for 
full information 








| 
SMITH & FURBUSH 
| MACHINE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Specialists in machinery for working all 
| kinds of Waste Products. Complete 
| equipment for coarse yarns, etc., from 
waste. Shoddy, Felting and Woolen ma- 
chinery. 



















Jute Picker 
Send for Circular S-166 





This machine is used for shredding or 
hackling out Gunny and Burlap bagging. 
It is used as a part of our outfit for the 
manufacture of ginny sacking from scrap 
bagging. 










For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted: 







Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 





Cheapest of them all. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 







Patented and manufactured. by 


THE |. E. PALMER GOMPANY 
i Middletown, - - - Connecticut 
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REEDS 





For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 
_ Silk, Tire Fabrics, Webbing, 
and Wire Cloth. | 


We make a specialty of all 
Metal reeds, for Tire Fabrics, 
and Leno work. 


HAYES LOOM REED 
|| & HARNESS CO. 


182 Farm St. Woonsocket, R. I. 


oT 





AMERICAN 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 

Oak Tanned Leather 

Belting, Strapping, 

Etc. 








- We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 

NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 

None too small to receive careful attention. 
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aa 
Sts Lyon Steel Shelving 


do you make time 
studies in your plant? 
Does somebody hold a stop- 
watch? Here’s a “stop-watch” 
that you can bolt right on to any 
machine in your plant. The heavy 
Black lines on this chart indicate 
productive time, A simple graphic record 
of this most valuable data is a direct re- 
“| sult of the use of the Servis Recorder. 
Let us tell you what a plant engineer 
of one of the large steel companies 
has to say about this device. It 
will interest you because it means 
saving labor and money in your 
plant. Write us today for 
the complete 


\ 


nie : When you need additional 
capacity — when a wooden 


A Time Clock for rack must be replaced — 
Textile Machinery when a new requirement for 


storage space arises — use 


i28 oo Lyon Steel Shelving. 
. complete Shipped from stock, in stand- FRjgug™ 
The Service Recorder Company ard sizes, and erected with- PY Reaction 9 
Cleveland out the need for special tools, I Fre Handed 
it can be added to, rear-[') Portability 
ranged or moved, any time— Permanence 
° T 2 a week, a month, or a year 
Obtain iis from now. 


Standardized Costs 
Those who use Lyon Steel LA a: 


Set Piece Work , a Shelving find it surprisingly District | Office 


Rat $ 7 a . more information in 
* economical. Its first cost 1S curs no obligatior 
Here’s the Watch for 


Every Textile Time ‘© ‘| a scarcely more than wood 
Study Job. Sag MR, a hie while its adjustability and 
Only six seconds waste on an op- rs \' ; dur: bility make it a perma- 


eration in an eastern factory—but 
locating it with the watch saved | ° idl 
thousands every year. A nation- eli 1 nent WMV estment. 
ally known Textile concern says: ae / | 

“We eliminated one-fourth the la- . Py, = | ) { t] . ] { t ] h lv 
bor, cut costs by 22%.’ Cheney  . ibe / ‘ a 7 steel shelv- 
Bros., ey Silk Sills, Unity ¥. “Yay I 0 no unk O * ‘ . ] 
Spinning Mills and many others 2 a roc +é T as ys 
are doing the samo. thing’ How? . ing as usable only for specia 
y Time Studies with Silberberg ; ileal 7 ee =) , " , + Aea 
watches. Whether it’s locating , requll ements. Ly on Steel 
wastes, setting piece work rates, P ; Lee ‘ . : : : . 
establishing bonus systems or many é ; : : Shelving will store any thing. 
other uses—there’s a Silberberg in- “ae WA = 4 hare | 5 - i 
strument specially made for the job. 


me," With each purchase of any : ‘? > Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Co. 


type of our watches we will 
include at no additional 
charge one set consisting of ae Pay mo A hi Ss 
bg “ 5 ~y imal dial and ¢‘‘take out urora, Inols. 
time”’ features gives di- 
set rect readings in produc- New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Rochester 


how to obtain accurate Labor minute our uP %@ one Los Angles Detroit Cleveland Indianapolis 


Costs. All data contained ; 
‘herein broadens the scope 
nd use of Time Study 
Watches in the Industries. 
This course regularly sells 
for $10.00. Absolutely FREE 
with each Watch. Send for 
illustrated pamphlets and 
catalogues. Any of our in- 
struments on approval to re- 





There is an authorized agent near you. Write for his address 


sponsible concerns. 
The Decimal Duration 
Watch—Gives production MORTIMER J. 
figures up to three min- SILBERBERG CO. 
ute jobs with special ar- 
rangements for timing Peoples Gas Bidg. 
jobs up to 30 minutes. CHICAGO 
It also has the decimal Pioneers in the Manu- 
dial and “‘take out time’ facture and Sale of Time 
feature. Study Watches. The Master Chronograph 
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Decimal Tabulator is a Part | THE 


of ae eee “Southwestern Iron Clad’ 


Be coon | Is the IDEAL Cotton Mill Broom 


Only the best grade 
of broom corn is used 
in these brooms—they } 
are built strong and | 
will withstand the 
hardest usage. 

The light weight, 
yet strong and sub- | 
—- — —_ 

_ . PA ae ae ives the broom ample 
[he decimal tabulator is an inbuilt part of all Silent OBS Tye ea cagtuation and at the 


Smiths and is furnished at no additional expense. | i same time allows the | 
The decimal tabulator saves time and insures accuracy. jf ee proper amount of 
broom corn to be 


As many columns can be written on the sheet as are | Hh used, thus giving them 
desired. The keys are located in the keyboard, easily | excellent sweeping | 
accessible and requiring no change of the regular op- }f | qualities. 

erating position of the hands. | £ MADE RIGHT! 

It is invaluable in billing and tabulating. | PRICED RIGHT! 


Send for free illustrated catalog. Inquiries and orders receive prompt attention. 


is, aes i Sold direct and through 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. ait petociee’ disttibuieet. 


Home Office and Factory: SYRACUSE, N. Y. The Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


Branches in all Principal Cities Evansville, Indiana 
| . ? 


PRINTING 


E do it for 
some of the Convenient for quick reference 


‘ ‘ Catalogs, price lists, rate books and other impor- 
largest mills In the tant reference papers are immediately at hand in the 
South— Why not for 

They are out of the way in their indexed compartments 
until wanted. It also sorts and routes mail, memos, 


9 
Yours: orders, etc., for all to whom mail is distributed. Saves 
© time. Efficient. Convenient. 
A Steel Sectional Device 
Add compartments as required, Sections 75c. each. 
Six-compartment Kleradesk illustrated below only $5.25 
. Indexed front and back. Write for free, instructive, illus- 
If our prices and trated folder, “‘How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 
Ross-Gould Co. 


F 8 N. 10th—St. Louis 
service were not BA ow Yorn * "Philadetphia 


j Cleveland 
right, we could not evelan 
do it. 


f 
| 


THE (o_o 
A. J. SHOWALTER 
COMPANY 


Dalton, Georgia. 
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al-Chicago 


PRODUCTS 
STANDARDIZED INDUSTRIAL SEATING 


Seating the worker so that each can produce 
more efficiently need not mean a variety of spe- 
cial chairs or stools The posture require- 
ments of the individual worker may be met by 
standardizing on one type of seating. 


This type, if adjustable to height and with an 
adjustable back-rest, enables the seating to be 
shifted to different operations and be equally 
adapted to workers at each. 


[t reduces both expense and purchasing effort. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. 
COMPANY 


Builders of Correct 
Industrial Seating 


2325-29 S. Western 
Ave. 


CHICAGO, 


FS-14 Patented FS-15 Patented 
Adjustable ILLINOIS. Adjustable 


\ 


\e 


was the comment of a 
king fountain expert to 
fountain Was sub- 


— ee ee Se AY 


* ‘VERTICO-SLANT’’ 
Drinking Fountain 
2 is no opportunity for con- 
ination between the crest of 
ind the nozzle, as all 

» water falls to one side. 


Lips Cannot Touch the Nozzle 


The vcation of the nozzle is 
such that the lips of the drink- 
er cannot touch it, and leave f 
t fountain germ-laden for the next drinker 
Copious drinking is assured as the lips touch the stream at a 
nt where it loses its momentum. 
Let us advise you on your drinking water problems. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


74-page Drinking Fountain Catalog ‘‘C’’ 
is ready for distribution, 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


The Standard 
for 15 Years 








Eleven 
Other 
Types 
From 
Which 


To choose 


COOLED 


SANITARY—DURABLE—EFFICIENT—LOW IN COST 
Write for catalog and new price list. 


MFG. EQUIPMENT & ENG. CO. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The Halsey Taylor Drink- 
ing Stream is recognized 
as the highest/ develop- 


ment, 


In the illustration you 
will see two streams of wa 
ter rising at an angle, con 
verging, and thus forming 
a perfect mound at the high 
point from which drinking 
is convenient, comfortable 
and sanitary. The water 
at this high point or mound 

not russing past swiftly 
but is momentarily halted 
before the downward fall. 
The waste water then falls 
into the basin clear of the 
source of the stream and is 
quickly carried away. 


The Halsey Taylor Automatic Stream Control 


is @ more recent achievement. It is a simple, fool-proof device, 
fully concealed to be out of harm's way and to function efficiently 
at all times. The stream is NEVER TOO HIGH—NEVER TOO 
LOW—regardless of line pressure. 

With these two dominant features Halsey Taylor fountains 
stand supreme in a class by themselves—yet there are other 
features included in Halsey Taylor fountains that make for in- 
creased efficiency, sanitation and comfort. 


Write for completely illustrated literature. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 


538 No. Park Ave. 
Warren, Ohio. 
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~VDaylightin 
the Ratton 


Look Into It ! 


Perfect lighting of the mill interior is today, more than ever, 
an economic necessity, and of all lighting, natura! daylight is 
the best and cheapest. 

If you are contemplating changes in your mill, new additions 
or & new mill construction, look into the matter of skylights. 
This interesting booklet tells how skylight roofs can be made 
as substantial as any other roofs, how glass breakage has been 
eliminated and corrosion prevented, how better lighting and 
more perfect ventilation is assured, illustrating many installa- 
tions, and containing other data of value to the mil] man. 

A copy should be in every mill man’s file. Write for your 
free copy today. 


THE G. DROUVE Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


| 


Do you want your country to 
spend YOUR good money on roads 
that will wear out before your 
bonded indebtedness is liquidated? 


I SAY YOU DON’T. 


What you want is a hard-surfaced 
road, with little cost for mainte- 
nance—a road that can be traveled 
in rain or snow, summer and win- 
ter. You want a PERMANENT 
road—that means CONCRETE! 


Write for Literature—It’s Free 


DIXIE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


A 


=| 


=] 
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A Convenient 
Heating Unit 


easily installed for either 
temporary or permanent 
heating service. 


B.T.U. 


is a complete self-contained heating unit with 
a heating surface consisting of individual 
spiral radiator coils one above the other (in- 
dividually valved if desired). Heat is umi- 
formly distributed by forcing the cooler air 
along the floor line through these 

coils by means of an electrically 

driven fan, thus creating a steady 

stream of tempered air and pro- 

ducing uniform temperature 

throughout the room. To install 

simply set on floor and connect 

steam and return piping and wir- 

ing to motor. 

Send for bulletin today. 


Bayley Mfg. Company 
Dept. ‘‘I’’ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


UA 


Frost Proof Closets 


350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable 
water closet made. In_ service 
winter and summer. 
Enameled Roll flushing 
rim bowls. 
Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 


Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 
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Ventilating Problems Solved 


Our 0-7 Catalog shows ventilators for all purposes Write for P 
it and see for yourselves. 


BURT Made From 


1—Ball Bearing Revolving 1—Open Hearth Galvanized 
2—Glass Top Sliding Sleeve Iron 
Damper. 
= 3—Metal Top Sliding Sleeve 2—Oopper 
Damper 
—Metal Top Cone Damper 3—Zine 
—Weave Shed, Double Dam- 
per i—Toncan Meta] 
. *|6—Square or Rectangular 
@)7—Fan Ventilator 5—American Ingot Iron 


Ventilating scientifically done is as difficult as it is important, 
yet it is made easy by our assortment of types in one for every 
condition. Years of experience are back of these types—having 
been perfected by our engineers in co-operation with architects, 
builders and owners all over the country. Ventilator require- 
ments or problems quickly handled by our engineering depart- 
ment which is always at your command. 


The Burt Mfg. Co., 2s: , 


Largest Manufacturers of Oil Filters in the World. 
George W. Reed & Co., Ltd., Montreal Sole manufacturers of 
Burt Ventilators for Canada. 


| Keep Water Outof Woodto PreventRotting | 


Properly used, Ware Weather Wood Used and recommended by Industrial | 
Preservative Paint is guaranteed to Plants and Cotton Mills for shingle | 


: surfaces Joun- 
make wood, waterproof and weather  700f8 or wood surfaces and by Cour 
ties for Bridge Timbers, etc., where 


proof. It greatly prolongs the life of the surface is exposed to weather and 
timbers to which it is applied. wear. 


WARE PAINT COMPANY. 


SECOND FLOOR CANDLER BLDG. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Ware Weather Wood Ware Weather 
Preservative Metallic Elastic 
Paint Paint 
For All For All 
Wooden Structures : Metal Surfaces 
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Stained Good! 


Hot Bearings mean short life. 













Bearings are expensive. 





Oil running out of bearings means 


SE ETERS AS AT hea las i ity an 





dirty floors and machinery. RE- 
SULTS! WASTED MATERIAL 
FROM STAINED GOODS. 

STAYSWELL laughs at drips and 


spatters. 


STAINED GOODS ARE EASY TO AVOID BY USING THE SNOW-WHITE STAINLESS 
GRADES OF STAYSWELL 


STAYSWELL “STAYS PUT” on the hottest bearing, eliminating all friction. 














Let us quote you on your requirements. 


LAMSON OIL CO., Inc. 
10 Dorrance St. Wharf 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























Evener Laps— 
More Production! 









Have You Difficult 




















Mr. W. C. Cobb, General Superin- Places to Oil?? 
tendent of the Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Do You Want Just a 
said at the Textile Association Con- Drop of Oil or More? 
vention in June that ball bearings on WELL ‘ 







his aprons and eveners had reduced 
the number of laps set back to less 
than one per cent. 


We can take care of 
your wants with the 


LIDSEEN 


POSITIVE FORCE 
FEED OILERS 






He is getting better laps and more of 
them than ever before. His numbers 
are running better, and he has less 
trouble with breaking strength. You 
can do the same thing that he did. _— : Take it up with Your 

BE Jobber or with us 












SinodsS asqism 2 















Order some today. 


Ball WorkS Bearings 


Greenwood, S. C. 







37 numbers of oilers 
to choose from 


ALL WELDED 
LIDSEEN PRODUCTS 


832-840 SO. CENTRAL AV. CHICAGO 
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ENGINEERING | 
SER VICE 


er UN Wy Ze 


Y having an engineering, ar- 

chitectural and power service 
in our organization, our clients are 
able to secure, on any industrial 
project a complete technical ser- 
vice, under one control and one 
responsibility. 


HETHER on _ village 
developments, _ industrial 
buildings, power plants or ma- 
4 chinery arrangements, we offer our 
A Progress Picture showing new Adiition tothe Loray, Mills, Gaston, organization as a whole to the 


for the Jenckes Spinning Company of Pawtucket, K. I. most economical solution of all 
Aberthaw Construction Company, Contractors tee 
commissions entrusted to us. 


aes al acne al a lei 


A, ces Soap SE AI aNd PRR rc 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


Incorporated 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
ATLANTA 





meme ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVE 


is recognized universally as the safest 
and most dependab‘e type of power ‘for 
textile mills With it valuable ma- 
chinery is rarely idle, which cannot 
be said of mechanica: drives which are 


dependent on coal supply, troublesome 
belts, loose pulleys, ete. 

The economy of electric motor drive 
depends to a great extent, however, 
on proper installation. The Walker 
organ.zation is composed of highly 
skilled - individuals whose _ technical 
knowledge and experience in textile 
mill electric power problems and am- 
ple capital for handling instal.ations 
of any size enab.es them to offer tex- 
tile mills a service which will insure 
perfect and permanent satisfaction 
and economy, and at the lowest possi- 
ble initial cost for high-class construc- 
tion and equipment. 


Seores of satisfied 
mills and the lead 
ing architects and 
engineers are our 
fx “ references. Write us 
for the handsome 
Walker book, 


agg WALKER ELECTRIC & PLUMBING co. 


T NGO WO OC) 21) CL CEO 


a 


Branch Offices at Convenient Points Throughout the South 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 









IS USED IN pee Bae g 


GENT 






es MINIMUM SPACE, 
IE SPECIA MEET PARTICULAR 
A QUALITY PRODUCT. | 

FREE 


CONSULTATION WITH OUR ENGINEERS 
ON “YOUR (CLUTCH PROBLEMS, AN 
OPPORTUNITY: WORTH. WHILE. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG G 
AND STOCK LIST 














LINK-BELT CO., 





COURTESY: 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






POWER TRANSMITTING MAC NER 
Merit Plus Recogniti yn 


“The heights by great men reached ona 2s 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 


Time, skill and. effort. must. also precede merit as 
surely. in. machinery.as.in men. 3 
Time, skill and effort must alsu precede merit wee 


order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog 
nition it deserves. 


The great number of large installations of Creeeon: 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognitién of the 

that nearly three score years of Skill and effort 
hove endowed it with. se 


The cumulative knowledge of all this 
experience is always available to you in 
the recommendations of our engineers. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY | | 

























sc ical Wiateriale 
our Atlanta and | 


























Gearee Electric. Co. 









ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—MACHINISTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA |} /QWHOLESALE) : 
Branch Office. 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. ~~ j | 51 Haynes St. otentl Ga. | 


| 
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Ordinary electric light is splendid for the 
home, or wherever we want “softness” and 
warmth of color.” 


But in the mill, what you want is to see things 
as clearly and sharply as possible. 


Cooper Hewitt light owing:to the different 
way in which it is produced— 


Makes fine ‘details appear more’ distinct. 


Shows, up’ objects in..dark corners. and. re- 
cesses. 


Gives no sharp, shadows. 
Doe jot glare. 
Does not tire the: eyes’ or ‘nerves, “and 


Enables: the hand:to respond «more: quickly 
to sight. 


Cooper Hewitt light is the:right kind of light 
to work by. 


“Industrial Lighting) Briefs” tell the story/in 
plain English. May we ea you on our mail- 
ing list ? 


Coop Hewitt Pa Company 


Used in The 
Textile 
Industry 


“Lift it with ddr”’ 


Curtis one man All’Steel Air Hoists and Curtis 
Roller Bearing Trolleys are effecting important 
economies ’in’ leading textile mills throughout 
the country. 

Why not install*a Curtis Air Hoist and operate 
it with the air ‘you now have available? The 
wide variety of uses to’which Curtis equipment 
can be most economically applied is worthy of 
your immediate investigation. 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
1571 Kienlin Ave. ‘St. Louis, Mo. 


Branch Office 
532-R Hudson Terminal 
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PERMANENCE 


Jenkins Valves always give that 
permanent service you expect 
of them. 













Designed, made, tested, and 
guaranteed for the maximum 
service, and not merely the aver- 
age—that’s the reason. 












Jenkins Valves for all requirements. 
Know the genuine by the Jenkins 
“Diamond” and signature. At supply 







houses everywhere. 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Montreal London 
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Do You Want to be Placed 
on Our Mailing List? 


WE are now publishing an instructive 
and informative house-organ indicat- 


ing the great savings to power users through 
the installation of an oil engine. 
We will be glad to place you on our mail- 
ing list without obligation if vou desire to 
study the merits, the economies and the 
efficiency of oil engine power. 
This house-organ has been published at 
the suggestion of hundreds of prospective 
purchasers who are eager to grasp a more 
intensive knowledge of the money that can 
be saved through this time-tested, unfail- 
ing method of generating power. 
We are the largest exclusive manufacturers 
of heavy duty oil engines in the country 
and, as such, we frankly solicit your name 
through this advertisement. 
And, in addition, ifyou have a power prob- 
lem which you will submit to us, we will 
gladly acquaint you with the service oil 
engines render in an endeavor to help 
solve your difficulty. 

Write us today 


POWER MANUFACTURING CO. 
102 Cheney Avenue, Marion, Ohio. 


Branch offices and agencies n principal Cities 















SINCE 1864 











































“ASK FOR 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc., 


Representatives 


at G. E, CO. EXHIBIT 
Southern Textile Exposition 


They will show you all the 
Economical features of 


ELECTRIC ARC WELDING 


also their latest improved 


Oxy-Acetylene Welding Machines 


and supplies, and arrange with you for 
any welding you may be contemplating. 



































George Bird Bruce Potts 


WELDING ENGINEERS 


BIRD-POTTS CO. 


WELDING Incorporated BUILDING 
376-378 MARIETTA ST., ATLANTA, GA. 











OIL ENGINES 
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Packed in steel] drums—bhalf-drums 
and 50-pound cans. 

We give a special gun for applying 
with each order. 
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“Mr. Superintendent! 


Lubrication is one of the most important problems in your 


plant. 


You are losing money if your machinery isn’t getting 


the very best lubricant. D-A Lubricant is the best lubricant 
for textile mill machinery. 


D-A LUBRICANT 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 
5. 


LEAVES NO GUM OR RESIDUE TO SCRAPE OFF 


STAYS ON CAMS, GEARS, ROLLERS AND CHAINS 
—KEEPS FLOORS AND CLOTH CLEAN. 


LASTS MANY TIMES LONGER THAN ORDINARY 
OILS. 


COSTS MORE PER POUND—LESS PER MONTH. 
CONTAINS NO GREASE, GRAPHITE OR ACID. 


D-A has all these advantages—and is guaranteed to be as rep- 
resented or is returnable. Send us your order on this basis. 


D-A LUBRICANT COMPANY, Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


ATLANTA BRANCH 
JOHN K. GEWINNER, 33 LUCKIE ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Patented Apri! 29, 1919: Other patents pending. 





Grate Section, supported by Stoker 


Easily removed from Shield, which 


is protected from fire at all times. 





Shield without bolts. 





HEAVY DUTY TYPE G BAR 


Manufactured by 


GIBBY ENGINEERING CO., EAST BOSTON, MASS. _ 
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"I have just finished an emergency job on which your No. 102 paid for itself. After 
using the solid dies, the use of a Bull-Dog is as child’s play in comparison.’ 
A Chicago User. 


Eleven handy 
tools, plain and 
ratchet types, 
each threading 
4to8pipe-sizes. 
For example, 
No. ones 


BULL-DOG DIE-STOCKS #3" 


“the tool with the five big features”’ and the 
biggest is this—the dies open up. In other 
words, there is no laborious backing-off at 
the end of each cut which serves only to 
waste time and injure the clean edges of the freshly- 
cut thread. Write for descriptive booklet and name 
of near-by supply-house. 


THE OSTER MFG.-CO. 


Specialists in Hand and Power Threading Equipment 
2061 East 61st Place Cleveland, Ohio 


“We think that our new tool paid for itself on one hot water beating job in our 
office in time saved and in perfect threads and tight joints. 
A new owner in Ashtabula. 


99.57 


PURE 


OXYGEN 


Oxygen 
Plant at Atlanta 


The most perfect results and the highest economy. in 
oxy-acetylene welding can be secured only by the aise’ of 
the purest oxygen obtainable. 


When buying STANDARD Oxygen, you are assured of 
a quality product that is 99.5% ptire—the best that can 


be obtained. 


Let our experts explain to you about STANDARD Weld- 
ing Apparatus, supplies and pure oxygen. 


Write us. 


STANDARD GAS PRODUCTS" CO,,* Itie 
ATLANTA 


STANDARD 


_WELDING AFPARATL 


US/AND SUPPLIES « 


JS. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Pressure Return Tubular 
Boilers, High Grade Stationary 
Steam Engines, Tanks, Stacks, 
Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought 


Iron Works. 


The Result of a Quarter 
Century Experience 


These years of experience and study together 
with exhatstive tests and improvements, has 
enabled us to build modern boilers that are 
second to none—in design, construction, high 
efficiency and capacity, economical operation, 
and low cost for upkeep. 


Made in ‘several types. Write us today and 
let.us.send you™full data and reasons why the 
W & W BOILER will best meet your reqvire- 
ments. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


| CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


: WALSH & WEIDNER 
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ONE 


HIGH SPEED 





—plus 1 man and an 
eyebolt save 102 min- 
utes in one operation 


O invert this 3200-lb, 

industrial tractor for 

handy assembling op- 
erations formerly required 
seven husky men,—and the 
job consumed..a.full fifteen 
minutes. 7 ineny 15 minutes, 
—that’s 105 minutes on the 
time keeper’s record. 

Two Cyclones on overhead trol- 
leys were installed. A few whirls 
of the hand chain, and the ingenious 
use of a removable eyebolt to get 
the proper grips now enable one 
man to deftly pick up and invert 
this heavy truck in 3 minutes by 
the watch—a clean saving of 102 
minutes on just one operation. 


Don’t think this saving an un- 
usual one, Cyclones show surpris- 
ing savings wherever they replace 
strong-arm methods! 
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COTHION 


Perhaps Cylone Hoists 
can find production 
short cuts for you! 


We have capable dis- 


= * 
bs 


Make ur 


Under present conditions 
it’s a matter of self protec- 
tion to squeeze every bit of 
useful work. out of, your 
coal. Even if’ you’re sure 
of your present. supply, it’s 
up to you to make it last as 
long as you can. 


Foxboro CO, Recorders 
and Temperature and Pres- 
sure Recorders are of direct 
assistance in cutting down 
heat losses and steam waste. 
The engineer of a moderate 
sized public building re- 
ports. that last winter’ a 
Foxboro - Heath CO, Re- 
corder saved him over a 
ton of coalia:week. Engi- 
neers of larger plants tell 
us of proportionate savings. 

Foxboro Instruments are 
designed, built and tested 
to give you accurate, un- 
failing service over a long 
period of time. Their cost 
if insignificant compared 
to the savings. resulting 
from their use. 


Let one of our engineers 


i > i i 1 we | g 
Branches: New York, Chicago, element Foxboro Instruments can 
Pittebyrsh and estimates. accomplish: in your plant, 










Catalog on request. 


while you still have some 
coal to save. Get in touch 
with Dept. AS. 


THE ‘FOXBORO C0,)) lac. 


Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


New York Chicago Bostor 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
San Francisco Birmingham 


Tulsa 








coal pile | 
last longer | 




















Foxvoro-Heata 
CO, Becorder 
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Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 


COTTON 


OcToBER, 1922. 


Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers and Bites Banks, Etc. 


The Recognized Standards of Quality 


COTTON YARNS 


Parkdale Mills, Inc. 


Arkray Mills, Inc. 


Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 


Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 
The manufacturers of a number of America’s well known textile products 
can vouch for the strength, uniformity, cleanliness and better weaving and 


knitting qualities of our yarns. 


The yarns we spin for knitting, weaving, 
laces and converting, are furnished in all 
twists on skeins, cones, tubes and warps: 


30s to 80s Single and Ply Combed Peeler 
Right Twist. 30's to 50's Single and Ply 
Double Carded Peeler, Right or Reverse 
Twist. 

20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply, Combed 


Our products are sold direct and exclu- 
sively through our General Sales Offices: 
225 Fifth Avenue at 26th Street, 


New York. 
H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 
Long Distance Phone 
Madison Sq. 7666-7-8 and 9. 


Boston 
BRANCH OFFICES Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Peeler, Reverse Twist. 


GASTONIA .N.C. 


Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘HUGHES FAWCETT | 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN -& C0. 
DRY GOODS 


Commission Merchants 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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COTTON 








ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


Oklahoma City, Houston, Savannah, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Birmingham, Memphis, 
Los Angeles 


Boston, Providence, Fal! River, North Adams, 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & FLEMING 


35 South William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


145 St. James Street 
Montreal, Canada 


55 Mann Bldg. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Members: 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members: 
Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


_ ALONG THE LINE OF 
) Thé! \Texds and Pacific Railway 
IN 


“TEXAS and LOUISIANA 
For Location of Cotton Mills 


The Texas and Pacific Railway serves a num- 
ber of the most important cotton centers of 
Texas and Louisiana and traverses the principal 
cotton producing:counties of North Texas and 
Louisiana. 
BOGER & CRAWFORD | The State of Texas has only nineteen cotton 
} ‘mills in operation, and is the largest cotton pro- 
ducing State in the Union. 
The erection of new mills is being consid- 
ered) by several communities. There is an op- 


i portunity for experienced mill men to be asso- 
Spinners, Bleachers and ciated with the management of these enterprises, 


Mercerizers of High Grade if stock is taken. 
Combed Yarns For particulars, address, 


FRANK J. BURKE, 


Land and Industrial Commissioner, 


By using our Spinning and DALLAS, 


POSIT TR wt tee 


View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


Established 1908 


Mercerizing you are. always 


assured of ‘a*standard pro- 


The American “Audit Co. 


duct F. W. LAFRENTZ. C. P. A. Pre 
| H, M. RICE, C, P. A. Vice-Pres. » Va LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. 
NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 
33rd St. and 5th Ave., (Waldorf-Astoria). 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 
BOSTON—-P. O. Square B dg 
PHILA DELPHIA—Colon‘a Trust Bldg. 


ag h GC Field BALTIMORE—Garrett Bldg 
i} WASHINGTON, D C.—Colorado Bldg. 
rom f e otton l NEW ORILE\NS—Maison B anche. 
RICHMOND VA.—.American National Bank Building. 


s Y 93 } MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 

irect to ou SCRANTON—County Bank Bldg. 
WILKES BARRE PA.—Odd Fe lows Bldg. 
LOS \NGELES. C\l.—Herman W. Hellman Bldg. 
KNOYVILLE TENN.—.\merican National Bank Bldg. 
TONDON E. C.—59 Gresham St.. Rank. 


Specialties in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 
ATLANTA BRANCH 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice.President 
Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 


J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. 
Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 
ALY NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 
366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


F} TITW Ui ae 
AY STF AL MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS - 
Hm F) ALSO BRUSHES. INK,MARKING POTS 


i 
| ATLANTA RUBBER STAMPS STENCIL WORKS 
Sp ing Mall L Int N. C \ OFFICE 33 LUCKIEST. WORKS:350 EDGEWOOD. AVE ie ae 
—— iis, ssoeeeemreract . J ee i! SO ROX B34 a ae cron ATL ath TA.G 2 i 
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tl 
mae YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


sldvod ,00 82 of 00.28 .9! MOUNT |HQOLLY, N. ©. °°" © 
cane ‘at: SPJ NNE: RS AND! MERCERTIZER'S 
Hil GRADEXHCOMBED AND CARDED YARNS —lés to 80s 
AALI JT JA B@iircerized Yarns Are he Product of Our Qun Mills 
General Officer Mt Helly>N: C.___ Braitch| Offie&) 110 James Bldg... chattanooga, Tehu. 


“3 okie entatives 
ai EL B. ROBIE’ #i 316° Aptashwag New. York Ci ‘ FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 


mf Agents. 


Tire F sie | Cord:.Fabnics 
 Eaalig Duck — Drill.“Sheeting 


Qsnaburg and Special Constructions 


250 W. 57-STREET, NEW YORK. 226, W. ADAMS Siry-CHICAG@® 





Known by travelers for its 
unusually large and 
well-ventilated rooms 


CINCINNATI 


700 Rooms 700 BatHs 700 SERviIDoRS 
MoDERATE TARIFFS 


Write for Booklet on Cincinnati 
and The Hotel Sinton. We will 
also send Mail Order price list 
of the Famous Hotel Sinton Louis 
XVI Candies. 


HOTEL SINTON coset organ CINCINNATI 


The MARTINIQUE 


IS GLAD TO ANNOUNCE 
REDUCED RATES 


OMEONE must take the initiative in mak- 
S ing it possible for people to travel and 
spend less money—now that there is less 
money to spend. 
So. hand in hand with Hotel McAlpin which 
recently announced its reductions, the Mar- 
tinique—just across the street and under the 
same management—becomes a leader in lower- 
ing hotel tariff. 
This is setting an advance style, as it were, for 
there has not been an appreciable reduction in 
the cost of running a large New York hotel. 
If, however, the public esteems the spirit in 
which it is done, as much as the management of 
the McAlpin and Martinique appreciates its 
patronage, then indeed, is it worth doing. 
At the Martinique the new prices 
are: $3.50 up for rooms and bath; 
$2.50 for room without bath. 


The 
MARTINIQUE 


Broadway, at 32nd St... New York 
Frank E. » Seam, Resident Managet 


COTTON 
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"EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms 600 Baths 


Headquarters in Detroit for 


OLD COLONY CLUB 


DETROIT gerne a can CLUB 


.. DAILY RATES... 
100 at $2.50 Single—$4.50 Double 
150 “$3.00 “ —$5.00 i 
100 “$4.00 “ —$6.00 =: 

50 “$5.00 “ —$7-00 " 

50 with Twin Beds, $5.00 to $7.00 
100 In Suite, $5.00 to $8 00, Double 
Two Floors of Agents’ Sample 

Rooms $5.00 per Day 

Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.25-$2.00 


HOTEL TULLER 


Under New Management 
O. C. FROMAN, Mer. 
Business Men’s Lunch 65c. 


ATLANTA’S NEW MILLION DOLLAR HOTEL 
POPULAR PRICED 


HOTEL CECIL 


COFFEE SHOP—ROOF GARDE 


312 ROOMS—FIRE PROOF—312 BATHS 


RATES PER DAY, EUROPEAN PLAN 
ONE PERSON TWO PERSONS 
22 ROOMS AND BATH $1.50 
104 ROOMS AND BATH 2.00 *. 00 
104 ROOMS AND BATH 2.50 
53 ROOMS AND BATH 3.00 
14 ROOMS AND BATH 4.00 
8 ROOMS AND BATH TWIN BEDS 
7 ROOMS AND BATH TWIN BEDS 


H. R. and C. R. CANNON, Preetictere 
J. F. deJARNETTE, Manager 
; OPERATING 
GEORGIAN HOTEL TERMINAL HOTEL 
ATHENS, GA. ATLANTA, GA. 
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K. EF, Woop, Vice-Pres. S. BE. Jackson; Asst. Treas. 


Crown Manufacturing Company 
Pawtucket Rhode Island 


iN pile a 












Special Qualities 





in Combed Cotton Yarns 








60,000 Single and Ply for All Purposes 13,600 
Spinning from Twister 
Spindles 


Spindles American, Egyptian and Sakelaridis Cottons 











W. C. WARD Cc. H. BOND Cc. D. GOTT 


SOUTHERN YARN Co. 


911 James Bldg. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 

































a -—Vanderbilt 7413 —Representing 

Binust’ TORK. Meee WE Oscar Heineman Co....... Silk Yarns 
Southern Merc. Co. .... Mercerized Singles 

SELLING AGENTS | Richmond Hos. Mills (Yarn Dept.) . . . 
U it Cc tt Mill (Boe io) SaaS Sa ei ees oe 12/1 to 22/1 ie. P. 
: mty \-Occom rn ° Cross Cotton Mills ...... Double Carded 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. | Morrowebb Cotton Mills . . . Sewing Threads 
Elm City Cotton Mills | Merion Worsted Co. . French Spun Worsteds 


Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 

Villa Rica Cotton Mills 


ON SS oa ee All Counts 
Combed — Lisle — Carded — Singles and 
Ply — Warps — Cones — Skeins — Tubes. 


DIRECT FROM THE SPINNER 


Each number is the very best quality of its kind. 






















Boston Representative Chicago Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT RAY T. JOHNSON 
110 Summer Street 226 W. Adams Street 


Phone or wire us your 
inquiries at our expense. 
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DISPLAYED, 


‘*Por Sale’? and all other advertise- 
ments using bold-face type or other- 
wise displayed, $2.00 per inch per 
insertion, 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application, 


**Positions Opén’”’ and other undis- 
played advertisements, 4 cents per 
word per insertion. “Minimum ¢hatgé 
$1.00. Payable in advance, 


(When replies are to be received 
in “our care, allow four words for 
bow address.) 


New and Second Hand 


: ENGINES , 
i Corliss, Automatic: and ‘Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps,. Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, ‘etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 
Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
| Philadelphia, R 


Pennsylvania 


SP 6 4 —eer ¢ ec 


7. 


Y@OTTON 


——T. LL wir oT) 


WANTED—Position as Second Hand in 
Oard Room by Textile Schoo! Graduate with 
practical experience in Card Room. American, 
27 years old and married. Will go any place. 
Box 52, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlan- 





WANTED. ,POSITION AS ASSISTANT 


MANAGER Got ini iGost! Department, by PO 11! 


man with practical experience in mill 
and. office...-Look -for permanent sitson 
with one for omecion. Good refer- 
ences Address box 59, care COTT 

Atlanta; Ga. ou: 


a ee 
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Salesmen Wanted 


The Cellugraph EngineeringCor- 
poration is prepared to take on a 
few salesmen located in 
facturing centers of the Uni 
States: The product of the 


al poration isa 


already proven satisf 


ere * y 
: io. 


WANTED: Superintendents, 
sécretarie§;, ‘hookKéepers, ste- | 
nographers, overseers, who are 
out of employment,, or, either ||) 
desire more suitablé’‘eormec- | 
tions to communi¢ate wit 2 us. 
In the last few ‘days we‘ have 


‘placed 27 practical men 'in”bet- 


ter positions. Our services dig- 

nified and confidential. 

Executives’. Employment Agency, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER 


J. WILLIAM BARKDUEL! » 


EDGAR H. BRGHT 
€. MORGAN ABRAMS 


MEMBERS. OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New. York Coffee Exchange 


New York Produce Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


PRIVATE WIRES TO’ PRINCIPAL POINTS 
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MACHINERY BARGAINS 


for Textile Mills 


COTTON 283 


The Nashville Industrial Corporation, purchasers of the $87,000,000 Old Hickory Pow- 
der Plant, has released a large amount of machinery for immediate sale, a large portion of 
which is very desirable for use in textile plants. None of this equipment was in use over 
90 days, and while in practically new condition it is offered at second-hand prices. 


Special Bulletins covering various kinds of equipment will be sent on request. 


A few of the many offerings: 


PUMPS. 


8—14-in. Worthington Class B, double suction, 8500 
G.P.M. at 152 ft. head, at 1170 R.P.M., direct con- 
nected to 300 hp. G.E., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt 
motors. 

4—14-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 7500 G.P.M. at 130 ft. 
heat at 1760 R.P.M., direct connected to 306 h.p. 
General Electric, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt motors. 

2—10-in. Allis-Chalmers, Tvpe S, 3750 G.P.M. at 130- 
ft. head at 1765 R.P.M., direct connected to 150 h.p. 
Westinghouse 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt motors. 

6—16-in. Allis-Chalmers, Tvpe S, 8500 G.P.M. at 90- 
ft. head. direct connected to Tvpe L, 300 h.p., 
2000 R.P.M. G.E. Curtis steam turbine. 

6—14-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 6500 G.P.M. at 150-ft. 
head, 8100 G.P.M. at 90-ft. head, direct connected 
to 300 h.p. 2000 R.P.M. G.E. Curtis steam turbine. 

1—20 x 12 x 16 Worthington duplex Underwriters fire 
pump, 1500 G.P.M., 100 Ib. pressure. 

200—New and used simplex and duplex, steam driven, 
Worthington pumps, 414x3%x4, 5%4x4%x5, 6x4x6, 
7%4x4%x10, 6x2%x6. 

100—New and used belted 2%”, 3”, 5”, 5”, and 6” centri- 
fugal pumps. 
Bulletin No. 8 gives complete specifications of all 


Pumps. 
BLOWERS. 


2—18-in. Type C. American Electric Exhaust Fans. 

10—18-in Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans. 

6—24-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, Emerson 
Motors. 

28—24-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, E. S. C. 
Motors. 

64—30-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, Emerson 
Motors. 

—— Buffalo Electric Exhaust Fans, Sprague Mo- 

ors. 

5—No. 1 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 

4—No. 2 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 

4—No. 3 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 

15—No. 4 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 
All the above equipped with standard A.C. Motors. 


BLOW ERS—continued. 


h—-No. 3 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
10—No. 4% Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
25—No. 6 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
15—No. 7 Buffalo Niagara Conoida} Fans. 
1—No. 9 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fan. 
10—No. 4 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
5—No. 5 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
2—No. 6 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
5—No. 8 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
10—No. 1 Low Pressure Gas Exhausters. 
10—30-in. Buffalo Standard Reversible Mill Exhausters. 
25—50-in. Buffalo Standard Reversible Mill Exhausters. 
10—No. 4 24-in. Buffalo Steel Pressure Blowers. 
7—Roots Style D, High Pressure Type Blowers, capac- 
ity 890 cu. ft. per minute. 
Op «aes Blowers, capacity 3,200 cu. ft. per min- 
ute. 
Write for Bulletin No. 11 giving complete specifica- 
tions. 


TRANSMISSION. 


Thousands of pulleys, including pressed steel, split 
cast iron and solid cast iron, ranging in diameter from 
‘6 to 56 inches, and in width from 2 to 32 inehes, are in- 
cluded with the materia] at Old Hickory. 

Also hundreds of tons of cold rolled shafting up to 
six inches in diameter, pillow blocks, drop hangégs, 
ring-oiling, capillary and standard bearings, flange cou 
lings, ribbed couplings, grim death couplings, wall brack- 
ets, floor stands, pillow block frames, friction clutches, 
cut-off counlings, sleeves, collars, etc. : 

We can supply complete line shafts or any transmis- 
sion equipment needed. Write for Bulletin No. 15. 


TANKS. 


1500—New and used steel Tanks, small sizes. Mixing 
tanks, storage tanks, boiling tanks, pressure tanks, 
and open tanks. 

2000—Wood tanks. All sizes. 
Hvdro-Extractors, Cotton Washers and Dryers, 
Mixing Pickers, Rinsers, etc. 
Electrical Supplies of all kinds. 


Write for Catalogues. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


JACKSONVILLE, TENN. 





ACETYLENE GAS. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co 

ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 

RATUS. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 

ACIDS. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

ACCOUNTANTS. 

American Audit Co. 
Ernst & Ernst. 

ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 

ADDING MACHINES. 

Monroe Cale. Mch. Co. 

ADHESIVES. 

Stein, Hall & Co 

AERATIN® AND CLEANING 

MACHINE. 
Murray Company, The. 

AIR WASHERS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Grinnel) Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

AIR COMPRESSORS. 
(See Compressors.) 

AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 

ALBONE. 

Roessler & Hasylacher Chem- 
ieal Co. 

ALKALIES. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

ALUM. 

(See Fnishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) ghee 

ANILINE COLORS. 

{See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

ANT!-CHLORINE. 

(Bee Dvestuffs and Chemicals.) 

ANTI-CHIORINE ACI 

ERATOR. Bite ae 
Macomb Machine Co. 
APRONS—RUB. 
Bend Co., Chas. 
Sm'th & Furbush Machine Co. 

ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 

NEERS. 
Dallis, Park A. 
Robert & Uo 
Sirrine, J. FE. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A, 
Thompson & Binger, Inc. 

ASBESTOS MACHINERY. 
Davs & Furber Mch. Co 

ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 
(See Coal Handling Machin- 

ory.) 

ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) | 

ASPIRATORS. 

Belger Co. 


AUDITORS AND A : 
pany CCOUNT 


Amerivan Audit Co. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


AUTO TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLL 
rT MPERATURE). us 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 

AUTOMATIC LOOM ° 

MENTS. — 
(See Loom Attachments.) 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR 
COTTON. 
Brovks & Poxey, Lad. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Whitin Mch. Works. 


AUTOMATIC GUIDER " 
TRIC). (ELEC 


Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 
AUTOMATIC SCALES. 

(See Scales.) 
AUTOMOBILES. 

hite Co. 


BALANCES. 


Torsion Balance Co, 


BALL BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Mch. Works 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Coe. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 


BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 
Aldr'ch Mch. Works 
Fafnir Rearing Co 
Transmission Ball Bearing Ce 
U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co. 


GALE BAND BUCKLES. 
(See Box Strapping & Buck- 
les.) 


BALE OPENERS. 
‘See Openers.) 


BALING MACHINES. 
Brooks & Doxey Ltd. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lord Bros. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 

Economy Baler Co, 

Rex Eng’g Corp. 

Saco-Lowel] Shops. 

BALING PRESSES 
(See Presses.) 


BANDAGES, TAPES. ETC. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Weimar Bros. 

BANNAGE & TAPE MACHINES 
Davis & Furber Mech. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 


BANDS. 
(See Tapes.) 


BANKS. 
At'anta National Bank. 
Citizens & Southern Bank. 
Nationa] Shawmut Bank 


BARRELS—FIBRE. 
(See F'bre Products.) 


BASKETS—MILL. 
(See Boxes—M'Il. 

BATH CABINET—SHOWER. 
Crane Co. 
Sanvmetal Products Co. 


BATTERIES (ELEC.) 
(See Storage Batteries.) 


BEAMS. 
Allen Co 
VMineeher Preaead S*ael Carn 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


BEAM DYEING MACHINES. 
Brandwood, John 


BEAM HEADS. 
Allen Ce, 
Juruan Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Warp Compressing Meh. Co. 


BE~MING ANY WARPING 
MACHINERY. 
(See Warpers and Warping Ma 
chinery.) 
BEARINGS. 
Cressun-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing C 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 
Skaset Bau B ai Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Uo 
t ba Bees yy 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 
AND RUBBER). 
Amer cau Su 4,1 Oo. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Williams & Sous, I. B. 
BELTING—CHAIN. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Renoid, Ine Hans 
BELTING (ROUND—LEATH- 
ER). 
Bond Co., Chas. 
BELTING—:.0; c. 
(See Rope Transmission.) 


BELT CONVEYORS. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 

BELT DRESSING. 

Bond Co., Chas. 
Dixon Crucibie Co., Jes. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


COTTON 


BELT FASTENERS. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


BELT LACING. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Ce 
Williams & Suns, Ll. Bb. 


BELT TIGHTENERS. 
Brown Co,, A. & F. 
L'nk-Belt Company 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 


BENCH DRAWERS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


BENCH LEGS (PRESSED 
STEEL). 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
BENCHES (PARK AND PLAY- 
GROUND). 
(See Playground Equipment.) 
BLEACHERIES. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and 
Fin'shers.) 


BLE*CHING KIERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Philadelphia Drv ne Mehry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Tortile Finishing Machry. Co. 
Walraven Co. 

Woolford Wood Tank Co., @. 

BLEACHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dveing Reaching and 

F'nish'ng Machinery.) 
BIle*ec cre ciereculing AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 

(See Finishing Matertals.) 


BLOWFeSs AND BLOWER 
SYSTEMS 
Raviey Mfe. Co. 
Ruekeve Blower Co. 
Carl'ale & Ga'e Co. 
Carrier Ene. Corn, 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadewhia Drving Mchry. Co. 
Wretinehonce Free, & Mfg. Co. 
RBNACNe_FIPRE, 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
BOARNS—FOR™ 
Pasrenn, Joo T 
Boaren panes FOR WALLS 
awn reirmare 
K'rrnatrick Lumber & Timber 
Co. 
BOBBINS. 
Viayes Corporation, 
Jordan Mfg. Co, 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co, 
Parker Co., Walter 8. 
Si ambew Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


BOBBIN HEADS. 
Allen Co 
Jordan Mfg. Cc 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Vermon oul Ge 


BOBBIN STRIPPERS. 
Crompte n& Knowles Loom 
Works 
BOILEKS. 
Coie Mtg. Co, R. D. 
International Engineering Wks., 
inc, 
Lomivard Lron Works & Sup- 
ply Co. 
Nasuvil « Industrial Corp. 
Schotield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Southern Textile Mechry. Ce, 
Toomey, Frans 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co, 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 

Dixon Crucible Ce., Jes. 
BOILER FEED WATER PURI- 

FICATION. 

American Water Softener Co. 

Norwood Eng neering Co. 

Sea fe & Sons, Wm. B 

United Mch. & Mfg, Co 
BOILER RUOM FITTINGS AND 

SUPPLIES. 

Burt Mfg. Co. 

Crane Co. 

Dison Crucfhle Co., Jos. 

Gibby Eng’g Co. 

Internal iugineering Co. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Nashy le Industrial Corp. 

Oster Mfg. Co. 

Southern Textile Mchry. Ge, 

United Mech. & Mfg. Ce. 


BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 
ERS. 
(See Grates and Stokers.) 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES. 
Monroe Calc. Mch. Co. 


BOX STRAPPING AND TIE 
BUCKLES. 
(See Band'ng Straps and Buck- 


BOXES—MILL. 
Hightower Rox & Tank Co 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lewis Co.. G. B. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Walke Box Co. 


BOXES—PACKING. 
(See Packing Boxes.) 


BRAID. 
‘See Tapes.) 

BRAZING. 
‘See Welding.) 

BRICK (PAVING AND FLOOR). 
National Paving Brick Co. 


BROKERS—COTTON. 
(See Cotton Dealers & Brokers.) 


BROKERS—STOCK. 
(See Stocks and Bonds.) 


BROOMS. 
(See Brushes.) 


BROOMS—REFILLABLE. 
Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co 
BRUSHES—M!11 
Attanta Rrucsh Co 
Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 
BRUSHFS—MOTOR ANN GFN. 
ERATOR (COMMUTATOR). 
Dixon Crucihle Co. Jog, 
General Electric Co 
Southern Textile Mchry. Co. 
West nehouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


BUCKETS AND PAILS—MILL. 
Standard F‘bre Co 


BUCKETS—ELEVATOR AND 
GRAB. 


Link-Belt Company 


BUCKLES—COTTON TIE. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties.) 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


BUILDINGS (ALL STEEL). 
Truscon Steel Co. 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Anchor Post Iron Works, 
Barrett Co.. The 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Detroit Graphite Ce. 

Dixie Portiant Cement Co. 

Drouve Co., G. 

Dufur & Co 

Hough Shade Corp. 

Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber 
Co. 

Lu on’s Sane Cr Navid. 

National Paving Brick Co. 

Piper Roofing Co., J. A 

Sanymetal Products Co 

Southern Cyrores. VMitg. Asso. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

Truscon Steel Co. 

Walker Flectrie & Plb. Co. 

Ware Paint Co. 


BURR PICKERS. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


BUSHINGS. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Dodge Sa'es & Eng. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


BUSINESS METHODS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


CABINETS. 
(See Lockers.) 
CALCULATING MACHINES. 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co. 
CALENDERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Text'le Finishing Mchry. Co. 


CALENDER ROLLS. 
(See Rolls—Calender.) 


CALLING SYSTEM—INTER.- 
TELEPHONE. 
Carter Electric Co 
CAMLESS DETACHING DE- 
VICES. 
Belger Co. 
CANS—ROVING. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co, 


OctToper, 1922. 


CARS AND TRUCKS—FIBRE. 
(See Trucks.) 


CARBONIZING MACHINES. 
Grinnell Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 

chine Co. 

Macomb Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Works. 


CARDING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Foward & Ru anety 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sm'th & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works 


CARDS—HAND STRIPPING. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING. 
Reooke & Devev Td 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Snindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARD ¥EEDS. 
Rrooks & Doxey. Td. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Sm'th & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Wh‘tin Machine Co. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY 
Roy & Son Co.. B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Ce. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


CARPET MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


CARRIER APRONS. 
(See Aprons ) 


CARRIER SYSTEM. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co, 


CASES—WOODEN. 
(See Boxes.) 


CASTINGS. 
Briggs, Shaffner Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co.. R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co 


CAUSTIC SODA. 
(See Rieaching Matertals.) 


CEN INGS (WOOD PANF!). 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber 
Ce. 


CEMENT. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 


CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Trnseon Steel Co. 


CEMENT AND BRICK COAT- 

InG. 

American Cement Pa'nt Co. 

Detroit Graphite Ce, 

Dixen Crucible Co. Jos. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
E L 

Hockaday Co. 

Piper Roofing Co., J. A. 

Wadsworth Howland & Co., 


Tne 
Ware Paint Ce. 
CENTRAL STATION (ELEC- 
TRIC). 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Railway & Power Co 


CENTRIFUGALS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


CHAIN DRIVES. 
(Se- Belting—Chain Link.) 








; 
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WRITE US 













No-Waste 


“or” SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


Mill Receptacles. 








Waste Baskets Sizes Styles 
Taper Baskets = g.19”-11”-12"-14”-18" 
Oval Cans diameters Polished 
Elliptical Cans and Steel 
pres or 
up to 45” high Rolled Fibre 
Top Rims : 
NO Rings Hard Fibre 
eee BEADED MILL BARRELS 
seams, joints, 
, oo Plain Fibre 
or 0 d 
Rivets Hard Fibre - 
= Shells. NEW PATTERN 
Se Steel Clad 
i Trucks and Boxes 
STANDARD FIBRE Co. Combination 
Somerville, Massachusetts Doffing Cars 











Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting Public Works. 


Pacaing, Lacing ees [OW Prices 









Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, Ss Y Ss T E M 
Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, Determine for yourself whether the 
Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Re- Morehead Back-to-Boiler System saves 
pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. one-fifth of the coal ordinarily consumed. 
Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. We will gladly send you names of 
Foundry,Machine, Boiler Morehead users in your locality. 
LOMBARD Works,and Supply Store 





AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 





| Dept. C, Detroit, Michigan. 
(85) 





| Morehead Manufacturing Company 






SOFT WATER- CLEAR WATER RYC 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE aS 


DECALSO ZERO WATER SOFTENERS BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


LIME AND SODA WATER SOFTENERS Main Office and Factory 
PRESSURE AND GRAVITY FILTERS | pnnere, 
| Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. 
LEHIGH AVE. AT 4TH.-ST. 
PHIL ADELPHIA, PA. 
























WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 


iat. yy hee 









FILTER 


CHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE, 
AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, ETC.) 

Moree Chain Co 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 
CHAIRS AND ST°"'S. 
(See Furniture—MiI1.) 

CHECK STRAPS. 

Rend Co.. Chas . 

Hayes Loom Reed & Harness 
Co. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 

CHEMICALS. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chem 

CHLORINE GAS. 

Electro Bleaching Gaz Co 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


SS MACHINE—BLOW 


ieals.) 


Clements Mfg. Co. 


CLEANING AND AERATING 
MACHINE FOR COTTON. 
Murray Company, The, 
CLEARER CLOTH. 
Ph'ladelphia Felt Co. 


CLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 
(See Counters.) 


CLOCKS (TIME). 
Silberberg, Mortimer J. 
CLOCKS—WATCHMAN. 
Foaxhoro Ce Tne. 
Root Co., The. 


CLOCKING HOSIERY. 
Grauer Bros. 

CLOSETS—WATER. 
(See Toilets.) 


CLOTH—ROLLER, CLEARER, 
SLASHER. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
CLOTH CUTTERS. 
Firschine J. A, 
Foster Mch. Co, 
Wildman Mfr Co. 


CLOTH EXPANDERS. 
Leyland & Co., Thos. 


CLOTH GUIDER (ELECTRIC). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 


CLOTH REELS. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Dorey, Td. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Butterworth. H. W., & Sons Co 
Firseh'ng. J. A. 
Grinnell Co. 
Howard Bros, Mfg. Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saro-Towell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
W''llams Co., J. H. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


ee nine MACHIN- 


Philade'phia. Drving Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
To'hnret Moh Ws. 


CLOTH TESTERS. 
Scott Co., Henry L. 

CLOTH WINDERS. 
(Ree Winders.) 


CLOTHING—CARD & NAPPER. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 


CLUTCH ES—FRICTION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 

CLUTCH LININGS. 

Brown Co., A. & F. 


COAL AND ASH HANDLING 
MACHINERY. 
Link-Belt Company. 
COAL TAR —- 
(See Disinfectants. 
Cocks. 
(See Valves.) 
COLOR PAILS. 
(See Buckets—Mil!.) 
COMB APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 
baa 3 AND COMBER SUP. 
Be'ger Co. 
Uz s. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 
DEALERS. 
(Bee Cotton ue Commission 
Merchants. 
comPnessons—Ain, GAS, 


Allis- 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Crompten & Knowles Loom , DOBBY CARDS. 


COMMUTATOB BRUSHES. 
(Bee Brushes—Motor and Gen- 
erator.) 

CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


CONDENSERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


CONDUITS. 
(See Elec. Machinery & Sup- 
plies.) 
CONNECTORS—FRANKEL 
SOLDERLESS. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING. 
Dallis, Park A. 
Foundation Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A. 
Thompson & Binger, 
Truscon Steel Co. 


CONTRACTORS———-ELECTRIC- 


Engineers.) 
CONTRACTORS (HEATING & 
PLUMBING). 
Walker Electric & Plb. Co. 


CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
—TEMPERATURE. 
Foxboro Co., Inc 
General Electric Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


CONVEYORS—BELT. 
(See Belt Conveyors.) 


CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
American Supply Co. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Lirk-Belt Co 

Mason, Volney W. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery ‘Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc, 
Schofield, _ 

Walraven Co. 

CONVEYORS—PORTABLE. 
Link-Belt Co. 


COOLERS. 
(See Hum‘difying 
COOLERS—WATER. 
(See Water Coolers.) 


COOLING AND CONDITIONING 
MACHINES. 
Grinnell Co. 


COOLING TOWERS. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


meat + STAMPS AND STEN- 


(See Stamps, Stencils, eto.) 


CORDAGE MACHINERY. 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co, 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery. 
Co., The 

Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


COST SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
COTTON CLEANING AND 
AERATING MACHINE. 
Murray Company, The. 
COTTON YARN ANv CLOTH 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND DEALERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
Bover & ¢ turd 
Callaway Mills. 
Carver-Herver Yarn Co., 
Crown Mfg. Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Judson Mills. 
Lane & Co., J. 8. 
Southern Yarn Co. 
Weimar Br: + 
Weld & Cothran. 
Woodward, Kaxiwn & Co. 
COTTON MERCHANTS AND 
BROKERS. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Beer & Co., H. & B. 
Bussey & Co., J. L. 
Coover & Griffin, Inc, 
Weld & Cothran. 


one IMrORTERS—EGYP- 


AN. 
saleoen. Haserick & Co. 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Allen Co. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co, 
Atlanta Harness & Heed Mfg. 


Co. 
Auto Creel Corp. 
Barber-Colman Co, 


Belger Co. 
Biake Electric Mfg. Co. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 

Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 


Inc. 


AL. 
(See Electrical 


Apparatus.) 


Inc. 


Works. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, 
Firsching Co., J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Foster Machine Co, 
Foxboro Cv., Ine. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Grinnel] Co. 
Hayes Loom Reed & Harness 


Inc. 


Co. 
Roward & Pullengh. 
Hopedale Mfg. Ce. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lestershire Snool & Mfg. Co, 
Leyland & Co., Thos. 
Lord Bros 
Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P. 
Mosshere Preeeed Stee] Crop. 
Parker Co, Walter 8. 
Phila. Drying Mehry. Co. 
Phiadelpha Felt Co. 
Proctor & Shwartz, Inc. 
Root Co, The. 
Sargent’s Suns Corp., C. 
Baco-Lowel) Shops. 
Schaum & Uhilinger. 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 
Shamhow Shuttle Co, 
Santhern Rend'ng Co 
Southern Textile Mchry. Co. 
Stafford Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing 


Co. 
Textile Specialty Co. 
Tolhurst Meh. Wks. 
Tniveran’ Wind'ne Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermon? Seontl & Rin Co. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. B 
W''liams Co., J. 8. 
Wh'tin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


COTTON TAPE LOOM. 
Davis & Furber Mch. 
Fletcher Works. 
Sehaum & Thiineer 
COTTON W4REHOUSE. 
Piedmont Bonded Warehouse & 

Compress Co., Ine. 

COTTON YARN MILLS. 

(Ree Yarn Manufacturers.) 

COUNTERS—RFVOLUTION, 

HANK PICK. ETC. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 
Favhore Cr 
Root Co, The. 

COUNTERS—RESTAURANT. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 

COUPLING—SHAFT. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Wood's Sone Co.. T. B. 

COVERING—ROLLER. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Davis & ‘Furber Mch. Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Philadelph.a Feit Co. 
CRANES. 

(See Hoists.) 

CREELS (AUTOMATIC). 
Auto Creel Corp. 

Suter, Alfred. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 

CREOSOTED FLOORING, 

BLOCKS, POSTS, SHIN- 

GLES, ETC. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CULVERTS. 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 

CUTTERS—CLOTH. 

(See Cloth Cutters.) 


CYPRESS LUMBER. 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber 


Machinery 


Co. 


Co. 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
CUTTERS—TH READ. 

(See Thread Cutters.) 
DELIVERY CASES. 

(See Boxes—Packing.) 
DESKS—FACTORY. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
DIAL SCALES. 

(See Scales.) 
DIES—STEEL, 

(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 
DIE STOCKS. 

(See Pipe Threaders.) 
DIRECTORY—TEXTILE. 

Davison Pub. Co. 
DISINFECTANTS. 

Barrett Co., The. 


DOBBY CHAINS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


DOFFING CARS. 
(See Cars.) 


DOORS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


DOUBLING MACHINERY. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 


DRAINAGE ENGINEERS. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 


DRAWING FRAMES. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Davis-& Furber Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DRILLS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Electric Machinery.) 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 


DROP WIRES. 
Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee] Corp 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co, 
Williams Co., J. H. 


DRYING APPARATUS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz ,Inc. 
DRYING FORMS—HOSIERY. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


DRYING MACHINERY. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 

Co 


Grinnell Co. 

Philadelph'a Drying Mchry. Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DUST COLLECTORS. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 


DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Schofield Co, Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 
FINISHERS. 
— Yarn & Processing 


Boger & Crawford. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Frank'in Process Co. 
Grauer Bros. 

United Piece Dye Works. 


DYEING, BLEACHING, FIN- 
ISHING AND PRINTING 
MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Brandwood, John. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 

Electro Bleachng Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Grinnell Co. 

Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Hunt Mach'ne Co., Rodney. 
a Dyeing Mch 


Macomb Machine Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co., The. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


DYEING MACHINES (PACK- 
AGE AND SPOOL. 
Brandwood, 
Franklin Process Co. 
DYE STICKS. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
DYE VATS AND TUBS. 
(See Tanks or Bleaching Kiers.) 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMI- 
CALS. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co. 


Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical 


Co. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Du _ de Nemours & Co., 


BE. I. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Ford Co., J. B. 

Grasselli Chem‘cal Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 

Lenn'g & Co. has, 
Leyland €o., Thos. 
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Works, 
Inc., B 


Mathieson Alkali 

Mates-Brown Co., 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

Nationa) Aniline & Chemical 
Cc 


Ine. 
P 


0. 

Rohm & Haas. 

Newport Chemical Works, Ine 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemt 
cal Co. 

Sandoz Chemical Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 

Staley Mfe. Co.. A. EB. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Surpass Chemical Co. 

United Chemical Products Corp 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


ELECTRIC CONDUIT AND FIT- 
TINGS. 


(See Electrical Machinery ané 
Supplies.) 


ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 
MOTORS. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 


ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See Lamps.) 

ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS. 
F'exible Steel Lacing Co 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 


ELECTRIC4L ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 
Wa'ker Electric & Pibg. Co 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGI- 
NEERS 


(See Tiuminating Engineers. ) 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Raviey Mfg. 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electrie Co. 
Curtis. Paul W. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Federal F'ectric Co. 
General FE'ectric Co. 
Ivanhoe-Rerent Works. 
Maenn Volnev W. 
Southern Textile Mchry. Co. 
Wa'ker Electric & Pibg. Co 
Walsh .& Weidner Boiler Co. 
Wee'tnehouse Flee. & Mfe. Co. 


ELECTe®IC PRESSES (HIGH 
PRESSURE). 

Rex Eng’g Corp, 

ELEcTeRic TRACTORS AND 
TRUCKS. 

(See Tractors and Trucks— 
Electric.) 


ELEVATORS—PORTABLE. 
Collins. J. D. 


ELEVATORS. 
Tink R-lt Comnany 


EMBROINERING AND CLOCK- 
ING OF HOSIERY. 
Graver Bros. 
ENAMFE'EN 'ROAN ANN BLASS 
FOR TEXTITE MACHRY. 
Mi‘chell-Bissell Co. 
ENAME!—MILL WHITE. 
(See Paint.) 
ENGINEERS—MILL. 
(See Architects.) 
enewee GAS AND 
GASOLINE 
Allis- Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Power Mfg. Co. 
ENGINES—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Cole Mfg. Co., RB. D. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Schofield’s Sons Co J & 
Southern Textile Mchry. Co, 
Toomey, Frank. 
ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Burt Mfg. Co. 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Oster Mfg. Co. 
Power Mfg Co. 
Southern Textile Mchry. Co. 
United Mch. & Mfg. Co. 
Weptinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
EXHAUST HEADS. 
Burt Mfg. Co. 
EXPORTERS—COTTON. 
(See Brokers.) 
EXTRACTORS—HYDRO. 
American Laundry Mchry. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine > Works. 
FACTORY DESKS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’s 
Co. 


Co. 


Co 
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SONS Whip 


WILLHANDLE —FOR HoIstiNc— 
: MORE BALES —WOOL—AND-—COTTON— 
i 4 ELE HAY, COFFEE, HIDES, BARRELS, £TC. 
VATORS, WITH FOR OUTRIGGER SERVICE AND HATCHWAYS 
IN USE AT 


HALF THE 
——We MANUFACTURE— LABOR AND MILES: DOCKS, WAREHOUSES, HAY DEPOTS, ETC. 


FRICTION PULLEYS cHE cK s VOLNEY W. MASON & CO., Inc. 


AND CLUTCHES WASTE AT PROVIDENCE, R. I., U.S. A. 
THE SOURCE ,.,. GEASON & CO., 741 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 
—1860— ONE ROPE CONTROLS, HOISTS, LOWERS AND HOLDS THE LOAD Agents for Boston. —1922— 


Direct Basic 


Sulphur 1) Vat 
| yes Acid 


has about every advantage for Chrome 


Textile Mill Flooring Special Shades Matched © 
Because of its “involved” grain it VELVE TEEN 


resists severe friction for lots of The Best Boil-off and Finish 
profitable years, without slivering Softeners Oils Finishes 


or splintering. Get all the facts. UNITED CHEMIC AL PRODUCT S 


Write 
SOUTHERN CYP RESS MFRS. _Co ricaneeiaee 


ASSOCIATION York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


805 POYDRAS BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA., Southern Office, *” “gant “oe Charlotte N.C. 


or REPRESENTATIVES 


805 GRAHAM BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ations Sptpimiptinadhapeancasndle eh 


GEV. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss LINDSAY PADGETT, Shelby, N. C. 





ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST L/NE BUILT IN USA 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr a ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


Econom "BALING PRESSES 


"WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANDO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.8.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 





FACTORY & INDUSTRIAL 
SITES. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
FANS—ELECTRIC. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electrie Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
FANS—CONVEYING, POWER 
AND EXHAUST. 
(See Biowers and Blowing.) 
Systems.) 
FASTENERS—BELT. 
(See Belt Fasterers.) 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS. 
(See Bo'ler Feed Water Purifi- 
cation.) 
FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 
FELT CLOTH FOR ROLLS. 
Philadelphia Feit Co. 
FELTING MACHINERY. 
Smith & Furbush Mch, Co. 
FENCE—STEEL AND IRON. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 


7 * ‘aia aepcteaal 
PIN 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Standard F bre Co 
FILLING—CAP AND WARP. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


FILLETS — CYLINDER, 
WISER, DOFFER, 
PER. ETC. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Ce. 

FILLING STATION PUMPS. 

Bowser & Co., 8. F. 

FILMS—MOTION PICTURE. 

Bromberg Attractions, Arthur 
c. 

Feicrated) Films of Atlanta. 

Lucas Theatre Supply Ce. 

Savin Ftime Lin u. M. 

Souhern States Film Co. 

FILTERS—WATER. 

American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 

FILTERS—OIL REMOVAL. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 
FILTERS (OIL). 
Burt Mfg. Co. 

FILTERS (ALUM). 

Lennig & Co., Chas. 

FINISHING. 

(see Dyers. Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers.) 


FINISHING OF 
CLOCKING, EMBROIDER- 
ING, WELTING, SEAM- 
ING, ETC. 

Grauer Bres. 

FINidmiIN., SLEACHING AND 

SIZING MATERIALS. 
Arwoid, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co. 

Borne, Serymser Co. 
Boxson & Lane. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical 

Co. 

Civa Co., ine. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Du — de Nemours & Co., 

gE. 1 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
— Smelting & Aluminum 


STRIP- 


Ford Co., J. B 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 
Lennig & Co, Chas. 
Ieyland & Co., Thos. 
Martex-Prown Co toe 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Bleiz & Uo., H. A. 
ee Aniline & Chemica’ 


B. P 
Ine. 


Newport Chemical Works. 
Roess'er & WHasclacher Co. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 

Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Senneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Staley Wee “ns A. EZ 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Unired Chemcal Products 


Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & fn J . 
FIR LUMBER. 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber 


Co. 
FIRE NOORS AND HARD- 
WARE. 


Sanymetal Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Ce, 


HOSIERY— ; 


! 
BUR- 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Grinnell 

FIRE HOSE. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 

FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 

FLAX SPINNING. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuitle Co. 

FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


FLOORING LUMBER. 
H chtower Box & Tank Co 


Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber 
oc. 


Seuchern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Sou*hern Wood Preserving C« 
FLOORING (TILE & BRICK). 
National Paving Brick Co. 
FINMRING—WwoOO0n BIOcYs 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber | 
Ce. 


Sourhern Wood Preserving Co 
FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 
American Scrubbing Equipmen' 
Co. 
“a SCRUBBING POW. 
OERS. 


(See Scrubbing Powders.) 


FLOOR SWEEPS. 
(‘See Rrushes,) 
FLOUR—SAGO & TAPIOCA. 
Leyland & Co,, Thos. 
Stein, Hall & Ce. 


FLUTED ROLLS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bulleugh. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield & Sons, J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whit'n Machine Works. 


FLYERS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FOUNDERS. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cele Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Works 


FOUNTAINS—DRINKING. 
Crane Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 


Co. 

Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Rund'e-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Southern Ice Machine Co. 
Tavior Halsey W. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES. 

(Ree MM ntehec-—Fr'ction.) 
FURNITURE—MILL. 

Allen Qe. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. 
Manufacturing Equip. 

Ce. 


Co. 
& Eng’se 


Royal Metal Mfg. Ce. 

Sanymetal Mfg. Co. 
FUSES—ELECTRIC. 
Carter Electric Co, 

Federal Electric Co. 

Southern Textile Mchry. 
GARNETT MACHINES. 

Hoy & Son Co., B. 8. 

Smith & Furbush Mchb. 
GAS ENGINES. 

(See Engines—Gas.) 
GAS HOLDERS. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
GASOLINE PUMPS AND 

STORAGE TANKS, — 

Bowser & Co., 8. F. 
GAUGE (YARN eS 

Mates-Brown Co., B. 
GAUGES—STEAM foal. 


eC. 


Ce 


Foxboro Co., Ine. 
Southern Textile Mchry. eC. 
Tayivr Instrument Co. 


GAUGE—OIL. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
GAUGES—WATER. 
Lunkerheimer Co. 
GEARS—SILENT. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
General Electric Co. 


Southern Textile Mehry. oC. 
Renold, Hans. 
eat CUTTING AND CUT- 


Brown . A. , F. 
Creason - Morris 
GEAR PULLERS. 
General Electric 


, GENERATORS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 
GLASSWARE AND DISHES. 
(See Dishes.) 
GLASS SKYLIGHTS. 
Drouve Co., G. 
GOVERNORS—PUMP. 
Genera] Electric Co. 
GRAPHIC CHARTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
GRAPHITE. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dizon Crucitie Co., Jos. 
GRATES—BOILER. 
Gibby Eng’g Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co.. R. D. 
International Eng. Works. 
Lombard Fdry. & Wich. Co. 
United Mch. & Mfg. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner” Boiler Co. 
GRATES—MECHANICAL. 
(See Stokers.) 
GREASE. 
‘See Lubricants.) 
GREASE CUPS. 
(Ree Lubricators.) 


GRINOERS--C* RD, CYLINDER 
ROLL, NAPPER AND GAR- 


NET. 
(See Card Grinding Mach‘nery) 
GUARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 
GUARDS—MACHINE. SKY- 
LIGHT. WINnOW FTC. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GUIDES—THREAN 
Mitchell-Bissell Ce. 
Palmer Co.. 1 
GUIDER—CLOTH ELECTRIC. 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 
GUMS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
HANGERS. 
(See Shaft'ne and Hangers.) 
HANKS CLOCKS. 
(See Counters.) 
HARD WARE—BUILDING. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
HARNESS—LOOM. 


American Supply Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Gar'and Mfg. Co. 
Hayes Loom Reed & Harness 
Co. 
HEA"S—ROBBIN AND SPOOL 


Allen 
Lewrerah ve Snont & Mfg. Co. 


Parker Co., Walter 8. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Ce. 


HEATERS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 

(See Veniilaung Apparatus.) 
HEATING & PLUMBING CON- 
TRACTORS. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co 
HEDOLES. 
Crompton 

Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Ce. 
Steel Heddle Mtg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
HEDDLE FRAMES. 
Crompton’ & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. EL 
HOISTS. 
Chisholm Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumauc ya Co. 


& Knowles Loom 


HOPPER FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 
HOSE—FIRE. 
Collins, J. D. 
HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN- 
ERY. 


Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 


HOSIERY FINISHING—CLOCK- 
ING, EMBROIDERY, WELT- 
ING, SEAMING, ETC. 

Grauer Bros. 

HOSIERY ey 


(Bee ‘orms. 
HOSIERY YARNS. 


HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 

Carr'er Eng. Corp. 
Grinnell Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 
Parks-(‘ramer Co 


HUMILITY INDICATING 
STRUMENTS. 
Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 
Powers Revulator Co, 
Taylor Inst. Co. 


HYDROMETERS. 
Tavior {-trument Co. 
HYDGRODEIKS. 
Taylor Tretrnment Co. 
HYGROMETERS. 
Foxbboro Co. 
Mates-Brown 0., 
Taylor Inst. Co. 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES. 
(See Turb'nes—Hydraulic.) 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 
{See Extractors.) 
ICE MACHINES. 
Mies” Refrigerating Co. 
Sen*hern Tee Machine Co. 
IMPORTFRS OF EGYPTIAN 
COTTON & TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS. 
Curtis Paul W. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Tvanhoe-Regent Works. 

INDICATING. AND RECORD.- 

ING INSTRUMENTS AND 
THERMOMETERS. 

Durant Mfg. Co. 

Foxboro Co.. Ine 

General Electric Co. 

Tavior Instrument Co. 

INDIGO. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

INDUSTRIAL SITES. 

Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 
Nachville Industral Corp. 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 

INJECTORS. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 


“a AND MARK- 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 
Brad'ey Mfg. Co., A. J. 
'RON WORK—ORNAMENTAL. 
Anchor Post Iron Works, 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks 
Dufur & Co. 
— Tron Works & Supply 


Co. 


= PP. 


Roval Metal Mfg. 
JACK SPOOLS. 
(See Snools.) 
JACQUARDS. 
Cromr‘on & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
JUTE BAGGING MACHINE. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Smith & Furvush Machine Co. 


KETTLES—SIZE. 
(See Size AKvttles.) 
KETTLES—SODA. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
— iron Works & Supply 


KIERS. 
(See Bleaching Ktlers.) 
KNIT GOODS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Conimission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


KNITTING MACHINERY AND 

SUPPLIES. 

Brinton Co., H. 

Generat Machine Works. 

Hemphill Mfg. Co. 

Scott & Williams, 

Torrington Ce. 

Trump Hrus. Machine Co. 

Wildman Mg. Co. 


KNITTING NEEEDLES. 
Torrington Ce». 


LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS 
Scott & Co., 


Henry L. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Torsion Balance Co. 
LACING—BELT. 
(See Belt Lacing.) 
mare * “Wavegnss somal AND 


General Co, 

Ivanhoe-Regent Works of G. 
E. Co. 

Southern Textile Mchry. Co. 
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Walker Electric & Pibg. Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Uo. 


a EY LOCK- 


(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 


LAMP REFLECTORS. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co, 
Curt's, Paul W. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Sy “wee Works of G. 


Southern Textile Mehry. Co. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 
West nghouse Elec. & Mtg. Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 
LAPPERS. 

Rreoks & Doxey, Itd- 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Lord Bros. 

Raco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
American Laundry Mchry, Co 
Fletcher Works. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Schaum & Uhblinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
LAVATORIES. 
Crane Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
tb 


Yo. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
LEATHER BELTING. 
(See Belting.) 
LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
American Supply Co. 
Bond Co.. Chas. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Williams & Sons, Ll. B. 
LIGHTS—FLOOD. 
Cutter Works. George. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co, 
General Electric Co 
Tvanhoe-Revent Warks, 
Southerp Textile Mchry. Co. 
Weatingifouse Elee & Mfaz o. 
LIGHTING ENGINEERS aND 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See [luminating Engineers.) 
LINEN YARNS. 
{See Yarns—Linen.) 
LINK BELTING. 
(See Belting—Link.) 
LINTERS. 
(See Waste Dealers.) 
LIQUID CHLORINE. 
{See Chlorine.) 
LOADERS—WAGON AND 
TRUCK. 
Ling-Belt Company. 
LOCKERS—MEIA.. 
Coils, J. D. 
Lupton Suns Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Uo, 
Manufacturers Hquip. & Eng. 
Co. 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
LOGWOUD EXTRACT. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
LOOMS. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Cruompwu & Kuvwies Loom 
Works. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Drseper Corporauon. 
Fletcher Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Ce. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Southern Textile Mchry. Ce. 
Staffurd Co. 
LOOM ATTACHMENTS—AUTO- 
MATIC. 


Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS. 
(See Hartess.) 
LOOP PICKERS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
LUBRICANTS. 
D-A Luvricant Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Lamson Oil .. Ine. 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co, 


Texas Co. 


LUBRICATORS. 
Bowser & Co., 


Lidseen. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

N. ¥Y & N. J. Lubricant Co, 
LUG STRAPS. 

(pee Straps—Lug.) 


LUMBER. 
- eas Lumber & Timber 


Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co, 
EQUIPMENT. 


LUNCH ROOM 
( 

MACHINE TOOLS. 
(See Tools.) 


8. F. 


See Restaurant. 
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COTTON 


HARNESS AND REEDS 


We can give you prompt service and quality in COTTON HARNESS, MAIL HAR- 
NESS, SELVEDGE HARNESS, REEDS, SLASHER AND STRIKING COMBS, WARPER 
AND LIECE REEDS, BEAMER AND DRESSER HECKS, MENDING EYES, 
JACQUARD HEDDLES, ETC. 


Submit your requirements to us for estimates, 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
: SOLE AGENTS FOR WARDWELL PICKERS : 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Southern Representative: Geo. F. Bahan. 


Will Not Injure the Finest Fabrics 


A few drops of ‘‘Removoil’’ applied on an oil stain—-a little rub- 
bing, and it disappears. If the goods are going direct to the bleach- 
ery, no rubbing is necessary—the oil-spot is removed in the bleach. 


‘““REMOVOIL” is absolutely HARMLESS to the most delicate 
fabrics, and will not in any way injure them. 


“REMOVOIL” 


is reducing ‘‘seconds”’ in the majority of white goods mills in the 
country today. 


There is no need for you to discard goods, as ‘‘seconds’’ because 
of oil stains—remove them with ‘‘REMOVOIL.”’ 


We shall be glad to give you full information and prices. Write us. 
“Our Success Represents Confidence Won by Integrity.’’ 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857. Boston, Mass. 





MACHINISTS. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Cresson -Morris Co. 
Tembard Fdry. & Mct 


MARKING POTS, STENCILS, 
iWKS, ETC. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


MERCERIZED YARNS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


MERCERIZERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfy. Co. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co 
MERCERIZED YARN. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Pro. Co. 
Boger & Crawford Co. 
Dixie Merceriz ng Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co. 


. Works. 


METAL CEILINGS, ETC. 
Lapton’s Sons Co., David. 
Truscon Steel Co, 

METALS—PERFORATED. 

(See Screens and Sieves.) 

METERS—FLOW. AIR, GAS, 

ELECTRIC, STEAM, ETC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 

General Fleetrie Co 
Southern Textile Mchry 
Westinghouse E'ec. & ay Co. 


METERS—COUNTING. 
(See Counters.) 

MILL BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(See Boxes—Mil..) 


MILL ENGINEER. 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 


MILL VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 
MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 


U 
(See Supplies—MiIL. - 
MILL WHITE PAINT. 


(See Paint.) 
MOPS. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 
MOTION PICTURES. 
(See Films.) 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 
ELECTRIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Catter Electric Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
General Electric Co. 
Nashvi'le Industrial Corp 
Southern Textile Mchry. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. 
West.nghouse Elec. & Mfg. on 
MOVING PICTURE MCH. AND 
SUPPLIES. 
(See Theatre 
Fims). 
MULES. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co 
NAPPERS. | 
Davis & Furber Mech. Co. 
Roy & Son Lo., KB. 5 | 
NAPPER CLOTHING. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
NEEDLES—KNITTING. 
Torrington Co. 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
PLIES. 


Carter Electric Co. 
Tapton’s Sons Co., Dard. 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
OFFICE PARTITIONS. 
Tapton’s Sons o., David 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co 
OIL—LUBRICATING. 
D-A Lubricant Co. 
johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver 
Tamson Oil Co., Inc. 
Masury-Yeung Co 
Texas 
Wa dsworth rh 
Ine. 
OIL ENGINES. 
(See Engine Oil.) 
OIL FILTERS. 
Burt Mfg. Co. 
O1LS—FINISHING. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
O1L CANS. 
Lddseen. 


O§L CUPS. 
See Labricators ) 


Equipment or 


& SUP- 


wiland & Co. 


COTTON 
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OIL PAPER. 

Bradley Mfg. @o., A. 3 
OIL SEPARATORS. 

(See Separators.) 
OIL STORAGE TANKS AND 


PUMPS. 
Bowser & Co., 3. F. 


OILING DEVICES. 
(See Lubricators.) 

OPENING MACHINERY—COT- 

TON, WOOL, WASTE, ETC. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Tord Brow 
Murray Company, The. 
Saco-Lowe } Sus 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


OVERHEAD CARRIERS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. le 
Curtis Pneumatic Mehry. Co. 


OXALIC ACID. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


OXIDIZING MACHINERY. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


OXYGEN. 
Bird-Potts Co., Ine, 
Commercial Acetylene Supply 
Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


PACKING BOXES AND CASES 
—WOODEN. 


Hauser-Stander Tank Co 

Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Walke Box Co., 


PACKINGS. 
Jenkins Bros, 


PAINT. 
American Cement 
Barrett Co.. The. 
Detroit Graphite Co, 
Dixon Crucivie Co., Jos. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

E. 1. 

Hockaday Co, 
Johnson & Co., Oliver. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co., 


Inc. 


Paint Co. 


Ine. 
Ware Paint Oo. 
PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


PANEL BOARDS. 
(See Switchboards.) 


PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


cs > ~ tetas AND 


Pia! a Post Iron Works. 
Lupton’s Sons Cv., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mf. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


PERBORATE OF SODA. 
Roessler & Hassiacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 


PERFORATED METAL. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


PEROXIDES. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
eal Co. 


PICK COUNTERS. 
(See Counters.) 
PICKERS—CUKLED HAIR. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Schofield Co., Wm 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


PICKERS—LEATHER. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H 


PICKER LOOPS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H 


PICKER STICKS. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


PICKING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Davis & Furb@r Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough Am. 

chine Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PINIONS. 

General Electric Co. 

PIPE (STEEL RIVETED). 
Chicavo Bridge & Iron Ws. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks 
Crane Co. 

Grinnell Co. 

Iunkenheimer Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Seaife & Sons Co., Wm. B 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 

PIPE DRAINAGE. 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Ma 


| 
| 


PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


PIPE THREADING AND CUT- 
TING MACHINES. 
Oster Ffg. Co. 
PIPING—COTTON. 
Piper Roofing Co., J. A. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


PIPING ENGINEERS. 
Grinnell Co. 
Walker Electric & 
PIPE BENDING. 
Grinnell Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
PIPING (POWER & PROCESS). 
Grinnell Co. 


PLAVTPAUNN APPARATUS & 
FOUtP MENT. 
frene On 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 


Pibg. C.0 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Snence Mfg. Co. 
Tavior. Halsey W. 


PLUMRING & HEATING CON- 
TRACTORS. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. C.o 


PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 
TOOLS. 


Curtte Pronmatie Mehry. Co. 
PORCELAIN GUIDES. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co, 


PORTABLE CONVEYORS. 
(See Conveyor.) 


POSTS—FENCE (WOOD). 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


POWER—ELECTRIC. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georzia Ry. & Power Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Allis-Chalmera Mfg. Co. 
Rond Co., Chas. 

Brown Co., A. & F. 
Carlyle-Johnaon Mch. Co. 
Creason-Morria Co, 

Dixon Cructhle Co., Jos. 
Fafnir Rearing Co. 

F'exihie Steel Lacing Co. 
General Flectric Co. 
Grinnell Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TAnk-Relt Comnany. 

Maren Chain Cr 

Renold, Inc., Hans. 

Southern Textile Mchry. Co, 
Rikavef Rel Reastee On 
Transm'ssion Ball Bearing Co. 
Ty. &. Rall Rearing Co 
Weat'nehouse Bec. & Mig. Co 
Wiliams & Sons, 1. B. 
Word's Sons Co., T. B. 


PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR 
METAL WORK. 
(See Paints.» 


PRESSED STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


PRESSES. 
American Laundry. Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Phila. Drying Mch. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Rex Eng’g Corp. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co., The. 


PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Regulators—Pressure.) 


PRINTING. 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. 


PULLEYS. 

Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co 
Cresson-Morris So. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney w 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 
Wond’s Sons Co. T. B 


PULLEY COVERING. 
Williams & Sons. I. B 


PUMPS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., 
The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
PUMPS—OIL. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
PUMP VALVES. 
(See Valve Discs.) 
PYROMETERS. 
Foxboro Co, 
Taylor Instrument Co 
QUILLS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
QUILL CLEANING MACHINES. 
Terrell Machine 


Inc, 


RAILWAYS. 
A. & W. P. By. 
Georgia Railroad. 
Southern Railway System. 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 


RAW STOCK DRYING SYS- 
TEMS. 


Brandwood, John. 


RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Genera’ Flectrie Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 
Root Co., The. 
Service Recorder Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


REEDS. 
American Supply Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg 
Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Hayes Loom Reed & Harness 
Co. 


REELS. 
Crompton 
Works. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co. 


& Knowes Loom 


Whitin Machine Works. 


REFLECTORS—LAMP. 
(See Lamp Reflectors.) 


ree ID LEV- 


Foxboro Co., Ine. 
General Electrie Co. 
REGULATORS—PRESSURE. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 

General Electric Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


REGULATORS—TEMPERA.- 
TURE 


(See Temperature Controllers.) 
REINFORCING SLAG. 

Birmingham Slag Co. 
REPAIRING—ELECTRICAL. 

Briggs-Shaffner Co. 

Curtis, Paul W. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
REPAIRING—TEXTILE MA- 

CHINERY. ETC. 

Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 

Briggs-Shaffner Co. 

General Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Standard Gas Products Co. 
RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT. 

Sanymetal Products Co. 
RIBBERS. 

(See Knitting Machinery.) 
RIB TOP CUTTERS. 

General Machine Works. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 
RING TRAVELERS—STEEL 

AND SRONZE. 

Whitineville Spinning Ring Co 

Whitin Machine Works. 
RINGS—SPINNING. 

(See Spinning Rings.) 
ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 

(See Bearings.) 
ROLLS—CALENDER. 

Brooks & Doxey. Ltd. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co, 

Lord Bros. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 

Texttle Finishing Mehry. Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Washburn & Sons, L. R. 
ROLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 

Washburn & Sons, L. h. 
ROLLS—STEEL. 

Allen Ce. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co, 

Lord Bros. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Textile Finishing Mehryv (Co. 

U. 8S, Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Washburn & Sons, i. R. 
ROLLS (WOODEN). 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Washburn & Sons, L. R. 


ROLLER CLOTH. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Philadelph.a Felt Cx 
ROLLER LEATHER. 
Bond & Co., Chas. 
ROLL WASTE PACKERS. 
Belger Co. 


| SHAVES—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Reflectors.) 


SHADES (WINDOW). 
Hough. Shade Corp. 


Ocroser, 1922. 


ROOFING. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber 
Co. 


Piper Roofing Co., J. A. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 


ROOF AND CEMENT COATING. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Barrett Co. 

Detroit Graphite Co, 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
E. 1. 

Hockaday Co. 

Johnson & Co.. tne., Oliver. 

Piper Roofing Co., J, A. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co 


ROPE—TRANSMISSION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


ROPE SHEAVES. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 


ROVING CANS. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


ROVING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & TDoxey. Td. 
Davis & Furber Mch. C 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Ptc.) 


SALAMANDERS. 
Drouve Co., G. 


SALTS. : 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 


rials.) 


SANITARY: PRODUCTS. 


Crane Co, 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Enc’s 


Co, 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Taylor, Halsey = 

Vogel Co., Jos. 

Walker Electric ““ Pibg. Co 


SASH-WINDOW—STEEL. 
Drouve Co., G. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


SASH OPERATOR. 
Drouve Co., 
SCALES—COTTON, LINT, 
& SILK 


Torsion Balance Co. 
SCALE PREVENTER—BOILER 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri 
fication.) 
SCREENS—MOVING PICTURE 
Lucas Theatre Supply Co, 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co 


SCREENS AND SIEVES—PER- 
FORA 


OVE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erdie Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


SCOURING MACHINERY. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


aaa MACHINE— 


OR 

American Scrubbing Mach. Coa. 

SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDERS. 

Armour & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works. 

India Alkali Works. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co 
SCUTCHERS. 

Brooks & Doxey, Tc 

Leyland & Co., Thos. 

Lord Bros. 

Whitin Machine Works 
SEAMING—HOSIERY. 

Graver Bros. 
SECOND HAND MACHINERY 

AND SUPPLIES 

Nashville Industrial Corp. 

Southern Textile Mehry. Co 
Toomey, Frank, Ine. 


SELVAGE HARNESS. 


(See Harness.) 
SEPARATORS—OIL, WATER 4& 
STEAM. 


United Mach. & Mfg. Co. 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Leyland & Co., Thos. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Textile Finishing Mchry, Oo. 


~eensienpsse perenne 









OCTOBER, COTTON 


SPUR-CAP SHELLS .etiiss Keocks 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORP’N., 


Pat. Applied for "EAST GREENWICH, R. L. 


FEATHERBOARD ciin"Re 


LIGHT AND STRONG. IMPROVES YOUR PUT UP. 























HORTON 
TANKS EERE Een 


SERVE COTTON MILLS AND 3 Try Alligator, the Stronge st Belt Lacing on Rexth. 
MILL COMMUNITIES WELL ‘Every Tooth a Vise.’’ Mechanically perfect. Quick 


easy and economical. A size for every belt thicknes s. 
Write for samples and interesting text book. Solid 
We fu rnish full information, or ‘ through Jobber-Dealer trade channels the world over 


plans, specifications and eesti- _ & & Flexible Steel Lacing Company 

mates without obligating you. i 451) Lewington In England at 
; Chicave T., 

. CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS U, S.A. 

NEW YORK ATLANTA 

3130 Hudson Terminal 1042 Forsyth Bidg. 






Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair 
and kindred fibrous substances. 
“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone 
and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, 


Needle Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















INDUSTRIAL — AGRICULTURAL — MUNICIPAL — 
RESIDENTIAL 


A type for every service. 
Bulletins on request. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company . 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


GOULDS 
RENOLD CHAINS (i 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “‘Notes On The Selection Of Chain Gear”’ 


Montreal H ANS Ren OLD In C. Terente 


365 Broadway, N. Y. 










































WIRE RAILINGS 


/ WINDOW. GUARDS 
WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St. Baltimore, Md. 


WELL DRILLING | 
and DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have been 
solving water problems satisfactorily 
for 25 years for texti'e mills. 
SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC., 
Hiaenend, Va. 




















SHAF- ING AND HANGERS. 
Allic-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Brown Co., A & F. 
Cresson-Mctris Co. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Grinnell Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Rravef Rall Rearine Co 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
Word's Sons Co., T. B 


SHEARS. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 


SHE! VING—SECTIONAL 

STEEL. 

Co'lins, J. D. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 

Lapton’s Sons Co.. David. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
lo 

Roya’ Metal Mfg. Co. 

Sanymetal Products Co. 


SHING!L ES—ASPHALT. 
Barnett Co. 


SHINGLES—METAL. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


srv'vel FS—WwooD. 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber 
Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


SHIPPING ROOM MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A 
Coltins, J. D 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Hivhtower Box & Tank Co. 
Roya: Metal _ Co. 
Lewis Co.. G. 
Lyon Metallic Mfe. Co. 
Standard F'bre Co. 
Walke Box Co., Inc. 


SHOWF® BATHS AND CABI- 
NETS. 


Crane Co 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanvmetal Products Co. 


SHUTTLES. 
Crom on 
Works. 
Drarer Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Shambor Shuttle Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Ge. 
Witams Co J. BR. 


SIGNS—ELECTRIC. 
Federal Blertrie Co 
SINGEING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Lo., The. 


SIREN. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Federal Electric Co. 


SITES FOR FACTORIES. 
(See Industrial sites.) 


SIZE BOX TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER. 
Foxboro Co. 
SIZE KETTLES AND TANKS. 


Butterworth & Suns Co., a. W. 

Hauser-Stander Tank Cw 

howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co. 

Lonibard Iron Wka. & Sup. Co. 

Sacp-Lowell Sheps. 

Textile Finishing 
Co The 

Woolford Wood Tank Co., @. 


SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 
(See Finishing and Sising Ns- 
terials.) 
SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


SKYLIGHTS. 
Droure Co., G. 
Lapton’s Sons Co., Pevid. 
SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birm’ngham Slag Co. 
SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
ROOM SUPPLIES. 
Allen Ce. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Howard & Rullough 


& Knowles Loom 


Macainery 


Machinery 


‘The 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 
SLASHER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Fekt Co. 


COTTON 
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SLASHER HOODS. 
Cole Mfe Co. RL D 
Piper Roofing Co., J. A, 


SLASHER TAPE. 
(See Tape—Slasher.) 


SLATE ASPHALT ROOFING. 


Rarret?t Co 
Piper Roofing Co., J. A. 


SLIDING PARTITION HARD- 
WARE. 


Lurton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 


Sanvmetal Products Co. 
SLUBBERS. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 

Howard & Rullough. 

Tord Bros 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Vach »» Works. 


SMOKE STACKS, 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 


SOAP—TEYT! Ee. 

Armour & Co. 

Arneld. toffman & Co. 

Borne, Servmser Co. 

Ctha Co., Ine. 

Du Pont de 
E. 1. 

Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Co. 

India Alkali Wks. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Lennig & Co., Chas. 

Leyland & Co., Thos. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Mates-Brown Co., In-.. B. P. 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Rohm & Hass Co. 

Sonneburn Sons, Inc., L. 

United Chemical Products 
Corp. 4 

Warren Soap: Mfg. (wv. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


SODA—TEXTILE. SODA ASH 
AND BOILING. 
Lennie & Co., Chas. 
Leyland & Co., Thes. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Sennetern Sem. ine. bL 


Nemours & Co. 


SOFTEMERS_COTTON. 
Armour & Co. 
Arno. tttfmwan & Co. 
Rorne, Servmser Co. 
Rrecon & Tane 
Central Dyestuff & Chem. @. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Ford Co., J. B. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Kali Mfe. Co. 

Lennie & Co., Chas. 

Leyland & Co., Thos. 

Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P. 

Newport Chemical Works 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
teal Co 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Sennel orn Sons, Inc., L. 

United Chemical Prod. Corp 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


SOFTENERS—WATER. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


SOLDER'ESS CONNECTORS- 
FRANKEL. 
Weerin-house Elec. & Mfg. So 


SOLOZONE. 
or wl & Hasslacher Chem 


” 
SOLVENTS. 
(See Finishing.) 


SPEErERS. n 
Jordan Mfz. Co. 
Parker & Co., Walter 8. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbifi Co. 


SPEEDOMETERS. 
{See Counters.) 


SPINDLES. 
Draner Corporation. 
Raco-Towell Shops. 
Southern Srindle & Flyer Co 
Vermont &ponl & Robbin Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mill's. Ine 
Rewer & Crawford 
Calloway Mills. Ine. 
Crown Mfg. Co. 
Flin Mfg. Co. 
Fietcher Works. 
Florsheim. Hl. A. 
Grav Mfe. Co. 
Hunter Wee & Comm. Co. 
Judson Mills. 


Myrt'e Mills, Inc. 
Philadelph'a Felt Co. 
Partdale Wiis Ine, 
Southern Yarn Co, 


SPINNING FRAMES. 
or Machine Co., H. @ 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Rrocke & Doxey. Tad 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 

Foward & Bullough. 

Lord Bros. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works, 


SPINNING GRADES. 
Valley Waste Mills. 


SPINNING RINGS. 
Rrooks & Devrey Ltd. 
Trraner Corporation. 
Toward & Rullough. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Tard Bros 
Wh't'n Machine Works. 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Co 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIAL- 
isTs. 
—- Textile Banding Co 


Barher Mfg. Co. 


SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 

Draner Corpora‘ion 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

am'th & Furth ch Mach Ca 

Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 

Whitin Mach ne Works, 


SPOOLER TENSIONING DE- 
VICE. 
Textile Specialty Co. 


SPOOLS AND SKEWERS. 
ate, Mfg. Co. 
ehirn Greet & Weg Co 
Saicinens Pressed Steel Corp. 
Parker Co., Walter 8. 
U 8. Bobb'n & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool. & Bobbin Co 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS. 
Grinnell Co. 


SPRINKLER TANKS. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


SPROCKETS. 
Tink-Belt Company 
Marce Chain Ce 
Renold, Ine., Hans, 
SPUR CAP SHELLS. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation 


STAMPS, STENCILS AND 
STENCIL MACHINES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil] Wks 
Brad’ey Mfg. Co., A. J. 


STAND PIPES, 
(See Tanks.) 


STareu F#-— GUMS. 
Armour & Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Ce. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Ce. 
Corn Products 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Teviand Co., Thos. 
Math‘eson Alkali Works; 
Metz Co.. H. A. 
Staley Co., A. B. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Warren Soap Co. 


STEAM ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 


STEAM HOSE. 
‘See Hose—Fire.) 


STEAM PUMPS. 
{Ree Pumne—RSteam.) 


STEAM SEPARATORS. 
(See Separaters.) 


STEAM TRAPS. 
(See Trans—Steam.) 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUC- 
TION 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
STEEL RIVETED PIPE. 
Chicago Bridge & Wks. 
STEEL SHELVING. DOORS, 
WINDOW PARTITIONS, 
ETc. 
Collt'rs, J D 
Lavton & Sons Co., David 
ven Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 


Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
fanymetal Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


Refining Co 


Ine. 


STENCILS AND STENCIL 
PAPERS. 


(See Stamps and Stencils.) 


STENCIL BRUSHES. 
(See Marking Pots and Brush- 
es) 
STENC'L CUTTING MACHINES 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 


Bradley Mfg Co., A. J. 


STICKS—P'ICKER. 
(See Picker St'cks..) 


STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—Mill.) 


STOP WATr''ES. 


STOP MOTION. 
Cremrton & Knowles 
Works. 
Draner Corporation. 
Eclirse Textile Dev'ces, Inc. 
Textile Snecialty Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wrdman Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS, 
Gibby Eng’g Co. 
West nghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
United Machine & Mfg. Co. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE— 
COTTON. 
Piedmont Bonded Warehouse & 
Compress Co, 


STORAuUE HACKS. 
(See Shelving.) 

STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 
TUGGER, PICKER HAR- 
wees ETC.) 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Co. 
Bond & Co., Chas. 
Hayes Loom Harness & Reed 


E. H. 


Loom 


Co. 
Javohs Mfe. Co.. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


STRAPPING. 
(See Tea‘her Specialties or 
Check Straps.) 
STREET 'IGHTING FIXTURES. 
Cutter Works, George. 


SULPHIDES. 
e? I apres & Sizing Mate- 


s.) 
sutru' Rous ACID GENER- 
ATO 


R. 
Maenmh Machine Co. 
supecise-aeneeet MILL. 
Brown & 
Dodge Saice *¥ Eng. Co. 


er rCo. 
+’ Corp. 

Sonim Textile Mehry. Co. 
SWITCHES—KWIFE-ELEC, 

Cutter Works. George. 

General Electric Co. 

Southern Textile Mchry. Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
SWITCHBOARDS—PANEL. 

Cutter Co. George 

G-meral Electric Co. 

Southern Textile Mchry. Co. 

Westinghouse Elec & Mfg. Co. 
SYSTEMS (BUSINESS). 

Ernst & Ernst. 
TABLES—MILL. 

Luptun’s sens Co., David. 

Lvon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’ 


Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymeta) Products Co. 
TALLOW. 
(See Firtshing Machinery.) 
TANKS—OIL. GASOLINE, 
PAINT, ETC. 
Bowser & Co. & FP. 
TANKS (ELEVATED). 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Co'e Mfg. Co.. R. D. 
Lombard Iron Works. 
Walsh & Werner Boiler Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


TANKS (SPRINKLER). 
Chicaro Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Grinne'l Co. 

Lomhard Tron Works. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 

TANKS (STEEL STORAGE). 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Grinnell Co. 

Lombard Iron Works. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

TANKS (WOODEN). 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Grinnell Co. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


Proctor & 
Textile Finishine Mchry. Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


| tare CONDENSERS. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
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TAPE LOOMS—COTTON. 
Fietcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhilinger. 


TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
— Textile Banding Co., 
ne. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 


TAPES—SPINNING 
TWISTING. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(See Bancage and Tepe Ma- 
chinery.) 


TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


sie ~ erties eit syYs- 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATORS 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Foxhoro Co., Ine. 
Geners! F'ecrtrie Co 
Mates-Brown Co., 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


AND 


B. P. 


TEMPLES. 
Draper Corporation. 


TENTERS. 
Rutterworth & Sons (o., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. (Co. 


TENTER FRAME GUIDER— 
ELECTRIC. 
Biake Electric Mfg. Co. 


— DEVICE FOR SPOOL- 
Text'le Specialty Co. 


TENTER HOUSING & RECON. 
STRUCTING SYSTEM. 
Proctor & Schwartz. Tae 


TESTERS FOR YARN, FABRIC 
CORD, ROPE, RUBBER, 
WIRE, ETC. 

Scott & Co., Henry Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


THEATeS FQUIPMENT 


Lucas Theatre Supply Co, 
Seuthern Theatre Equip. Co. 


THERMOMETERS—ANGLE 
AND STRAIGHT STEM. 
Foarhors Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 
Tay or Instrument Co, 


THERMOMFETERS—RECORD.- 
ING AND INDEX. 
Pavhoarn Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 
Taylor Instrument Co, 


THERMOSTATS. 
Foxboro Co. 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERS. 
Draper Corporation. 


THREAD EXTRACTORS, 


Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 


THREAD GUIDES. 


Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Patmer Co., The L. E. 
Textile Specialty Co. 


TILE & BRICK. 
National Pavine Brick Co, 
Piper Roofing Co., J. A. 


TIMBER. 
(See Lumber.) 


TIME CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks.) 


TIERING MACHINES. 
Collins, J. D. 


TIES--BALING, 
(See Bale Ties.) 


TIN WORK, 
Piper Roofing Co., J. A. 


TIRE FABRIC EQUIPMENT. 
Fletcher Works. 


TOILETS. 
Crane Co. 
Run ile-Spence Mfe¢. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
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COTTON 


rn some one walked in 
your office and said— 


“I think you'll need me because | know every mill in the 
U. S. and Canada, their officers’ and Buyers’ names, when 
they started, their capital, what they make, how many 
looms, spindles, cards, pickers, knitting or other machines 
each operates, kind of power and yarns used, whether 
they sell direct, or if thru an agent, his name and address. 
I also know which railroads reach each mill and I know 
the names and addresses of over 90% of all machinery and 
supply houses selling to mills, so if you need anything | 
can always get competitive bids and lowest prices. I can 
also give you the names and addresses of about 10,000 
dealers in raw cotton, silk and wool, cotton waste and lint- 
ers, yarn dealers, dry goods commission merchants, con- 
verters, cotton goods brokers, rag and remnant dealers, 
and | can also refer you to foreign cotton firms, as | recent- 
ly became familiar with about 1700 of them. 


And at any time you want to know all mills making any 
one kind of cloth or yarn, I can instantly refer you to the 


proper parties when you are in the market for certain lines, 


or when you sell one mill making, say, duck or fine yarns, 
or any textile product, I can give you all their competitors 
making the same product. If you are in the chemical 
business I know all dyers, bleachers and finishers and all 
mills with their own dyehouses.”’ 


You would expect to pay this party a big salary and you 
would make his knowledge worth all you paid him. 
However, his salary is not $7,500 a year—it’s only $7.50, 
and he’s vours for free trial if you order at once the 35th 
annual edition of 


DAVISON’S TEXTILE 
BLUE BOOK 


50 Union Square, New York 





TOILET PARTITIONS. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Engg 
Co. 


Sanymetal Products Co. 


TOOL CABINETS—STEEL. 
*  Zapton’s Sons Co., David. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’s 
Co. 


TOOL STANDS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


TOOLS—ALL KINDS. 
Walraven Co., The. 


TOP FLATS RECLOTHED. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


TOWERS. 
(Bee Tanks—Elevated.) 


TRACTORS—ELECTRIC, IN- 
DUSTRIAL. 


Collins, J. D. 


TRANSMISSION—POWER. 
(See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery.)- 


TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Southern Textile Mchry. Co 


TRIPTODS. 


U. & Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 
Chisho!m-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. o 


TaUCKS—AUTO. 
White Co. 


TRUCKS, BASKETS, ETC. 
Keystone Fibre Ce, 
Lewis Co., G. B. 

Igon Metallic Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 


TRUCKS—ELECTRIC—INTER. 
Collins, J. D. 


TRUCKS—HAND AND ELE- 
VATING. 


Collins, J. D. 


TRUCKS—INTER, ETC. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 

Igon Metallic Mfg. Ce 
Standard Fibre Co. 


TUBS. 
(See Tanks—Woolen.) 


TUBING—METAL, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


TURBINE—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Southern -Textile Mchry. Ce. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


TWISTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Barber Mfg. Co. 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


TYPEWRITERS 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


URINALS, 
‘Crane Co. 


|Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
j Vogel Co., Jos A. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX —Continued. 


UNIONS—BRONZE. 
Crane Co. 


Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


VALVES—ANGLE, GLOBE, 
CROSS, BLOW-OFF, 
CHECK, GATE, POP-SAFE- 
TY, ETC. 

Crane Co 
Grinnell Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


VALVES—FOOT. 
Brown & Co., A. & F. 


VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP. 
Crane Co. 
Tenk'na Bros. 
Tunkenheimer Co. 


VARNISHES. 
Rarrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 


Du Pont,.de Nemours & Co., 
E. 1. 


Hockaday Co. 
Johnson & Co., Inec., Oliver. 
Wadawerth. Howland & Co., 


Tae. 
Ware Paint Co. 


VATS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
Bavley Mfg. Co 
Buckeye Blower Co 
Burt Mfg. Co.” 
Carrier Eng. Corp 
Drouve Co., G. 
General Electric Co 
Grinnell Co. 
Hough Shade Corp. 
Parke-Craner Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Sarvent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Walker Electric & Pitbg. Co 


VENTILATING & HEATING 
CONTRACTORS. 


Walker Electric & Plbg. 
VENTILATING WINDOW 
SHADES. 


Co. 


Hough Shade Corp. 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS. 


Dallis, Park A. 
Robert & Co, 
Sirrine, J, E. 
Stubrman, Edw. A. 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 
(See Houses—Ready-Built.) 


WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD- 
ERS. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


WAREHOUSE—COTTON. 
Piedmont Bonded Waerhouse & 
Compress Co. 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 
(See Buildings.) 


WAREHOUSE DOOR HARD- 
WARE, 
(See Doors and Hardware.) 


WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 


WARP COMPRESSORS. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 


Barber-Colman Co, 
Crompton & Knvwles Leom 
Works 


Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


WARPERS AND WARPING 
MACHINERY AND SUP- 
PLIES. 


Auto Creel Corp. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Brandwood, John. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullougl. 
Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. 
Suter, Alfred. 
U. 8S. Bobbin 
Warp Compressing Mch. 


Co. 


& Shuttle Co. 
Co. 


WASH BASINS. 
(Ses Lavatories.) 


WASHERS—CLOTH. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hunt Machine Co. Rodney. 
<5 niet Dyeing Mch. 


Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Co. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


WASHING POWDERS—FLOOR. 
India Alkali Works. 


WASTE BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Valley Waste Mills. 


WASTE BINS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


. 


WASTE MACHINERY— 
COTTON. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. : 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


WATCHES (TIME & STOP). 


Root Co., The. 
Service Recorder Co, 
Silberberg Co., Mortimer J. 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Watchman. ) 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN. 
Crane Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 


Rundile-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Southern Ice Machine Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 


WASTE SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


WATER SOFTENERS AND PU- 
RIFIERS. 


Am-rican Water Softener Co 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co.. Wm. B 
United Mch. & Mfg. Co. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS. 
Hughes Specialty Well Drilling 
Co. 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


WATE? TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 
wa eeerens MACHIN- 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., . The. 


WEAVING. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers. 


WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 


Bird-Potts Co.,- Inc. 
General Bilectric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


WELDING APPARATUS AND 
SUPPLIES—OXY-ACETY- 
LEAE. 


Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply 
Co. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


WELDING—JOB. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Briges-Shaffner Ce. 
Grinnell Co. 
Standard Gas Producta Co 


WELFARE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co 
Crane Co. 

Cutter Works, George, 

Dixie Coivert & Motal Co. 
Taicas Theatre Supply Co. 
on Equip. & Eng’g 


Roval Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rund'e-Snence WVfe. Co. 
Southern Ice Machine Co. 
Soathern Theatre Equip. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


WELL DRILLING. 
Hughes Specialty Well Drilling 
Co, 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


WELTING—HOSIERY. 
Graver Bros. 


WHEELS—FIBFE. 
(See Fibro Products.) 


WHEEL PULLER. 
General Electric Co. 


WHIP HOISTS. 
Mason, Volney W. 


WHISTLES—STEAM AND AIR. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co, 
Southern Textile Mchry. C 


WHISTLES—ELECTRIC SIREN. 
Federal Electric , Co. 


WHIZZERS: 
Fletcher Works. 
Tolhurst Mach. Wks 
Schaum & Uhlinger 


WINDERS. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 

Firsehing. J. A. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Howard & Bullough 
Machine Co. 

Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach, Co. 

Univereal Winding Co. 


American 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
—STEEL. 


Drouve Co., G. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
- Truscon Steel Co. 
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WINDOW SASH—STEEL. 
Drouve Co., G. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


WINDOW SHADES. 
Hough Shade Corp. 


WIRES—DROP. 
(See Drop Wires.) 


WIRE HEDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 


WIRING CONDUITS AND FIT- 
TINGS. 


(See Electric Machinery and 
Supplies.) 


WIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 


woop. 
(See Lumber.) 


WOOD BOARD PANELS FOR 
WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber 
Co. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


WOOD BEAM HEADS. 
Allen Co. 


WOOD BOXES. 
(See Packing Cases. 


WOOD PRESERVER. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Barrett Co. 

Detroit Graphite Co, 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos, 
a -T, de Nemours & Co., 


Johnson & Co.. Inc,, Oliver. 

Ware Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Ive. 


WOOD PULLEYS. 
(See Pulleys.) 


woop ROLLS. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 


wooD TANKS. 
(See Tanks.) 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co 
Schofeld Co., 


Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


YARN MANUFACTURERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 
American Yarn & Processing 


Co. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Bozer & Crawford. 
Callaway Mills, Inc. 
Crown Mfg. Co. 
Judson Mills. 
Southern Yarn Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Florshe'm, H. A. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Myrtle Mil's, Inc. 
Parhéale Mills, Inc. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


YARN DEALERS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS, 


(See Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Commission Merchants and 
Dealers.) 


YARN DYERS. 
(See Dyers.) 


YARN DRYERS. 


(See Dryers.) 
YARN SCALES. 
Torsion Balance Co 


YARN TESTERS. 
Scott & €o: -Henry- i- 
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No Idle Spindles or Soft Bobbins When Barber Tape is Used 


Barber tape is of just the proper weight 
and construction to insure smooth, steady 
operation. They had to be perfect, or the 
name Barber would never have been put on 
them and the fact that they are preferred is 
proved by the fact that 90% of new tape drive 
cotton frames, put on the market in the past 
ten years have been equipped with Barber 
Tapes. 


Barber Manufacturing Co. 
Spinning Tape Specialists 
Lowell, Mass. 


——-_ 


e 
AUF, 


PAUL W. CURTIS 
Chattanoog 


a,Tenn. 
TEXTILE WORK A SPECIALTY 


TEXTILE MILLS INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


PARK A. DALLIS 
ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
6 WEST HARRIS STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


} HUGHES SPECIALTY 
WELL DRILLING CO. 


Established 1885 CHARLESTON 


Barber Tapes have the quality of materi- 
als, quality of workmanship and a long es- 
tablished reputation to maintain that is as- 
surance to the country’s leading textile en- 
gineers that they are the best that can be 
secured. 


And Barber service is prompt and satisfy- 
ing. Write or wire for prices. 


fe 
J | 
I 


COTTON MILL REPAIRS | 


SEND SAMPLES OF PARTS WANTED AND GET OUR 
PRICES. YOU DON’T HAVE TO BUY. 


WE WILL SAVE YOU TIME 


* AND WON'T EXPECT YOUR ORDER IF WE CAN'T 


SAVE YOU SOME MONEY TOO 


Briggs -Shaffner Company | 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


MACHINE WORK FOUNDRY WORK 


CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES - 


Since 1893 


‘There is a house in this town that was covered with 
Cortright Shingles before I came in 1893. This roof is 
good today. I find that even in the hardest storms a 
Cortright Shingle roof does not leak.” 
J, T. Lovel, 
Dickson, Tenn. 
Contractor and Builder. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING C 





Cooper & Griffin, 
Products Refining 
Cortr.ght Metal Roofing Co 


Cresson-Morris 


& Knowles 


Allis-Chalmers 


1 Moistening Co Cutter Werks, 


D-A Lubricant 


» Banding Co., Farber Machine Co. 


Davison Publishing 
Detro.t Graphite 
N 


Portland Cement 

Dixie Mercer a Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co 
& 


Anchor Post 


Clayton & Co. C orporation. 


de Nemours Co., 


Hoffman & Co 
Arrow Mil's, 


Atlanta Brush Co 


r Stamp & Sten 


Atlanta & West Point R 


Barber-Colman 


Barber Mfg Fletcher Works 


Machine Co. 
Foundation 
Foxboro Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


Garland Mfg. 


Bosson & Lane 
Goulds Mfg. 


Brandwood 
Brivgs-Schaffner 


fauser Stander T: 
Hi: ayes Loom 


Harness 


» Box ‘&' Tank Co. 


Butterworth Hopeda é Mfg. 





Carlyle-Johnson 
Engineer ing 
Carter Electric 
Carver-Beaver oF 
Dyestuff & Chemical 
Chi iene. Bridge & Iron Works y 
Chisholm-Moore 


Shade Corp. 
Howard Bros. } 


(mer 


Hunt Machine Co., 
Hunter Mfg. 
Huntington & Guerry, 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. . 
967, 968, 969 and 970 _Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


& Commn. Co... 


Citizens & Southern 
Classified Opportunities 282 & 2 
Clements Mfg. C 
Coe Mfg. Co., 








India Atkali Works 
International Eng’g Works 


Tvanhoe- mgmt 
E. C 





Acetylene Supply 


Electric Oo.. 


Commercial 






‘ooper "Hewitt 





COTTON 


295 Johnson & Co. Oliver 


60 Jordan Mfg. Oo. ...-..+++5 


VE ce peak 270 Judson Mills .......-+50+- 
Loom 
9 ele gi PS gg Mite: Wao Spano 
pie | ee 


95 Keystone Fibre Oo. .....--- 
Machinery 71 Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber 
af 
1 Cal ewan Vehs 243 anvwes 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing } 
OD. awe v cee Sa Wer hae 
273 
.+ 295 Lamson Oil Co. se ee Shwe 
teen ee sees 12 Lane & Oo., J. H ......0++s 
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CADILLAC 


Portabie Electric 
BLOWER 


Blows dust out of motors, generators, 
switchbuards and other delicate machin- 


ery. 
, Can be equipped to draw dust and 
1 lint from cards, slubbers, spinning looms, 
q Rapping machines, shearing machines 


{ ; Orices, etc. 
H Attach w any light CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
| socket. Weight 6 Ib. 612 Fulton St, 











Our container equipment includes 100 
and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, 


and Tank Cars. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 
Main office East 41 Street NewYork. Chicago office 1i So. La Salle St. 


J. 0. Collins 
Sales & Eng’g. Co. 


STORAGE AND 
INDOOR 
TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 
5514 Luckie St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Equipment that will re- 
duce your storage and 
handling expenses. Tier- 
ing Machines, E'ectric 
and Hand Trucks, Over 
head Carriers. Gravity 
and Power Conveyors of 

all kinds. 
Catalogs and full informa- 
tion furnished upon request 







[INVESTMENT VA 


HILAL PHIA 


STEEL SHELVING 
and Factory Equipment 
David Lupton’s Sons Co. 


COTTON 












etc. 
Write for illustrated folder giving | 


Chicago | 








































Elevated Tanks 
Boilers, Engines 
Castings 
Hosiery Dye 
Machines 


R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 


Newnan, Ga. 
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(arrier Fngineering ©rporation 
750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 


Boston Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago New York 


AIR CONDITIONING 


(Manufactured Weather) 


HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 

We will be glad to tell you why and how nearly two 
hundred of the finest mills in the U. S. are making “Every 
day a guod day” with. 


CARRIER EQUIPMENT 





CYPRESS TANKS 


of H. S. Quality 


Constructed of genuine red gulf cy 
press (the wood eternal) HAUSER 
STANDER Wooden Tanks will out 
last the best steel tanks made. 





QUALITY is our one aim in the 
manufacture of _HAUSER-STANDER 
WOODEN TANKS. 

No matter what your requirements 
we can give you satisfaction—the 





kind of satisfaction you natura))y 
®xpect. Lead Lined 
Submit your requirements to us for . 

: or Plain 


estimates. 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Pittsburgh Office: 506 Bakewell Bldg. 
“We Win With Quality” 





“JACOBS” XXCY DOLL PICKER 


COTTON LOOM SIZE ANO DUCK LOOM SIZE 
2 Only pure oak bark tanned leather is used in this quality of picker, and it 





is treated by @ 






secret process, giving a maximum of resiliency in the cushion or body where tie shuttle 
strikes, which, it can be readily seen, represents the vital point of value in a loom picker. 
The construction of this picker commends itself strongly We shonld like to send all 






the samples you can use 





A Complete Line of ‘Jacobs’ Loom Supplies Carried in Stock by all the 
Largest Supply Houses. 


E. H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DANIELSON, CONN. 









THE ILLUSTRATION 


COTTON OcropeR, 1922 


ABOVE SHOWS THE ENTERING 


END OF THREE INDIGO WARP DYEING RANGES RECENT- 
LY INSTALLED IN A SOUTHERN COTTON MILL. THE 
RANGES FOR WARPS CONSIST OF THREE BOILING-OUT 
MACHINES, DYEING MACHINES, WASHING MACHINES, 
COMPENSATORS, DRYERS AND COILERS. 


YARN FINISHING MACHINES: 
WARP MERCERIZERS 
WARP SPLITTERS 
WARP BOILING-OUT 
MACHINES 


SLASHERS 

WARP DRYERS 

WARP DYEING 
MACHINES 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CLOTH FINISHING MACHINES: 


DYEING MACHINES 
TENTERS 

AGERS 

COLOR KETTLES 
SPRINKLERS 
CALENDERS 


SINGERS 
KIERS 
SCUTCHERS 
MANGLES 
PADDERS 
DRYERS 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 CHURCH ST. 


THE 


TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
WHITEHEAD ENMANS, Ltd. 
MONTREAL 


CO 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
. G. MAYER: 
CHARLOTTE, N.C 
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hitinsville Spinning Ring 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
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MILL SPINNNIG 
WASTE 
We Want It We Have Them 





Buy Your : 
Waste Production | | Spinning Grades 
| . from us and be 


Sell Your 1923 





to us and 
assured of 


Eliminate Worry ’ Quality 


VALLEY 


WASTE MILLS 


LaGrange, Georgia 














